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WASHINGTON ?0ST 
17 April 1975 : 

Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 


, jucked into President Ford’s speech 
lo .Congress, and ignored in the emo- 
tional controversy over Vietnam, was 
a], carefully worded warning that secret 
operations' of the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA), must be protected from 
“altered” congressional oversight that 
threatens ‘'essential secrets.” 

. --Fir. Ford’s purpose: repeal of an 
oversight provision stuck into a new 
law last December. That provision 
requires the President to notify "ap- 
propriate committees” including the 
notoriously leaky Senate Foreign Re- 
lations' and House International Rela- 
tions Committees, before approving any 
covert CIA operation abroad. Such wide 
distribution of this country’s most se- 
cret. operations “makes the protection 
of, vital information very, very diffi- 
cult,” Mr. Ford said. 

'Mils presidential concern comes not 
-B moment too soon for the few friends 
of' the CIA still willing to buck the 
political lynch-mob psychology which 
began with disclosures about the CI A’s 
clandestine work in Chile and illegal 
spying on American citizens. 

Indeed, the apparent reluctance of 
both the White House and embattled 
CIA Director William Colbv to shout 
their fears about destruction of the 
agency has infuriated serious-minded 
intelligence experts. “For the life of 
me,” one such expert told us, “I can- 
not figure out why President Ford and 
Colby have handled this ‘assassina- 
tion! issue so ineptly.” 

Asking- anonymity, this uniquely 
well-informed official continued: “As 
far. as I know the CIA never killed 
any foreign, leaders. Plotting may be 
something else again, but if every 
thought a man had were translated 
automatically into action, there would 
be, few of us out of jail or still alive. 
Wpuld you like to be hung for every 

- NEW YORK TIMES 
16 April 1975 




nasty fantasy in which you indulged? 
But, assassination, no. sir, and 1 defy 
t ay one to prow differently.” 

But when the charge of possible CIA 
assassinations of foreign leaders sur- 
faced. the instinctive White House re- 
action was to hand that hot issue to 
trie presidential commission headed by 
Vice President ‘Nelson Rockefeller. 
That only gave new wings to rumors 
that CIA may. indeed, have been ex- 
ecutioner at high levels. 

Colby, a straight arrow without guile,, 
is. desperately trying to hold back the 
floodgates by offering, his full coopera- 
tion to the separate, year-long probes 
about to start in the Senate and House. 
Intimates say that when the assassina- 
tion charge first came up, he refused 
categorical denials on grounds that 
these probers might turn up shreds of. 
evidence — unknown to him — tending to 
link CIA with summit murders. 

Colby's policy is passionately de- 
bated by him and top-level CIA offi- 
cials with their own conflicting views. 
Colby contends that in today’s rancid 
political climate, his job is to reveal 
almost everything to any duly-consti- 
tuted congressional committee and 
claim’ executive privilege only in ex- 
traordinary cases. 

Some former intelligence officials 
believe he has no alternative. Wi-thin 
the agency itself, one group of officials 
has pressed for total exposure of ev- 
erything the agency has ever done and 
for prosecution of officials who broke 
laws. 

But another faction violently dis- 
agrees. Their thesis: almost everything 
the CIA has done was under direct 
orders from a President of the United 
States. Yet the agency is now asked to 
take the rap for extra-legal activity. 
So, take the heat — but tell nothing that 


1 could compromise the CIA’s daily rou-‘ 
tine. 

In fact, daily routine is already com- 
promised to a point, that the agency 
is now engaging in a bare handful of 
covert “operations” abroad, none par- 
ticularly sensitive. Moreover, exchange 
deals with foreign intelligence agen- 
cies are drying up and U.S. business- 
men, acting for years as invaluable in- 
formants and CIA fronts, have become 
“impassioned’' in breaking off all CIA 
contacts. " - 

Also evaporating are the highly use- 
ful deals by which a foreign nation’s 
intelligence service does field work 
for the CIA in “coattail operations” 
financed by the CIA. When one such 
foreign service demanded a signed 
letter from the CIA that a particular 
operation would never surface, , the 
agency could not give such assurance; 
the operation was aborted. 

’ Colby is well aware of criticism 
against his policy of total cooperation 
with tiie multitude of investigators. 
His aim is to avoid an “adversary rela- 
tionship” with congressional probers, 
depending on their seif-control to pre- 
serve national security. But critics fear 
that as the House and Senate probes 
get up steam, the penenant for leak- 
ing long-buried secrets extremely 
harmful to U.S. foreign policy wiit 
prove irresistible. 

The President’s signal that he in- 
tends to tighten the new scatter-gun 
oversight role ot Congress serves as a 
somber warning to the two investigat- 
ing committees. If their 2i members 
cannot keep the CIA’s past and pres- 
ent secrets, Congress will not have a 
long-range oversight role. The CIA will 
have died an unnatural death. 

, , © 1975, Field Enterprises,- Inc. 


Secret CJ.A . Data 
To Senate Inquiry 


— . WASHINGTON, April 15 

(Reuters)— The Ford Adminis- 
tration has handed over a se- 
•eret report on the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency’ and other high- 
ly classified information to the 
Senate committee investigating 
United States intelligence .oper- 
ations, the White House ah- 
*iounced today. * - 
f The White House prss secret 
3a ry Ron Nessen said that a 
‘report by William E. Colby, 


iphurch, Democrat of Idaho, had] 
‘also been giver, copies of con-! 
■fidential . Presidential orders] 
setting up the intelligence 
Agencies and setting out the ; 
Organization of the National 
*ecuritv Council. > 
u Ke said' that other materials 
'furnished to the committee had 
included “a number of highly 
Classified intelligence direc- 
tives” and "other categories 
fcf sensitive .information.” He 
did not elaborate. 
v Mr. Nessen said the handover 
had been arranged with Sena- 
tor Church’s committee in' a 
-^cooperative and easy way” 
]and added: “As far as I know, 
nothing- has ' been denied al- 
though some things are still 
under discussion.” - 

Senator Church’s committee 


NEW YORK TIMES 
17 April 1975 

DR. EPJK VESELY, 7Q, :t 
SOVIET UNION EXPERT 

' WASHINGTON, April 16 
—Dr. Erik Veseiy, an expert on 
the Soviet Union, died at 
Georgetown Hospital in Wash- 
ington on Monday, He was 70 
years oid. 

Surviving are his widow, a 
-son, -a stepson and two grand-, 
children. - ! 

Dr. Veseiy at his death was; 
director of education' for the! 
Freedoms Study Center at Bos- 
ton, Va., which gives seminars 
on national defense. He was 
also a consultant to the Amer- 


ican Security Council, which 
operates the center, and to 
eral Congressional committees. 

Dr. Veseiy was the author erf 
“The Red Interpreter,” an cigrX- 
volurne dictionary of Conusm- 
ist terminology and usages, in 
wide use in this country sad | 
: abroad. 

. ■ For some years he was a 
member .of . the , faculty sf ; 
American University, where fee 
conducted graduate seminars- 
on the Soviet Union. : 

Dr. Veseiy , was born rnj 
Czechoslovakia. He was a na- 
turalized citizen of the United 
States and served with the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services in' 

, World War II. 


^Director of Central Intelligence, originally asked ,to receive, co- 
Ho President Ford, dealing with [pies of the Colby report. Pres-j 
Allegations that the C.I.A. had idential orders -dealing with the; 
Violated its charter, had been Security council and other intel-i 
Sent to the committee in its -Ugence organizations and staf-j 
Entirety. Ting patterns for intelligence 

He added that the c rA(3tjM©ve cb Fae i Re teased 0iQ4/lQ8/Q&. 
jfceaded by Senator Frank] .White House. j 
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'.pn* 10 — mrmbets fi ; h.i Senate 
ii:.v*s?:.z 'oors r-a.io an haras- 1 committee hnve not persuade:! 

VT ~ DpO” : V "■ £•-$£ 

. 2 , .‘ *.Vi T -rritr:/, ^ fates ir-j 'fv^r’urc Or ^rcc-”t?ng and re-- 

^r,!;^ncfe -o:.:rrr-;nity io d^trcrj-^v-lhg the do^;n-.ints. . . 

efMtfrewwi /■•; the OJttraij^sde durinh his address 'to a 
: 'i/.i.!.rerie' Ane::c-. ifr.;r*t sof.sion. cf Consyess,- came 

■ At 'ip? romt he 4onarte;l|iftr>r he tad dealt with Vietnam 
fr'^r .'-is prepared text ;o s-i.uoj ^ economic mutters. 

* /“ '•piy ; p'- 1 -«n-.a! ■- "re cf cc>) a v/orLd v.hw ififormtion ’ 
i?oe->:s>. -u: tee agency. * 4 The j S power,” the President said 
was of maximum ;m-|j n prft r, ar(! d t~xi, “a vital: 
rtrtrre to Presidents before!^j cst . er t cf'cur nadonail sreur* 
r- \" .‘..ft *•?.?:. • **C.L x has baanij.* }. es n c.nr intsiliaeacse serv- 
ice •- "\-r:v:p'--y.- rer-mce to raej ^Q' ar «. as oisentia! !•-« 

juiiK**- cr ii;c! C ‘0 c: n' a.x’.Cu jt* j i t : r'.n ^ ran ne- grateful. 

Ibrspn nance to some o.f you inLy jr /hi imoortant,' but largely' 
jtbis audience ".'he might bfj... :J .r.ui«. Vmtributions "ask 
jiV^dcefc at somts ir.Lrf dare.”) -. c hievsr.ients cf tha .inteUi- 
I bfroage** 2n.-?ic3t»o» gence services of this nation, 
j • Tonidtf’s soesrii by the “Jt is entirely proper that 
jprwi'pi was the strongest in- -his system be subject, to Con- 
iffi-.-.V ’•rn n- d.at« that old not grcHjfbnsl review. But a sens*- 
JpU-r- acrede to c.''"er/ request tior.alixed public debate ever 
ijrrr :!«!•» tr.ad”. by Congressional legitimate intelligence activities 
Kxm?",itte,e:> looking into the! is a disservice to this nation 
jfntclivtancf apparatus. land a threat to our intelligence . 

t Then he added: “1 think it) system, .it ties our har-ds -while • 


rv?*cri ».r#OT? v.'foich \vs 
• Prc3»f«:j r :C? ronvrlrs on 

rY^-v; To-tjoc.^t *3 J')'- 


»!G3scrctu>n anc. cj.-pa »vn, to 

jyvOiu cuppiiii^ « ViLctl ricaiCiiAi 

i institution.” he said. 

.1 Tt was at this point that Mr. 


r ,!-v-e r-f 6*;v portion of his departed fi vi m the text to 
8ne,sch, nHi’ou-h the applause make his remarks on the C.I.A. 
sherae-i to" cor n -mainly from /'As Cbngres oversees intelli- 
;h?, Kc^ublscan members of gence activities, jt must or- 
bicth Houser. The extemporare- pr ruse ^ use li to 'i .- so in », 
ous tv. cue e rr, r r simed di- responiuie 'r. ay- Ii.- has been 

-p-lflk .-■* tf/ Senate traditional for the executive to 

Raic'k 'r.-mittc.o'o-i^ifi'telftgenus "onsult with the Congress 
pnd a - cheirrmn, t-rrarer Frank **ing\i specially proteded 
C’-.tsrr?;. ;-) e m— .vnV o‘. Idaho. Ii. Proceaurns that rafeguarded 
cr$y yeslr.rHy that the cs^ntis) secret.?. 
cw*' ,, tfo«. s«n{ a. b-t':er vo tV.e| ■ Promises Conperaficu 

to expo- _ "But recently those proce- 
d;/ r .*5 _ *.<*'•« v?t‘ >n. . _ _ ^ I dimes have been altered, in a. 

i 4 . *■ •’-‘• r! ' ,v Avmini'Sfa|a-j ? rav that makes. the protection 

it.'=r* seurre m.rnu.uovi that r-.r. c,f v^i ir, formation next to 

-urra-.r- ■••-.'■ 'ecte.. tnajiir, possible, t will work with 

L r - /"’h'.n _tne |f h« leaders of (.be House pnd 

/■’ ' ; , ; r : ' vr ' r . -f ' fi,v - ’’V y.nnftc to devise procedures 
S-- ‘he ‘.retatl C'unnu't.es v.b'cb will meet the needs of 

i:;‘m ;;s- ; re to rnrrtf'.n ( i, r; congress for review and)' 
,';■■■■■ 6«cixt:t>- N ”'u: r./atcnal it j* ;R needs cf the nation for sit 
• 'erred 'O' ffaf from tne t.ectral effective -intelligent service.’* 
Intsitigerx^- /■•.ye-.cy nn*'* c-tner x ; te system, of consultations 
_ , between the executive and 

‘ 'to res wr.denstar.ca oiy Congress over intelligent mat- 
"v / ir-ty;' y*2 fi j tc.rrs lies been the very system 
"pbrt'J’/Jir t!y thOjthai has come under so much 
... .. ... .. ... v • you ••• m" vsocij- e.riticisTi.' It was a sys- 
j-r.c'-.V'. ’■ • . ; ..ra-. 'he A.i-j^ri v’hnrub/ b.T 'ofn.'mls 

j: '•" • in somr. others with top biteiii^enc? 

. ivtvt:r.a| j . -ssr or.nibilkies cr:udticted se- 
Ism.ifjy; by (ho committee could j cr 4 briefings for selected sen- 
ja;' i-.i nresent location : i0r nicrabcrs cf four separate 
j'-'i'c ~‘>i' ‘'-'.vreiTfid fo the com* if.r>ngt*ssional committees. 

. - . . . j Akhoiwh there have been 

| flve-e were _ct.“cr materials, fg-v charges of national secur* 
this source said, that ware so ity matters being leaked as a 
sensitive that it might be best result of this -type of exchange, . 
If or. o*»ly the chairman and vice many in Congress believe that 
Jchtnrman cf the committee to jf also deprived them of a, way 
jstt. thorn. Art! the source did to control the operations of in- 
jjiot ru-o . put the possibility telifgence agencies, .moreover 
jthsi. trrerc* mjrbt be documents the-;? have been .repeated 
• ".'"ibis ocMody should charger, with considers, b'e evi» 
ij’.cre.‘ : ,v'. that. Government off i- 

1 was ricc.r vtcrK the view of cials have iic-a to the Congress 
this source that r.z this juncture, during these sessions. 


12 April 1975 rs ' ■■■, .. ; •• . ‘ , 

■> iCspnf ric- 

*® s V*»TA'* KVVi , 

^ row wouVJ dfEspnt front Fratidont Ford's belief fe 
die of ari &ifectivr; -i;.tslli^encc. sysfcan, Nor is 5c 
open to dispute u^tyvi'lcig;-; in rVt branches of Govern- 
ra.er.t charged noth' irkuL’trence responsibilities J»?s 
special obligations to protect the secrecy of vital infor- 
mation, sources and pav'xbirss, - . ■ 

In return xor a degree of secrecy transcending that 
accoi ded to other agencies of democratic government, 
the intelligence services have a- special obligation to be 
punctilious in obeying the spirit as well -as the letter 
of their mandates, to resist scrupulously any tempta- 
tions toward a loose raterprotation of their authority. 

It is the recent excesses on this latter score— the 
abuse of their powers, not their value when properly 
exercised that has given rise to current investigations 
and studies oi tho national inteiliocnce system. If ary 
serious scrutiny of a Govemaaept institution is ta.nta- 
ncutnt to dismantling fast institution, as Mr. Ford 
implied, then there must be something wrong with 
the iostituiten. 

Legislative and executive branches clearly have to 
devise procedures together to protect the secrecy of vital 
papers, -as President Ford proposed to do. Congressional 
committees in particular have an. obligation, in this field 
a.iovn all, io live down their reputation for indiscretions 
and publicity-seeking. Unfortunately, the “traditional” 
way of safeguarding secrets, when consultation with 
Congress is required, has too often meant withholding 
them entirely, perhaps even lying about, them to resoon- 
sible legislators, . 

If the. 'President's otherwise unexceptionable remarks 
were. •.■ mended to imply that ha would simply refuse 
*’«Pi«y «u signifkwjcit information to the Congress, 
•.his course could or.lv provoke a repeat of the acrimoni- 
ous suspicions and confrontations that so marred for- 
mer President Nixon’s last years in office. No arm of 
Government, however vital or sensitive, can claim a 
totally privileged position beyond all demands for ac- 
countability. 


WASHINGTON POSj 
15 April 1975 


. Jne ijl 4. ijuufe m !\ Ueatli 

The executive director $»£* any other Queries would have 
tbci presidential commission i c wait until the .Rockefeller 
Investigating the Central ,L> commission finishes its work 
teHige nee Agency said yester- .Tune 15 and makes its report 
d.^ that so far there has beet The commission, with Roft- 
no evidence to support aUega- ald Reagan making a rare ap- 
ilhTiaca 81 * involved in pearance as a member, heard 
| arsassinaaotl Urcsi- , three witnesses yesterday: 

,d-nt. Kennedy. j Donald Chamberlain, insnec-j 

David V. Bel in. who was | tor general of .the CIA, and' 
|«Jco a member of the War/sn [agency general counsel John 
j Commission that found that 1 5, Warner* — both of whom de- 
il.ee Harvey Oswald w« aolely ! c’ined to meet, with reporters 
responsible xor Kennedy's kill.- j — and Norman Dorsen, profes* 
lug, talked to reporters after Jaror cf law at New York Uni- 
the 33th closed meeting of the i vers ity. 

JweS- by ViC * Dorsen rcl / as . e . d * prepared 
' w - summary of h:s testimony 

“Thus far we have not found which said that the CIA’s ax- 
any credible evidence that the empti'cm from “normal consti- 
CIA was involved as a party in tutional restraints has re- 
tire assassination” he said ia suited in unfortunate conse-t 
answer to questions. He said .fumocea.” 1 
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By RANDI HENDERSON ■ , 

Bella Abzug gets enough laughs 'a 
minute to turn a comedian green with 
envy. 

. What delights the New York con- 
gresswoman’s audiences most are her 
total lack of self-consciousness and 
.forthright denunciation of that with 
which she disagrees! 

"What do I have to come all the’way 
out here for?” she demanded in humor- 
ous indignation at one of the few nega- 
tive responses she got to her speech last 
•night in the Johns Hopkins’ Shriver Hall. 

"ran tired— what am I doing here any- 
way?” ; 

t It had been a rough evening for Mrs. 

; Abzug. Tearing herself away early from 
a White House reception of the national 
committee , for international women's 
year, she resignedly told the representa- 
tives of the Hopkins women’s center who 
had come to pick her up, "The last time I 
spoke in Maryland, they weFe mean to 
me when I was late.” ... . , 

i The Hopkins crowd didn’t mind their 
45-minute wait, though, and the feisty 
congresswoman soon had them chuc- 
kling at her witticisms and applauding 
her philosophies. 

•- -One of seven congressional represent- 
atives who recently returned from a 
fact-finding mission in Southeast Asia, 
the consequences of actions in that war- 
torn area are uppermost in her mind. 

„ “It’s terrible over there, just terri- 

LOS ANGELES TIMES 
13 April 1975 


Me,” she said. “There is a total erosion 
cf [President] Thieu’s power and more, 
repression than before. 

' “There is a lot of killing that goes on 
when there’s a war. The way to stop that 
killing is to negotiate an agreement. Our 
obligation is to find a way to use our pol- 
itical and diplomatic strength to urge 
-Thieu to resign.” 

The outspoken representative had. 
harsh words for U.S. foreign policy mak- 
ers. “The administration and Dr. [Henry] 
Kissinger refuse to admit they’re 
wrong,” she., accused. “A strong nation 
.like ours can afford to admit a mistake. 

“The American people decided many 
.years ago that they didn’t want to be the 
policemen of the world— but somehow 
the Pentagon and the administration ha- 
ven’t gotten the message. 

“It is sheer weakness to say that we 
can’t allow ourselves to lose Vietnam or 
Cambodia. Vietnam and Cambodia) were 
never ours to lose.” r 

Another matter that has kept Mrs. 
Abzug preoccupied lately is the current 

investigation of domestic spying by the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

Chairman of the House Subcommit- 
tee cn Information and Individual 
Rights, Mrs. Abzug disclosed recently 
that the CIA had opened her mail and : 
kept a file on her anti-war activities. 

t. (Ifpu- r«T* ■ 

ilic 13 iiiteucuug rntvn ycv/pic o 

private lives,” she said as her car pulled 
away from the White House. “What they 
should be doing is watching for lunatics 





BY ROBERT L. JACKSON 

Times Staff Writer 

MIAMI— In the living room of his 
small stucco home, a private detec- 
tive named Arthur J. Balletti spoke 
quietly about a domestic surveillance 
job he might have pulled for the Cen- ‘ 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

Balletti said he did not really know. 
The surveillance, involving comedian 
Dan Rowan, occurred back in 1960. 
Some records of it have mysteriously 
disappeared. 

Rowan's Las Vegas hotel room also 
was bugged at that time. But Balletti 
’ said this was done by "Fred Harris," 
the apparent code name of a cowork- 
cr he claimed he had met for the first 
time. Balletti said it was Harris who 
carried all the electronic equipment. 

Who ordered the job done on Row- 
. an, and why? Balletti said Robert A. 
Maheu, then a paid consultant to in- 
dustrialist Howard R. Hughes, gave 
the order, but that he— Balletti— was 
not told why. 

' "Maheu may only have been the 
middleman," Balletti said. 

Maheu, who was fired by the 
Hughes organization in 1970, declined 
to discuss Balletti's statements with a 
reporter. 

The Rowan incident which is ex- 
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pected to be probed by Senate CIA 
investigators, is significant because it 
may have grown out of a CIA-Mafia 
connection in which Maheu allegedly 
played a role. 

Sources have told The Times that 
Chicago mobster Sam Giancana 
.worked with the CIA in the early 
1960s on plans to assassinate Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro. Johnny Rossel-. ■ 
li, an associate of Giancana, said in 
court four years ago that he figured 
in those assassination plans himself 
and that he worked with Maheu. But 
Rosselli has refused further comment. 

According to a story in Time maga- 
zine last month, Rowan was friendly 
in 1960 with singer Phyllis. McGuire, 
who was described as Giancana's girl- 
friend. As a favor to Giancana, the 
magazine said, the CIA sought to pro- 
vide him with information on Row- 
an's involvement with Miss McGuire 
and bugged Rowan’s hotel room in 
* the process. 

A stocky than of 44, Balletti was 
formerly employed by a Miami detec- 
tive firm called Investigators, Inc. In 
October, 1960, his boss, Edward L. 
DuBois Jr., "told me I had a surveil- 
lance to work in Nevada, "he relates. 

"He was a good friend of Maheu's 


who might shoot the President.” 

She continued the theme at the Hop- 
kins. “Watergate is not' over yet, my 
friends,” she warned. “The CIA has set 
, itself up as a supergovernment.” • 

Entertaining the audience with de- 
tails of the trivialities in her personal 
file (“The hottest thing in my file was 
that I saw the North Vietnamese repre- 
sentative in Paris— a public visit report- 
ed by the newspapers”), she did not min- 
imize the seriousness of domestic sur- 
veillance. . ' r 

“They’re paying a lot of attention to 
your affairs and my affairs instead of 
taking care of the affairs of the country 
like they’re supposed to. This, country, 
has never recovered from the McCarthy 
era. We have to erase and cut out ail the 
poisons that are permeating government - 
agencies.” 1 *■ 

The subject of a spate of newspaper 
and magazine articles analyzing her be- 
havior in Congress, Mrs. Abzug, who 
plans to run for the Senate seat of James 
Buckley (C.-R.,N.Y.) in 1976 is amused 
at the Bella- watchers. 

“They keep debating whether I’ve 
3 ,.ellowed,” she laughed on the ride to 
Baltimore, her ubiquitous hat next tb her 
on the car seat,, her toes wriggling in 
freedom from her shoes. ‘ “I haven’t 
changed. They’ve all gotten used to me. 
They used to think I was just a hell-rais- 
er. Now they know the other sides of me. 
They see I’m a hard worker, a good leg- 
islator.” 


and both were former FBI agents," 
Balletti said. "We had done occasional 
work for Maheu — checking the back- 
ground of individuals or companies — 
and Ed said this was another job Ma- 
heu had given us." 

"But DuBois didn't tell me who the 
surveillance was on. He said I should 
call in for details once I got to Las 
Vegas." 

When he phoned in. Balletti said he 
was instructed to put Rowan under 
surveillance at the Riviera Hotel and 
to watch for the appearance of Phyl- 
lis McGuire. He also was put in touch 
with "Harris," who Balletti said had 
checked into the Riviera to bug Row- 
an’s room, 

"Harris was the wire man, and I 
was to handle the physical surveil- 
lance of Rowan," Balletti said. "We 
were supposed to work together." 

He said Harris was tight-lipped and 
told him only that he was from Los 
Angeles. The wire man never said for 
whom he was working, Balletti relat- 
ed. 

Asked about the results' of his sur- 
veillance. Balletti said that he fol- 
lowed Rowan for a w'eek-and-a-half 
—"on the golf course, at his club, ev- 
■ erywHere"— and never spotted Miss 
McGuire. He said he dictated regular 
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imports tc his Miami office. 

Tssvitard the end of October, Harris 
said he would have to leave Las Ve- 
gas for two days, but left his electro- 
nic gear in the hotel room, Balietti 
said. The room was directly above 
Rowan’s. . - 

On the night of Oct. 31, I960, Clark 
County deputy sheriffs raided the' 
room, arrested Balietti and confiscat- 
ed a?! the equipment He was charged 
with invasion of privacy by use of a 
listening- device and with operating 
as a detective in Nevada without a 
state license. 


, Balietti said the raid resulted from' 
a case of mistaken identity— that the 
officers had been searching for "Beer 
Bottle’’ Harris, a local burglar who . 
had pulled a job the day before. As to 
Fred Harris, Balietti said he never- 
•saw him again, and no such person’ 
was charged in the Rowan bugging. 

■ Once in-custody, Balietti said he 
telephoned his boss, DuBois, arid that 
Maheu arranged a bondsman for him. 
He was released from jail the next 
.day. Charges against Balietti later 
. were dropped at Rowan's request. 

Adding to the mystery is the fact 
that the Clark County sheriffs de- 
partment ha's no record of any arrest 
in the Rowan case. Rowan, however, 
said he dearly remembers the in- 
cident and confronted the man now 
identified, as Balietti after his arrest: ; 

Tie claimed to be a private investi- 
gator out cf Miami," Rowan said. Tie • 

nu-Ao PrvoiArf V n>i ^ • 
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He didn't seem the least bit, con- 
cerned. And I found out he was 
sprung (released from jail) quickly." 

Edward L. Du Bois III. who suc- 
ceeded his late father as head of In- 
vestigators, Inc., agreed with Balietti 
that the Rowan surveillance was in- 
stituted at Maheu's request. Both Du- 
Bois arid Balietti said that they had 
never knowingly worked for the CIA. 

DuBois told a reporter he would, 
look up his own file on the case. But 
a fevrdays later he said he had dis- 
covered that his file was missing. . 

Maheu, while declining comment, 
testified in a civil suit last year that 
he had done "sensitive" work for the 
CIA in 1960 and 1961 in the Miami 
area At that time he headed his own 
consultant firm, called Maheu & As- 
sociates. 

WASHINGTON POST 
16 April 1975 

. Harris Questions 
Necessity of CIA 

Associated Press 
Former Sen. Fred Har- 
ris, a candidate for the 
■ 1976 Democratic presiden- 

tial nomination, said yes- 
terday the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency should be 
eliminated. . 

p- Harris said that while 
. many critics of the agency, , me 
are asking how it can be ^ 
.better controlled, “I be-. en , 
Meve the Of A should be dei 

abolished,” - ' cm 


ST. LOUIS GLOBE ' DEMOCRAT 
_2_ APRIL 1975 

. WITCH mw 

For more than three months, the Central 
Intelligence Agency has been under attack, 
not for anything it is doing now but for what 
it did or allegedly did in the first quarter- 
century of its existence prior to 1973. It has 
urcome clear in the last three months that 
tne stacks are ideological and political in 
nature, that the charges are largely without 
merit whet? examined in context, and that 
the CIA charges are merely the vehicle for 
sn attack on United States foreign policy. 

Sensational, unsubstantiated articles last 
December claimed that the CIA engaged in a 
“massive illegal domestic intelligence opera- 
- against possible foreign agents, com- 
plete with intelligence files, break-ins, wire- 
taps and mail inspections. 

The director of the CIA, William E. Colby 
has testified that: CIA agents infiltrated 
dissident circles in a search for ‘’possible 
foreign links with American dissidents;” that 
“files were established on about 10,000 
citizens," and that there have been ‘‘tare 
occasions” of physical surveillance of Ameri- 
cans to “identify the source of leaks” of 
classified information. Colby has acknowl- 
edged that from 1953 to 1973, the CIA 
“conducted several programs to survev and 
open, selected- mail between the United States 
and two Communist countries;” that there 
were telephone taps “against 21 residents of 
the United States between 1951 and 1965, and 
bone thereafter” to check on leaks of 
classified information; and that there was 
one break-in in 1966, 1969, and 1971, each 
involving “premises related to agency em- 
ployes and ex-employes.” 

☆* ☆ 

HONE OF This can be considered “mas- 
sive” except the files on 10,000 persons. And 
even thdt must be put in perspective. Some 
2,000 Americans each year are known to be 
contacted by foreign agents. Many others are 
members of groups with Communist/ revolu- 
tionary connections overseas. A file of 10,000 
persons in a nation of 210 million is hardly 
extraordinary. 

Was the CIA activity — all of which had 
ended by 1973 when then-director James R. 
Schlesinger took over and put ari end to it — 
“illegal”? Critics point to the CIA charter 
which forbids the ClA from exercising 
“internal-security functions.” But that Same 
charter makes the CIA director “responsible 
for protecting intelligence sources and meth- 
ods from unauthorized disclosure.” Further- 
more, does the CIA’s mission of evaluating 
"intelligence relating to the national securi- 
ty” end at the Water’s edge if foreign agents 
in this country Utilize Americans, if foreign 
sources control American subversive groups, 
if Americans return from Communist train- 
ing abroad, and so forth? 

Further complicating the haziness of the 
existing jurisdiction is the reported refusal of 
the FBI under the late J. Edgar Hoover to 
accept Surveillance tasks resulting from 
foreign CIA cases traced back to the U.S. 
Thus the CIA, dr no one, would follow cases 
originating abroad. 

Even if the CIA charges do not involve 
“massive” offenses or “illegal” ones, was 
wjiat the CIA did immoral or repugnant? 
Based on the evidence, the answer must be a 


resounding no. Most of the allegations 
involve the CIA’s counterintelligence u;a£. 
which has the task of guarding the CIA front 
penetration by foreign spies, protecting ft-, 
sources of information, and preventing intel- 
ligence secrets from .fclliug into enemy 
hands, inis is called domestic counteristsi- 
Iigeacs action, and is authorized by law. 
Domestic counterespionage is not an author- 
ized function of the CIA, but the CIA 
evidently did not engage in this by any 
reasonable interpretation. 

The CIA did investigate some of the anti- 
war movement to determine the extent of 
foreign involvement, reportedly, on direct 
orders from the President. Some of tte 
dissidents had gone to Havana and Hanoi, 
and the extent of foreign influence could be 
detailed in a thick book. Former CLA. 
Director Richard Helms has testified as.Sy 
this involvement. He categorically denies 
any illegal CIA activity, as do ether direc- 
tors. 

The work that the CIA does is absolutely 
vital to national security. Even most liberals 
recognize this, but they are trying to stir cp 
a false Watergate style scandal by question- 
ing the role of secrecy in an open society. 
The question is of more than academic 
interest, but there is no such thing as an 
open intelligence operation — it is a contra- 
diction in terms. Those who are demanding 
more openness in CIA affairs, particularly 
through further congressional supervision, 
would severely weaken the effectiveness of 
the CIA. They are as blind to that as they 
have been over the potential internal and 
external security threats that motivated the 
CIA to take the actions it did. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

THOSE WHO SEE THE CIA as a threat to 
civil liberties know better, if they have 
examined the evidence to date. The few 
persons who were subjects of CIA surveil- 
lance were those who contacted foreign 
agents, who were suspected for reasonable 
cause of espionage or other subversive 
activity involving foreign powers, or who are 
or were CIA employes. In each case, the CIA 
surveillance was reasonable, probably lawful 
under the hazy CIA charter, and certainly 
necessary even in a free society. 
a * he CIA already is overseen bv the 
President, National Security Council and 
four subcommittees of Congress. It is now 
being investigated by a “blue ribbon" 
presidential citizens panel, two select com- 
mittees of Congress, several regular commit- 
tees, and the Justice Department. It’s 
becoming a political circus, with ideological 
purists trying to turn it into a campaign 
against CIA operations anywhere. The witch 
hunt h designed to destroy the CIA as an 
instrument of American foreign policy in the 
apparent belief that it is ail outdated relic of 
the Cold War, unnecessary in the era of 
detente. 

i he campaign against the CIA must not be 
allowed to succeed. The role of the CIA needs 
to be more exactly defined than it is now, but 
the agency should not be saddled with 
restrictions which will impair the invaluable 
intelligence role it plays in urotecting U.S. 
security and interests. 


The Oklahoman, a for- 
mer chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic 1 National Commit- 
tee, told a breakfast audi- 
ence that if he were Presi- 
dent, he would increase 
employment from the cur- 


'rent 88 million persons to' 
100 million within 13 
months and would fight 
fpr a $30 billion tax cut,- 
nearly $10 billion more 
than that approved by 
.President Ford. 1 . 
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1 BY DON COOK 

j Times SlaH Writer 

LISBON — Ever since American 
Ambassador Frank Cariucci arrived 
’ here three months ago, he has been 
busy shooting down stories that he 
really works for the Central Intel- 
' ligence Agency, and it has been like 
killing flies with an air rifle. 

1 He has now tried the "flypaper 
technique," facing a Lisbon press con- 
ference arranged at the unusual invi- 
tation of the Information Ministry., 
'•with about . 100 Portuguese and 
foreign journalists. But however suc- 
cessful he might have been, the CIA. 
complex goes on buzzing in Lisbon 
and probably never will expire. 

The ambassador at least won 
plaudits for his fluent Portuguese 
. which was reported to be gramatical- 
ly almost perfect if somewhat marred 
for Lisbon perfectionists by a Brazili- 
an accent As for the press confer- 
ence itself, the questions were, pre- 
Idictably, along the lines of "have you 
'stopped beating your wife?' (as it 
.happens, Cariucci has no wife). And 
ihis replies were greeted, predictably, 
■with "Methinks he doth. protest too. 

| much-® 

I The Portuguese press these days is 
i Leftist-con trolled almost across the 
board, much of it openly Communist 
jAnd about all that Cariucci could 
’ really expect when he decided to 
face the mob was that they would 
i spell his name right and quote him 
correctly. That was about what his 
CIA disclaimers got, along with, a 
large dose of skepticism. 

The weekly newpaper Sempre Fixe 
carried the story of the press confer- 
ence under a headline "One Hour to 
Say No* with a cartoon of Cariucci 
holding a halo over his own head and 


a lead the article which read; 
“Lured to the press conference by 
promises of clarification, instead ail 
. we got were denials." . , 

The Lisbon daily Diario de Noticias, 
one of the more responsible papers in 
the country, leaped for its headline 
on the circumstances under which 
Cariucci had been forced to leave 
Zanzibar where he served as head of 
the American diplomatic _ mission. 
Their headline read: "Munitions was 
the word Frank Cariucci used when 
he was thrown out of Zanzibar.” 

It was indeed true, for it seems that 
at some particularly tense point in a 
Zambian governmental upheaval, 
Cariucci got on the. telephone to 
"Washington and said over an open 
line that he wanted more "ammuni- 
tion" in the form of. policy decisions 
and instructions to deal with the si- 
tuation. The gleeful Zanzibarians lis- 
tening in on the conversation de- 
clared him persona non grata and 
tossed him out Try to explain this to 
the Portuguese press these days and 
have it understood. 

Carlucd, as can be surmised, is a 
combative personality and not exact- 
ly a low-profile diplomat. Having 
• served in such exotic trouble posts as 
Zanzibar, Kinshasa and Brazil, anu 
having been sent to Lisbon because 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissin- 
ger did not think the embassy here 
was being tough enough about the 
local Communist problems, it really is 
not very surprising that he has got- 
ten stuck with the CIA label. 

Whether an open press conference, 
exposing himself to some impossible 
questions ("can you produce -doc- 
uments to prove you were not in- 
volved in the March coup?) was the 
best way to deal with the situation. 


most of Carluccfs diplomatic col- 1 
leagues in Lisbon would doubt But 
at least he is on the record as having 
denied any CIA connection. ‘ 

• *It is inconceivable that someone 
from the CIA could occupy the 
.foreign and domestic posts that I 
have, which need careful clearance 
by the United States Senate," Carluc- . 
ci said. "I have not nor ever have 
been a CIA member, and the United 
States had no part whatsoever in the 
events of March. 11 (the attempted 
countercoup in Portugal which 
failed)." _ . * , 

Before the press conference, Car-i 
lucd had given several on-the-record 
interviews to American journalists on 
the subject of his .alleged CIA in- 
. vclvement and sent a formal protest 
to the Portuguese Foreign Ministry 
about an article on the subject which 
appeared in the Lisbon newspaper, 
Capital At the same time he wrote to, 
the Ministry of Information to com- 
plain about a "well-oiled, well-direct- 
ed smear campaign" against him. The 
result was the invitation from Infor- 
mation Minister Jorge Jesuino , to 
,come to the ministry in person — 
which Cariucci promptly accepted. 

Whether his efforts have been ef- 
fective or counterproductive, wheth- 
er it will now die away or whether 
there is enough inuendo from the 
press conference -to keep things : 
going, remains to be seen. The fact 
that the deputy director of the CIA, 
Lt Gen. Vernon A. Walters, made a 
visit to Portugal last August at a par- 
ticularly difficult period in the short- 
lived era of Gen. Antonio de Spinola's 
presidency is not much help to Car- 
iucci and the American Embassy to- 
day. ‘ .. X. 


THE GUARDIAN MANCHESTER 
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From our own Correspondent, Washington, March 20 


The request by a group of 
Labour Members of Parliament 
for the withdrawal of the CIA 
station . chief in London, Mr 
Cord Meyer, together with nine 
other US embassy officials said 
to be working for the CLu, has 
caused some annoyance here 
that is not being taken too 
seriously. . 

Britain and the US have a 
long record of collaboration on 
intelligence matters, and CIA 
personnel have been stationed 
in London with the evident 
knowledge and agreement of 
successive British Governments. 
Equally, both M15 and MI6 
have senior British jfteEHffinS}, 
in Washington worMWgPFfrtHsr 


the cover of regular diplomatic 
postings in the British embassy. 

But because Britain Is far 
more secretive about these mat- 
ters than the Americans, there 
is no official British acknowl- 
edgment that the embassy here 
harbours intelligence officers, 
and, again unlike the CIA, the 
British would never allow their 
intelligence agents here to be 
identified like Mr Cord Meyer 
has been in London. ,-. » 

There has been some evi- 
dence in recent weeks that the 
CIA has not merely Indulged 
in friendly cooperation with 
British intelligence services but 
has also done some rather ludi- 

fffef«e(eas ! Si6 ! 01?08/08 r : 


human events 
12 APRIL 1975 

if According to exceptionally well-informed Wash- 
ington sources. President Ford initially okayed 
the sending of money to non-Communist labor 
unions, parties and newspapers in Portugal to stop 
any extreme leftist takeover of our NATO affiy. 
Though the money had already been legally allo- 
cated to the appropriate CIA fund. Secretary of 
State Kissinger convinced Ford not to send the 
money just prior to the release date. The only 
reason cited: a. bad press if word of the decision 
ever got out. •. 
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Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 


List 


Continuing the chilling techniques 
by which Portugal’s Communist-lean- 
ing regime- is systematically 'Under- 
mining U.S. influence, the weekly news 
magazine, Vida Mundial, has cunning- 
ly linked an anti-CIA U.S. congressman 
to charges that the U.S. embassy has 
become a CIA haven. 

Tucked into the March 27 article was 
the implication — totally untrue — that 
Rop. Michael Harrington (D-Mass.) 
leaked to the magazine a list of all 
U.S. personnel assigned to the U.S. 
embassy in Portugal since the April 
1974 revolution overthrew 40 years of 
right-wing dictatorship. 

Since playing a major role in un- 
covering classified information, later 
leaked to the press, which revealed 
eovert CIA activities in Chile, Har- 
rington ha3 been the CIA’s most 
prickly congressional hairshirt. By 
portraying so prominent an American 
liberal as a conduit to the Communist- 
controlled Portuguese press, the new 
far-left militarist- regime in Lisbon 
attempts to claim — and display — sup- 
port within the respectable American 
left. That, in turn, reflects how impor- 
tant total control of the press in Lis- 
bon h ss been in guiding Portugal on 
its tragic leftward path. 

Publishing what it called the “list” 
el American personnel posted to the 
embassy after the April revolution, 
Vida Mundial said its "list" was iden- 
tical to the “list” that was “provided 

by the State Department to Rep. Har- 
rington’s office in December 1974.” 

Testifying last November to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
against the nomination of Frank Cax-- 
lucci as ambassador to Portugal, Har- 
rington made the sensational but pre- 
posterous charge that the embassy 
after the revolution was stacked with 
CIA agents and other intelligence spe- 
cialists. To try to prove his accusation, 
Harrington then asked the State De- 
partment to supply him with a list of 
all personnel sent to Lisbon after 
April. 

But Harrington did not follow up 
the request. His statement to us that 
neither lie nor his office ever received 
.such a list is fully supported by the 
State Department. 

Indeed, Harrington, while an Intran- 
sigent foe of the CIA, is no admirer of 
Portugal’s new leftist regime. He told 
ws thr “deliberate, planned disruption" 
of center parties “by forces under the 
internal discipline of the Communist^ 
Party” gravely concerns him. 

Such criticism from the American 
left, however, finds no place in the 
controlled Lisbon press. Harrington 
•was used for one reason: Having 
placed himself in the vanguard of the 
attack on CIA intervention in the in- 
ternal politics of Chile and other na- 
tions under Communist political siege, ■ 
he becomes a foil for the sinister forces 
seemingly on the verge of consolidat- 
ing Communist power in NATO ally 
Portugal. 

The Communist-controlled press has 
become a vital weapon in this totali- 
tarian takeover, marking A significant 
change between Portugal (with its 40- 
ysar tradition of totalitarianism) and 


events 'following the left takeover or 
Chile (which had a strong parliamen- 
tary tradition). The Soviet Union, 
which played end !os* the high-stakea 
game In Chile, is known to hold the un- 
controlled Chilean press at least par- 
tially responsible for the overthrow of 
Marxist President Salvador Allende. 

The mistake is not. being repeated 
in Portugal, where the far left totally 
regulates what people hear arid read. 
Accordingly, the United States and 
particularly the CIA are painted in 
ugly colors with no rebuttal possible. 

An article in the March 27 edition of 
Diaria de Notitias charged that the 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
20 March 1975 


U.S.. embassy and other American mil- 
lets in Portugal have been packed 
with "hundreds of functionaries” bu 
the CIA. 

n The afternoon A Capital on March 
S smeared Carlucci as an “agent and 
strategist for the CIA” who has mads 
his embassy "a CIA base.” The United 
States, it also said, “is blocking Por- 
tuguese efforts to secure foreign cred- 
its” (though President Ford asked and 
tile Congress last week appropriated 
$20 million in aid to Portugal). The 
worst lie published in the Vida Mun- 
dial article charged that Carlucci him- 
self had been a CIA agent in the U.S. 
embassy in Chile (where he has never 
been assigned). \ . 

Little wonder, then, that the United 
States finds itself powerless to counter 
the fast-paced threat of a Communist 
takeover in Portugal, and that left-of- 
center American politicians such as. 
Ren. Harrington find themselves used 
a? rat's-Daws along the way, 

® 1973. Meld Enterprises, Ine. 


of f ho nations 


minus 


By Joseph C. Karsch 


We learned from Chile what hap- 
pens when ' the CIA moves into a 
country to block a possible Commu- 
nist take-over. 

We are about to learn from Portu- 
gal what happens when the CIA is no 
longer able to play such a role. 

The Communists are active in the 
new political movements in Portugal. 
They do not yet control the Supreme 
Council which is the new political 
instrument of. the now dominant 
Armed Forces Movement. Nor do the 
Communists yet seem to have full 
control over the armed forces. But 
they have much strengthened their 
influence of recent weeks and seem to 
be making fresh gains almost daily. 
One of their more interesting recent 
actions was to persuade the Supreme 
Council to banish the small Maoist 
and Trotskyist splinter groups on 
their left. Moscow-disciplined Com- 
munists abhor above all else anything 
to their own left. 

This is a condition which until very 
recent times would have brought the 
CIA into massive but. clandestine 
action. They would have been as- 
signed the job of preventing a decisive 
Communist take-over. They would 
have worked with or through what- 
ever political forces in Portugal were 
ready and willing to make a fight of It. 
They would have spent money freely 
and provided weapons when and if 
deemed useful. 

But right now the CIA is hog-tied by 
special investigations of their activi- 
ties by both House and, Senate, and by 
a new law passed by Congress last 
December. It was an amendment to 
the foreign aid bill which prohibits 
any covert political activities by the 
CIA unless the President of the United 
States has first made a finding of a 
clear threat to American security and 
has so informed the members of the 
respective Senate and House over- 
sight committees. 

It is estimated that compliance with 
the law would result in at least 150 


formed of the President’s finding. 
Such a finding would therefore * ‘leak’ ’ 
within a matter of minutes of the time 
the committees were informed. There 
is no evidence whatever of any presi- 
dential finding in regard to present 
conditions in Portugal. And it is 
inconceivable that under present cir- 
cu instances in Washington ths covart 
branch of CIA would deliberately 
flout an act of Congress less than four 
months old - - . 

There is already doubt about the 
survival of the CIA. It Is under 
mounting pressure and criticism. 
Congress seems disposed at the mo- 
ment even to abolish the covert 3ide of 
CIA and reduce the organization 
exclusively to the gathering of in- 
telligence by open means. For the CIA 
to flout the new law and do anything 
clandestine in Portugal right now 
would be to court disaster for itself. 
Hence denials of any role in Portugal 
can, on this occasion, be taken at face 
value. 

This means that if Portugal is to 
survive as a non-Communist country 
— it must do it on its own. There can 
be no help for the anti-Communists 
from the big building in McLean, 
Virginia. Its covert side is hors de 
combat. 

The stakes are fairly high. Portugal 
is almost as important to the south- 
western comer of the NATO alliance 
as Turkey Is to the southeastern. The 
U.S. Air Force Constantly uses air 
bases in the Portuguese Azores. The 
Soviets have requested refueling 
rights for their fishing fleets on the 
Island of Madeira. Those fleets are 
assumed to be the eyes and ears of 
Soviet naval Intelligence in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. ■>' 

To this day no country which has 
come under decisive Communist con-, 
trol has ever recovered from that 
control. Someday there may be an 
exception, but it hasn't happened yet. 

Hence Washington, helpless to do 
anything about It, watches the evolu- 
tion of Portugal’s new revolution — 


A me mw wuuiu resuu m ai leasi iou u on 0 f Portugal S new re’ 
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^ Jall^fli AtiM. A ■ Prize-winning correspondent and retired associate editor of she 
• Nevs York Times, Cl A. operatives routinely subvert free electionsrn 

— ' • ; other countries, assassinate leaders, and overthrow unfnendiy 

In- the wake of Watergate. Americans have become totally disen- governments: Their allegiance to "The Company is oa. i| «e 
chanted with certain, federal institutions whose undercover ac- Mafia, the Agency is a true brotherhood, -a/oo cy. - 

tivitieswere seldom questioned in the past. Prodded on by news- bers of the Company wit dojsnytnmg .or ’each otne ■ - - - 

paper reports and the Incredible revelations of murder and subvert, bribe, corrupl. kill and kiliagam. ''»f“are«theto)afc. 
mayhem both at home and abroad by men like top CIA official Company will care for y° u ■ - ■> exce .P t thci 1 • ’ .. 1 

Victor Marchetti ( Penthouse , January 1S75), many government everyone is expendable.” 0X2) • . , PXDPndab !etSJSi 

committees are currently investigating the inner workings of the E. Howard hunt, however \ was urf of wSe- 
Central Intelligence Agency. Much of what the CIA has done- ! after he left the CiA and 

under the convenient cloak of national security— is now coming to ■ House espionage. Arrested in 1972 for.masterm n _ g 
light. BulPenthouse feels that the CIA’s activities represent only the gate break-in, Hunt's subsequent demandfo^l h ™fg 

tip of an iceberg, and that it is of vital interest to examine the entire : money' broke the back of the Watergate c :ae pnthaisse 

sinister network of some nineteen overlapping agencies that make ; disillusioned and beaten rnan. in jthts ® ®* c d £?farfa?m 

up this nation's intelligence community— organizations whose : interview with Ken Kelley, Hunt reveals tha mav serve 

methods have often gone far beyond the limits and safeguards, healed. "I've served eleven months n prison a y ®ve 

provided for and guaranteed under our Constitution. i more," he says. "I've lost my wife and I ve 

P To this end. we have assigned top investigative reporters to.; life I knew and enjoyed and was dedicatee Itc ^ 
maketheirewn independent inquiries and present their findings in |’ve been humhi ated. r ridiculed at id l< 3St - ° 

a series of articles for Penthouse . And-asaguideto his investiga- ' were so-called friends. And I suS 

tion-we sent a memo to Senator Frank Church, chairman of the, pay. If they want to see my blood running in the gutter, m suretrtai 
Senate CIA probe, telling him of ways to pierce the elaborate web can be achieved too. <.xV ) 
of self-protection the CIA has carefully woven about itself. This 

memo, written by specialists who have spent years s tudyin g the. 

CIA at first hand, is reproduced on pages 50 and 51. Apr) j 


The Central Intelligence Agency was 
created by act of Congress, and its lawful 
powers, duties, activities, and purposes 
are wholly defined and circumscribed by 
The National Security Act of 1947. Under 
this law, the agency is authorized to act 
solely in matters related to intelligence 
affecting the national security. All other 
activities are illegal as being in violation 
of Article I, Section 1 of the Constitution, 
which vests all legislative powers in the 
Congress. The National Security Act 
does not authorize the agency to engage . 
in activities designed to manipulate po- 
litical, military, economic, or social de- 
velopments in foreign countries. It is re- 
stricted to collecting, analyzing, integrat- 
ing, interpreting, and disseminating in- 
formation. However, the agency has 
made a practice of engaging in non- 
intelligence-related activities. 

The CIA has admitted some of these 
activities. Among them are: 

(a) assisting individuals, organiza- 
tions, and factions contesting for control 
of foreign nations; 

(b) providing paramilitary support to 
foreign groups and nations; 

(c) providing financial and other sup- 
port for counterinsurgency efforts; 

(d) providing financial support from 
1950 to 1967 for the overseas work of 


various private cultural, labor, and edu- 
cational organizations in the U.S., such 
as the National Students Association, 
which espoused positions favorable to 
the United States in international confer- 
ences and other forums; 

(e) providing virtually aii of the funding 
for, and exercising control over broad- 
casting by Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty into Eastern Europe and the Sovi- 
et Union during the 1.950 s and 1960 s; 

(f) participating in the organization, 
funding, and direction of the Bay of Pigs 
invasion of Cuba in 1961; 

(g) participating until 1973 in the or- 
ganization, funding, and direction of ar- 
mies in Laos composed of Laotian and 
Thai mercenaries; 

(h) supplying financial assistance to 
Chilean political parties and media op- 
posed to the government of Salvador 
Allende from 1970 to 1973. 

In addition, the agency, without publicly 
acknowledging the extent of its role, has 
engaged in such related activities as: 

(a) providing funds to Italian parties, 
candidates, and organizations opposed 
to the Italian Communist Party; 

(b) participating in the successful 
coup against Premier Mohammed Mos- 
sadegh of Iran in 1953; 


(c) participating in a successful at- 
tempt to overthrow the Guatemalan gov- 
ernment of Jacobo Arbenz in 1954; 

(d) supporting a rebellion against 
President Sukarno of Indonesia in 1958; 

(e) supporting the Khmer rebels in 

t: u l otn 1 OCrVe onH oor|\/ 1 Q0O‘$‘ 
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(f) supporting the forces of Moise 
Tshombe of the Congo during the 1 960's; 

(g) financially assisting those op- 
posed to the election of Salvador Allende 
as president of the Republic of Chile in 
the elections of 1964 and 1970, and pro- 
viding financial support to Chilean trade 
organizations and others opposed to the 
government of Salvador Allende until the 
successful coup against his government 
and his death on September 11, 1973; 

(h) advising and assisting a counterin- 
surgency effort of the Bolivian govern- 
ment in 1967 to capture and kill Che 
Guevara; 

(i) attempting a coup in Syria in 1957, 
The coup failed, and agency personnel 
had to scramble aboard airplanes to es- 
cape from Damascus. 

Given the nature of these admitted felo- 
nies, we can logically suspect that the 
CIA has committed other felonies, has 
engaged in undemocratic behavior, and 
is properly the subject of intensive con- 
gressional investigation. 


WASHINGTON STAR 
19 March 1975 

Oswald in Dallas: 
h How About Tippit? 

Regarding your story concerning 
Lee Harvey Oswald and George O’- , 
Toole, a former agent of the CIA, 

■ in which O’Toole stated that a ma- 
chine called the psychological 
stress evaluator (PSE) had proved 
that Oswald was telling the truth 
.when he stated, “I didn’t kill any-. 


one” in Dallas the day President 
Kennedy was assassinated, the ma- 
chine probably malfunctioned, as 
Oswald did indeed kill someone in 
Dallas that day. He shot to death 
Officer J. D. Tippit on East 10th St. 
prior to going into the theater where ; 
he was captured. O’Toole should 
check his facts. 


William H. Neild 


Woodbridge, Va. 
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fter Seymour Hersh of the New 
r.ifk York Times reported last Decern- 
£?i-A her that the CIA had engaged in 
.‘ r * ax widespread illegal spying on 
American citizens, the public outcry was 
so great that a number of investigations . 
were launched. President Ford ordered 
Vice President Rockefeller to head a 
" blue-ribbon ” panel to : inyestigate 
Hersh’s charges. MosVobsen/ers, how-- 
ever, felt that the Rockefeller panel, was - 
compromised by the long-standing con-~ 
rred'ons.of many of its members to ihe 
CIA and ether intelligence agencies 1 To' 
insure a thorough investigation, the Sen- 
ate established a special committee- 
headed by Senator Frank Church of Ida-: 


7 ,. (a) the Senate Select Committee 
should protect intelligence community 
'personnel, who. are called to testify, 
ragainst bureaucratic reprisals which; 
•might be taken to silence or intimidate 
them either before or after the fact This, 
assurance is vitally important in view' of 
r personally damaging information held in 
personnel and operational files derived 
from psychological “de-briefings,’" 
polygraph interrogations, and the like. If 
individuals are to testify fully and freely 
about operations they have been in- 
volved in or have knowledge of, this pro-; 
.tection is essential. 

*7 (bj In connection with the majority- 
leader’s letter to the intelligence agen~i 
cies covered under the Select Com- 


ho — to examine government intelligence.! cies covered- under tne beiect uom- 
In addition, the House of Representatives, imittee’s investigation not to destroy files 


set up a similar committee: Penthouse; 
sent the following memorandum to Sen- 
ator Church in February 


: and documents or deny the Committee 
access to them. Penthouse believes the 
Committee should identify the actual 


keepers of those fifes and documents be-! 


TO: The Chairman, Select Committee ..5 
to Study Governmental ;\7fi 

Operations with Respect to . 
Intelligence Activities -7 7~ 

, ROM: Penthouse Editorial Staff .7 

RE: Suggested Guidelines tor 77j 

the Select Committee's 7.-7 

.. . ^.Investigation ...___1_7__7Y ”l 
Background : Penthouse’s interestTand 
concern in the matters under consider-; 
ation by the Select Committee has been-' 
manifested over the years in a variety of j 
articles dealing with the intelligence- 
community’s operations; both at home! 
and abroad.. • -.■■'• 

- Consequently, the following guide-1 
fines are suggested to indicate some ini-] 
tia! lines of inquiry which may not be] 
immediately apparent from the results of] 
previous investigations, of the intelli-j 
gence community. : 7,^- '-^ : 7 
As Penthouse sees it, the Select Com-] 
mittee should examine the organization] 
and procedures of the intelligence com-] 
munity to determine how and in what] 
ways those procedures have been in vio- j 
lation of human and civil rights and howl 
the various agencies have exceeded 
their statutory authority. Although orga-j 
nization and operations are often thought 
to be separable, they are closely related 
and should be approached on a common, 
front. : 

The agencies are large, influential; 
and costly. Our nation’s well-being de- 
pends in part on them. However, the 
agencies derive their character from 
their thousands of employees. These 
persons constitute “the intelligence] 
community. " They are your best source of] 
information for resolving t he paradox be-j 
■tween our government's officially stated' 
policy and its -implementation. As in all 
matters affecting government oper- 
ations, it is often th8 so-called little peo- 
ple who hold the key to the knowledge 
.about what actually occurs. Penthouse,. 
therefore, suggests: . .. .lArippi. 


fore requests for information are directed 
■to the agencies involved. Since entry into' 
.the jnteHigence community' sjiles is so 
’difficult, persons interested in' covering! 
:up an agency’s nonintelligence or illegal J 
-'activities may be able to create ”shad-i 
■ow” cross-files and hide relevant materi- 

CU. I IlCdCOVJUUUlCilO, VVlliwHaiC uooiyuuu. 

To help hide information from Congress, . 
tstill exist in the intelligence community,; 
; and it’s unlikely that damaging informa- 
tion will be provided voluntarily unless it 
us precisely identified by the Senate Se- 
lect Committee.. vr..; •: 

i: (c) Because of the CIA’s dominant po- 
sition in the intelligence community there 
I is a necessity to understand the role of its 
idirector— both as the head of the CIA and 
;as the director of Central Intelligence, 
with responsibilities over the entire intel-j 
ligence community. The Committee: 
should review the study of the CIA and; 
the intelligence community, prepared at 
White House direction by former CIA Di-. 
■rector James Schlesinger during .1971 
and 1972 while he was at the White 
House Office of Management and Bud- 
get. This study — which documents the 
difference between the intelligence 
community’s promise and performance; 
— was later used by President Nixon to! 
recast the responsibility and account-! 
ability of the CIA and the other elements! 
of the intelligence community. It shows! 
how far out of control the intelligence; 
community has gone since the National! 
Security Act of 1 947, and it may be used 
to determine how directors of agencies 
carried out, or exceeded, their statutory 
responsibilities. 

(d) The Select Committee and its staff 
should review the results of previous 
^congressional commissions organized 
to examine intelligence operations, as 
‘well as the background and authority of 
■ the Defense Intelligence Agency, the Na- 
tional Security Agency, and the Drug En- 
forcement Administration, among others, 
insofar as their charters may have em- 
powered them to engage in clandestine 


_ !operations. Although there is no easy 
way to penetrate the organizational, 
‘thicket that protects the intelligence 
community, it must be penetrated if the 
'Select Committee is to establish guilt — 
to find out who did what to whom and at 
whose behest. For purposes ofthe Select 
jCommittee’s investigation, the intelli- 
gence community should be looked 
upon as a multinational conglomerate 
with national as well as international in- 
terests and loyalties. 

(e) Only after the organizational rela- 
tionships among the members of the in- 
telligence community are understood 
can the examination of the specifics of 
unrelated nonintelligence illegal opera- 
tions such as the Chilean coup, the use of 
mercenaries in the Congo, the overthrow 
and attempted overthrow of governments 
in Guatemala, Iran, and Syria be under- 
taken. it’s convenient to lay the blame or 
credit fonsuch operations solely at the 
CIA’s doorstep, but these activities re- 
quire the support and assistance of other 
intelligence community members as 
weil. To this end the various interagency 
programs which have been established 
by the White House as well as the direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence (such as those 
involving domestic surveillance, front 
organizations, and penetration opera- 
tions) deserve the Committee's scrutiny 
in order to establish what laws were vio- 
lated in carrying them out. Furthermore, 
these interagency programs’ operations 
provide the means forthe Select Commit- 
tee to examine the informal networks of 
field operatives which have evolved over 
the years. 

(f) Once the intelligence community re- 

lationships are clear it is possible to deal 
with such questions as who ordered a 
specific break-in, mail intercept, or sur- 
veillance, and to whom the information 
was provided. For example, contrary to 
published reports, the operations of the 
Domestic Contacts Division of the CIA's 
counterintelligence staff precede the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, and its activ- 
ities have encompassed a wide variety 
of . nonintelligence-related functions— 
some oTwHich, but not al ITKave'i nvb Iv’ed 
many other elements of the intelligence 
community. ■ .irllslY- ■ -7 

(g) Understanding the organizational 
relationships among the intelligence 
community’s members constitutes a for- 
midable investigative task, but no .great- 
er in magnitude than tha one pcsed by 
the Senate's current investigation of mul- 
tinational firms. Consequently, the Select 
Committee should use their understand- 
ing of the organizational relationships to 
identify those actually responsible for ini- 
tiating illegal noninteliigence-related ac-! 
tivities. This issue may become crucial to! 
the Committee’s efforts in order to avoid 
being boggsd down in the abstract polit-j 
ical question of whether the responsible* 
ity for initiating illegal activities— which) 
in'volve tha tacit or overt acceptance. oii 
these- activities by other- agencies— is : 
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Stet of the President, or Henry Kissinger, 
tha chairman of the 40 Committee, which 
oversees the CIA. 


Beyond these generalized suggestions 
designed to pierce the?, intelligence 
community’s veil of self-protection and 
establish a method to get at the material; 
necessary for a successful investigation- 
of the- intelligence community s opera- 
tions and orocedures. Penthouse further 
believes that certain other specitic ac- 
tions, primarily carried out by the CIA,.! 
deserve the Select Committee’s immedi- 
ate attention. Among these specific ac- 
tions to be investigated 

(a>. The CIA’s proprietary activities 
i— including their scope, financing, and. 
operations. Initially, the Select Commit-; 
tae should subpoena the books, corpo- 
rate chartering information, and persons 
nel. records of the Pacific: Corporation^ 
The Pacific Corporation,: located at 1 725 
K Street NW, Washington, D.C.. incorpo- 
rated in Dover, Delaware, on- July TO, 
1950, by the Prentice-Half Corporation, 
serves as one of the CIA’s holding corm- 
panies for its far-flung corporate empire. . 

It is by no means the only proprietary' 
activity designed to manage the CIA’s 
interest Nonetheless, it represents aval-, 
id starting point especially because the 
transportation organizations underitsr 
control are worldwide:- ^ ' y •• -v.—? 

In addition, examining the activities of 
the International Police Service Compa- 
ny. 1812 R Street NW. Washington, D.C., 
r.m by Dennis Fleming, might clear up 
the question of the CIA s traffic in contra— - 
band arms and military equipment as 
v/ell as the distribution of electronic sur- 
veillance devices to ‘‘contract’’ person-; 
nel for illegal operations. , ■ ' 

Also, the Fairways Corporation at Wash-, 
ington_National Airport, which speciaj-, 
Tzesih short-haul domestic flights or sen- 
sitive cargo and clandestine personnel, 
-should be a matter of concern to the Com 

mittee. ' •." i * 

The CIA proprietary activities men- 
tioned above are not exhaustive, but they 
' represent an adequate starting point for 
vour investigation. What is at issue is the 
necessity to examine ail the proprietary, 
activities in a total context at home and 

abroad. . .. . 

(b) Another area of inquiry should be 
the CIA’s encouragement or the publica- 
tion of supposedly scholarly works by 


agency staffers under pseudonyms. I his 
practice has spawned a considerable 
iterature designed to influence public 
spinion on matters of foreign policy, and 
as such has been used to promote the. 
Aaency’s -view of the world and Amer- 
ica’s relationship- to it These books and 
the names of the persons who actually, 
authored them are located in the CIA s- 
•Gffice of Security’s files. The Office of. 
Security .holds the original manuscripts; - 
which were cleared for publication— a- 
f process, including directives on what 
should and should not be saicWoy-tttts 
;CtA- branch." *»* ... 

jb (c) In addition to the "dirty tricks-’ car- 
tried out by the CIA’s undercoverservic- 
r es in connection with coups, counter- 
coups, operations of the r'hoenix pro^ 
gram in Vietnam” the”use of mercenaries 
etc., the Select Committee needs to 
‘probe the relationship between the CIA s 
clandestine services, its counterintelli- 
gence staff, and its innocent-sounding 
Technical Services Division. This last 
organization and its relationship to the 
entire intelligence community spectrum- 
-of illegal nonintelligence activities is; 
'crucial to the Select Committee’s inves-j 
tigation. lt has been and continues to be 
the central point for control of what are 
’ieuphemistically referred to as “lethal 
operations.” TSD serves as the sign-off 
.for operations, both at home and abroad,, 
which are designed to be without U-S- 
government attribution. r 

c (d) A further fruitfui line of inquiiy for 
ithe Committee involves an investigation 1 
of the CIA’s: medical experiments. The- 
specifics are rightly the concerii-of the 
■Select Committee, who should seek justi- 
fication and explanation for activities 
.which are contrary to the intent and pur- 
poses of the Geneva Convention as well; 
as other international treaties. .; 

(e) Another area for investigation is- 
the CIA’s Domestic Contracts branch,.] 
which was a subordinate element of for-j 
mer Assistant Director James Angleton si 
counterintelligence staff. As such, Do-; 
mestic Contracts has a long and check-! 
ered history within the CIA as well as in 

"its'rsraFdris'with other 'agencies 'Tri'thej 

intelligence community, fts activities! 
have included, but are not limited to.! 
programs designed to enlist the efforts of j 
U.S. commercial and private tourists] 
traveling abroad to report on the things 1 
they observed or to acquire information . 
on certain intelligence targets. .j 


Also, Domestic Coruracts has , 

used to help identify American citizens; 
contacted by foreign intelligence ser- 
vices and to coordinate with other ele- 
ments- of the counterintelligence staff 
these citizens use as double agents.. 
Moreover. Domestic Contracts initiates 
surveillance of citizens by friends cr as- 
sociates — and in come cases active ser- - 
veillanca by elements of the intelligence 
community other than, or in addition &v 
those from the CIA or FBI..; -i 

- • For example, active surveillance di po- 
tential intelligence targets within theUS.; 
has been carried out by such organiza- 
tions as the U.S. Coast Guard, so-calfed 
friendly foreign intelligence- services. - 
and proprietary activities having no Out- 
ciai connection to the U.S. government 
In addition. Domestic. Contracts is &e 
source for control over such CIA ac&n-j 
ties as the covert funding oi ihe Nation3l| 
Student Association and Encounter int 
addition to other organizations and pab-j 
Tications. These activities, including »at 
control of the National Endowment fortbei 
.Humanities and secret college recruitmg} 
services, have been part of the DomasEict 
Contracts Division's responsibility oven 
the years. ■■■-■'- - T- - --J 

‘ (f) Beyond determining the extent on 
the illegal nonintelligence-related acSvi-j 
ties suggested above, the Select Csm~j 
■mittee must also examine the operations- 
_ 0 f the CIA’s job referral and out-place- 
ment services. , ; ■’ 

b These services, which include the "san- 
itization” of a CIA employee’s record, de- 
serve scrutiny because they may camou- 
flage an individual’s past performance. 
Such altering of records is used to cover 
the placement of "former” CIA. employees 
in organizations that have been targeted 
for penetration and to carry out surveil- 
lance and intelligence-gathering func- 
tions.. t v --- ' r .y 

t Also, these same records can be.used: 
to determine the extent of the placement 
of "retired" CIA employees, such asE 
Howard Hunt and James McCord among 
others, in the Agency’s so-called propri- 
etary activities. .; vpLV'r'.p 

Conclusion: Because the” issues involve 
murderand subversion of the democratic 
process at home and abroad, Penthouse 
enthusiastically endorses the congras- 
i sional investigations. CH— g „ 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
Ik APRIL 1975 

CIA ‘insurance* - . 

CHICAGO — It is foolish to under- 
mine or destroy the CIA at a time 
when every government has an agency 
like it. 

The CIA is really the Country’s In- 
surance Arm. It is to protect the Unit- 
ed States against its internal and exter- 
nal enemies. Its strength is in its secre- : 
cy. - 

Let’s consider’ that America, Russia, 
China, and other nations are individu- 


als, each with its CIA or insurance. 
The insurer or insured would not be 
expected to aid or give information to 
any party making a claim against it. 
Rather it will take care not to divulge 
anything prejudicial. Otherwise those 
depending upon it for security would 
quickly lose faith in it. 

The CL4 must guard its activities if 
It is to continue as an effective security/ 
agency. Hanging it all out only benefits 
those who want to see America weak- 
ened and destroyed. Thales Raster 
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trance hail and then Colonel Grogan would 
usher me into a pleasant waiting room with 
Hepplewhite chairs and a Queen Anne sofa 
and make a bit of small talk about the 
weather or football (never baseball— base- 
ball, it was clear, was not the thing in the 
CIA). 

The short wait for Dulles gave him a 
chance to apologize to me and to express 
hi s pleasure that I had been able to find time 
to drop by. There were always others with 
him, tweedy men like Dulles — and you knew 
that these were excellent tweeds, cut by 


good London tailors or by Brooks. And the! 
men's. faces were lean, handsome faces, the j 
kind you saw in good whiskey ads, leaning : 
indolently beside tall fireplaces .in English * 
country houses or perhaps their Long Island 
equivalents. j 

Allen Du!les‘-s office suited its cccupcnt.' 
No clutter, a fire in the fireplace except dur-, 
ing.the hottest Washington Juiys. (Did he 
chuck his most secret notes into the flames' 
and watch them burn?) There were no win-1 
' daws behind the director's desk, so that his' 
. back was to a blank wall. To one side, there' 
was a window that seemed to face outside 
but through which you could not reaiiy see 
anything except some shrub plantings (and 
this, I was certain, was not accidental — no 
access would be provided to the director's 
office from the outside). 

The conversation in Dulles’s office was of 
a piece with the setting — mellow, informal, 
informed, a conversation among sophisti- 
cated, rather world-weary but gentlemanly 
individuals. No talk of spies or dirty tricks or 
double agents. Everything was nuanced, 
sketched in quick pencil strokes, flavored 
with the aromatic smoke that came from Al- 
len Dulles’s pipe (none of his companions 
ever seemed to- smoke, at least in his pres-, 
ence), wry expressions of the face, self-dep- 
recating stories, and droll shrugs of the 
shoulder. 

The questions from Duiles would be; 
shrewd: Where did Malenkov rank in the 
Kremlin hierarchy? Was he really being 
groomed to take over when Stalin died? 
What was the real reaction in the Kremlin to 
the failure of the Berlin blockade? Was it 
possible that Stalin simply didn't under- 
stand modern air power? 

So the talk would go, with occasional in- 
terjections by others — interjections a bit 
more close to the bone, but ail in the style set 
by Dulles. No voices were raised, no harsh 
opinions expressed; there were no sugges- 
tions of bloodshed, no hints of violence or 
dark deeds. All was civilized; even "club- 
bable." The men’s haberdashery was of a 
pattern, the ties diagonal stripes or simple 
small figures, the colors subdued browns or 
heathers. There were no sharp edges — well, 
almost no sharp edges. Usually there would 
be one man in the small group who was 
silent throughout the polite talk. His suit did 
not come from Brooks. It came off the rack. 
And his face did not come from the Ivy; 
League. It was not relaxed or handsome. It 
was harsh-featured and there was iikely to 
be the look of a weasel in it. This man would 
sit through the whole conversation, his back 
to the wall, saying nothing, ignored by the 
others. When the conversation was over and 
Alien Duiles was shaking hands and ex- 
pressing his deep appreciation, the silent 
man would slide into the background, say- 
ing nothing, not offering to shake hands; as 
you were walking out, you would remember 
that he had never been introduced. 

Times have changed at the CIA. Dulles has 
gone to his grave. Headquarters has moved 
across the river to the enormous complex at 
Langley (although the old building is still in 
use). Bureaucracy has given the agency a 
new face — efficient, button-pushing, com- 
puterized. There is nothing Victorian about 
the director’s office these days. The old ac- 
cents of Harvard and Brown and Princeton 
have been diluted by the bland tones of 
Illinois. There are more and more ethnics on j 
the staff rolls. Recruiting teams work the 


Panhandle colleges cf Texas more viocr- 
ously nowadays than the citadels of the 
Northeast Triangle. 

The style of the CIA today- is a c learvshav- 
en, gray-suited,- credit-card-carrying, rent- 
a-car businessman's style. The last of the 
tweedy generation has almost been phased 
out rnd this,- too, is not accidental. 

&'t the fundamental question remains 
what if has been all along. Which is the real 
face of the CIA— the clubbable avuncular? 
face of Dulles, or the hawklike visageeftfte. 
silent man with the ill-fitting clothes, sag-; 
gestion of garlic breath, and defthandwSfra 
short angle, iron? 

Any doubt on this score — and Sfesre 
should have been no real doubt from She 
beginning— has been totally eradicated by 
a remarkable stream of firsthand nsme- 
date-and-place accounts put down m pa- 
per in very recent times by a successor? of 
writers most of whom are themselves grad- 
uates or longtime inmates of that curious ! 
human zoo concealed behind the three in- 
nocuous initials. [ 

The tweeds, the pipe, the aromatictatec-f 
co, the fine accents of Boston and Phifedel- 1 
phia were never more than a con. Just asthe 
computers, the aluminum decor, the Bau- 
haus chairs, and space technology ofthe 
new bureaucracy is a con. 

The real face of the CIA is the man with the; 
angle iron. The enforcer. Of course, neither^ 
the tweedy man nor the organization man of; 
today wields the angle iron or the silenced ; 
revolver himself. The enforcer is hired help' 
— as he is, for the most part, in the Mafia, 
i here is a difference. The Mafia enforcer is , 
killing or blackmailing for profit. He is trying j 
to establish a monopoly for the Family. The ; 
CIA men (at least those in tweeds or gray! 
flannel) have convinced themselves, or; 
been convinced, that they are acting; for' 
their country— for the old red, white, and; 
due. But the bottom fine at the Cm is 
rlackmail. the squeeze, and. if necessary 

^ihng. 

Probably some people have known this 
simple truth from the beginning. ButtfieCIA 
con was plausible, and it had a lot going for 
n It was bought by many who worked for the 
CIA. and by most of the country. I have no 
doubt that Allen Dulles himself believed the 
con. the argument was that our existence 
( cur democratic way of life” or whatever 
cast-iron rhetoric was used to convey the 
concept) was threatened by a worldwide 
Communist conspiracy which hated at 
nothing. We had to fight fire with fire 
How did the con work? Probably the most 
comprehensive picture of the hidden mech-~ 
anisms and inner psychology of the CIA is 
given by Philip Agee, who was recruited into 
''the Company” upon graduating fronrKoire 
Dame in 1956 and who resigned in 1369. 
thoroughly disillusioned after thirteen years 
of service (largely in Latin America). His 
account. Inside the Company, has recently 
been published in England by Penguin and 
is being brought out in the U.S. by Straight 
Arrow. It was difficult to find an American 
publisher because American firms were 
understandably leery about publishing a. 
former CiA agent s work after the ferocious! 
battle waged by the agency to suppress.Thei 
CtA and the Cult of Intelligence, a similar 1 
work by Victor Marchetti and John D. Marks; 
(see Penthouse, January 1975). That fight" 
cost Alfred A. Knopf, the publisher, more 
than Si 00,000 in legal fees and hasn'tend-j 
ed yet. even though a version wi th 1 68dele4 
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irons insisted upon by the CIA (these are in-j 
dicated by blank spaces in the text) has; 
finally been published. i 

The fact is that the CIA not only cons the : 
public and the rest of the government — it' 
cons itself. Even today, Marchetti feels that' 
the ClAalmost never assassinates, and cer- 
tainty never by its own hand. The killing may ; 
be set up. but someone else carries out the; 
mission. “Why. CIA men don’t even carry! 
guns.” says Thomas McCoy, another former; 
CtA man; “it’s not allowed." And he and : 
Marchetti gleefully recall one colleague! 
who had carried a gun that was taken away! 
from him with enormous difficulty. “But he! 
was nuts." the two agree. * j 

Obviously, the con still works. Because; 
the CIA staffer himself does not carry a gun; 
and does not personally shoot his victims, ; 
ne feels relieved of moral responsibility.: 
Thus. CIA men feel no remorse over the kill-' 
mg of Premier Mossadegh of Iran, or of Che 
Guevara, because in the first place they 
were “targets." and in the second place the 
killing was done by local allies. The fact that 
tre security police of Ecuador or Uruguay 
billed and tortured men who were on the CIA 
target list hardly bothered Philip Agee until' 
c ne day. happening by chance to be in the 
Montevideo police headquarters, he heard 
;pud moans from another room. He learned 
tnst the moans were coming from a "target" 
ne had named to the police as the picana. a. 
sand-operated generator, was applied to 
tne man's genitals. Agee was so shocked he 
cec'ded not to give the police any more 
names. 

fn : eal life, the CIA resembles nothing so" 
much as a great fraternity — something like 
the Elks, but more like Sigma Chi. It doesn’t 
seem to have an official grip or class rings,; 
but it does issue agency medals. The med-j 
als are of differing grades and they are pre-, 
sented to agency personnel who have ac-j 
complished great feats of intelligence. The! 
only rub is that the medals, which resemble! 
the army's Medal of Honor arid are awarded! 
during ceremonies at CIA headquarters, 
can be worn only on CIA territory and at 
official CIA functions. They are, naturally, 
classified as top secret, and no medal hold- 
er is ever al lowed to refer to them to “nonwit- 
ting" individuals. 

“Nonwitting" is an expression from the 
CIA’s secret lingo (remember the secret 
codes you made up as a kid?). A “witting" 
person, in ClA-speak, means a person in the 
know, that is, an agency man. A‘‘nonwitting“ j 
or “unwitting" person is a nonagency per-; 
son who is not clued in. 

• No witting man ever calls his employer; 
the CIA or the agency — it is always "the i 
Company." No witting man ever talks about 
technique — he speaks of "tradecraft.’’ Much 
of this lingo is now familiar to the nonwitting 
public via James Bond. There are "safe 
houses." “dead drops," “cut-ouls.” "flutter" 
(lie-defector tests), "walk-ins" (recruits who 
walk in off the street), "cold picks" (attempts 
to recruit agents cold by simply walking up 
to them on the street), "infil-exfii.” "burn- 
and-blow" (sabotage), “false-flag" recruit- 
ment (hiring a man without letting him know 
he works for the CIA), and "black" operators 
and operations ("black" meaning cpvert). 

The list can be expanded indefinitely. It is 
possible for two CIA men to gossip for hours 
using nothing but the jargon of the trade. 
The men might know each other only by the 
cryptonyms (code names) which all CIA 
men in clandestine service bear. In the 


Company, a man's cryptonym, and the nick- 
name stemming from it, may after many 
years become more familiar than his true 
name. Desmond Fitzgerald, for instance, 
longtime top clandestine executive of the 
CIA, is better known as “Chet" — that is, 
Chester D. DAINOLD. (The last name of the 
cryptonym, incidentally, is always given in 
capita! letters in agency communications.) 
Agee’s cryptonym was Jeremy S. HODAPP . 
Company cryptonyms tend to sound like 
names out of Tom Swift and the Electric 
Submarine. The process of their selection is, 
of course, top secret. 

Like the Mafia, the agency forms a true 
brotherhood — one for all and all for one— 
except that, in the clutch, alas, everyone is 
expendable. But up to that final point, the 
members of the Company will do anything 
for each other — lie, cheat, steal, kidnap, 
suborn perjury, bribe, corrupt, subvert, kill, 
and kill again. If you are of the blood, the 
Company will care for you. (No wonder E. 
Howard Hunt felt betrayed by the unwonted 
treatment he and his CIA crew got from the 
White House after Watergate.) 

When an employee leaves the Company 
and needs a new job, the Company place- 
ment agency finds something suitable to his 
talents, temperament, and training. It's a 
big, active department and it aces excellent 
work. Of course, if it is a matter of a nonstaff 
man or woman — that is, a hired agent — who 
is being terminated "with extreme preju- 
dice," no employment or financial benefits 
are involved, it’s a job for the coroner, if the 
bodyeverturnsup. Butthese cases are rare, 
and top agency approval is said to be re- 
quired for such terminations. Nonetheless, 
the Similarity to the Mafia is noticeable. Bui 
so far as is known, the agency has never 
terminated one of its own career.«mp!oyees 
in this manner.’ 

To become a member of the brotherhood 
is not easy. You have to be chosen. In the old 
days it was simpler: a matter of family, col- 
lege, school tie, connections ... the right 
names, the right places, the right accents. 
Today, the Company is very big. It has to 
cast its net far and wide, but it tries to main-' 
tain traditional forms. 

Having been chosen, you must be tested. : 
MI-6, the Company’s sister service in En- j 
gland, was for many years so clubbable and 
cozy that it tested the candidate by inviting i 
him to a weekend at a country house. There, i 
his wit and politics would be put to the test 
by a group of his peers. Although the candi- 
date didn’t know it, all of the guests at the 
party, including the sophisticated and 
beautiful-young woman who invited him tc 
share her bed, were MI-6 personnel. Ver, 
British. Very low key. Wonderfully effective 
at separating out potential deviates — or so it 
seemed until Burgess and Maclean and all 
the other scandals. 

The Company's testing is more typically 
American. As described by Agee, in fact, it 
resembles nothing so much as a high- 
school fraternity initiation, except that it 
goes on for several months. It is applied not 
to intelligence analysts but to future "case 
officers" — those slated to be covert agents, 
the Richard Helmses and William Colbys of 
the future. These men will make their ca- 
reers "running" paid agents, subverting 
governments, carrying out occasional as- 
sassinations, instigating coups d’etat, cor- 
rupting political parties and newspapers, 
and possibly, if they are able and shrewd, 
climbing high enough up the ladder to run 


such major (and scandalous) opereSirsisras. 
the infamous Phoenix program of pettiest 
murder in South Vietnam. 

{The Phoenix program was officially de- 
scribed as a program of “pacificafifin" ir 
South Vietnam. Actually, it involved poSi'ca 
murder and execution on a large scale 
Suspected members of the Vielcong Infra- 
structure" were rounded up in largo num- 
bers. There are authenticated instances cr 
victims being "interrogated" in helicopters, 
some being simply hurled overboasd »~ 
order to encourage “confessions" cn- the 
part c? others. Colby directed this program, 
and while he has. denied participates ir* 
political murders, he admits that Pfeaani*. 
took 20,500 fives.) 

The Company maintains what is ajasro-. 
priately called "the farm" in southeis Vir-~ 
ginia on the banks of the York River, nsf far 
from Williamsburg on the Richmond raacL 
Ostensibly, this is a military reservation called 
Camp Peary. It is surrounded by ebain- 
iink and barbed-wire fencing and ss-the 
CIA’s big U.S. playground and campsSe, a 
Training base not only for newly recalled 
personnel but for foreign agents, secretly 
flown in from abroad, who aren't eveis sup- 
posed to know what country they're ia.The 
Company, of course, has other framing 
sites. It used one in Colorado to train Tibet- 
ans who were supposed to go back to Tibet 
and lead an insurrection that would west 
their land from Chinese Communist sale. 
There is a permanent installation in Paistma 
that is used for guerrilla training and, of 
course, there were the famous sites in 
Guatemala used for the Bay of Pigs fiasco. 

But Camp Peary is the principal pssr.,a- 
nent training base in the U.S. It has teown 
plane service to and from Washington* its 
own small navy, simulated Iron Curtarabor- 
ders complete with watchtowers and paflce 
dogs, landing zones on the York Rherto 
practice "infil-exfil,” classrooms, barracks, 
gymnasiums, swimming pools, and. oatu- 
rally, playing fields. Baseball is pendSed 
but not encouraged. The training program is 
rigorous. 

Here the novice is sent to be tested and 
trained. Unlike the pledge of Sigma Ga, he 
. does not have to carry around a brick ffefted 
j from a specified construction site, orfasnion 
! his own paddle and belabor his fellow 
pledges while they belabor him. But bs has. 
j other ordeals. He trains under his sryp- 
* tonym, as do all other pledges. One of the 
first tasks assigned is to ferret out ofiers* 
identities. If you can get your best Send 
drunk and find out his name while coteeal- 
ing your own, your rating goes up Siree 
points — and your best friend may befeown 
out of training. It is an early and pertinentt 
exercise in the kind of morality represented 
by the Company. 

The pledges are sent off on “intelligence 
missions." They are ordered to break ste a 
nearby power plant and take photographs. 
There they are often caught on the tteee- 
strand barbed wire topping the fence that 
surrounds the installation, then seized at 
gunpoint by weary (but witting) power-plant 
guards. Or they are sent into Richmosd to 
| run paper chases through department 
stores with other pledges and instructors, 
some trying to "surveil," some tryiag to 
evade surveillance. It is great sport kx the 
pledges, but the plainclothes details at the 
stores have gotten a bit tired of the furcand 
games over the years. 

, Pledges may be put down in strangster- 
ritory late at night without money and or- 
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osred to make their way to a rendezvous 
P'i-'Vi inside of four hours. Sometimes a bold 
Sverige will steal a farmer's car and arrive in 
fk time. He gets a high score for his 
achievement, and an instructor quietly ar- 
rmges for the return of the car to its owner. 
There's no sweat — the local police and sher- 
iff:- iwe become accustomed to the cut-up 
ki v: cr the CIA and have been given an 
occasional twenty-do) lar bill to look the 
dinar way. After all, it’s a matter of “national 
Security," isn't it? 

-After some months of these puerile stunts, 
p" s a deadening series of political lectures 
on the dangers of the Communist conspira- 
cy (these concentrate on Soviet secret-po- 
lice techniques, goals, and objectives — 
itilnn; and Lenin- and Communist political 
doctrine get scant attention), along with a 
comprehensive survey of the Company's 
cwn bureaucracy, rules, and regulations, 
L\s new Company man is ready to graduate. 
He enters an unreal world, in which he will 
bs “living his cover," that is to say, existing 
2 ; hours a day, 365 days a year as someone 
s-ise. Another way of saying it would be: 
'king his lie. His superficial identity may be 
Shat of a quiet young U.S. embassy clerk in 
Ecuador, while in fact he is the young tiger 
who “runs" street mobs. Such mobs are as- 
st jmbled by a local agent (for convenient 
Sums paid in gold or deposited in a Swiss 
bank account) in order to “destabilize" (i.e., 
overturn) a shaky liberal government and to 
enable a bunch of fascist officers to take 
over and "stabilize" the situation, thus (in 
the standard CIA cliche) increasing U.S. 
security and holding back that tidal wave of 
Communism which it sees as rising ever 
higher. 

A mass of personal material about the CIA 
has recently become available. There are 
the exposes by Marchetti and Agee, the 
rather sympathetic but revealing Without 
Ooak and Dagger by Miles Copeland, and 
more individually oriented books such as 
Patrick J. McGarvey’s The CIA: The Myth 
and the Madness and E. Howard Hunt’s 
Under Cover. 

. A glance at these works quickly disposes 
ef any notion that, for example, CIA interven- 
tion in Chile against the government of the 
late Salvador Ailende was any kind of a 
freak. The "destabilization" of Ailende was 
C!A business as usual. The CIA has at- 
tempted to “destabilize" many govern- 
ments, sometimes successfully, sometimes 
not. The suspicions of some Asian govern- 
ments that CIA efforts have been made to 
topple existing regimes are accurate. Some 
attempts have become public, others have 
not. Two of the most notorious were the CIA 
effort in Iran against Mossadegh (success- 
ful) and that against Sukarno in Indonesia 
(unsuccessful). 

There is hardly a government in Latin 
America v-hich has not been "stabilized" 
— that is, supported with U.S. money, U.S. 
political influence, U.S. aid to the army and 
the poiice — through the normal operations 
of the CIA. The CiA has links to the police 
departments and especially to the security 
poiice of countless countries and to those of 
every Latin American government. If the tie 
chances to be broken because of a coup 
d'etat it is immediately reforged with the 
new administration. The same is true of all 
general staffs and armed forces of all Latin 
American countries. 

Long ago it became cut and dried. The 
CiA funnels money and equipment to the 
police agencies, as well as information from 


its own espionage network (net ail of that 
information, of course, is true; it is carefully 
tailored to CIA objectives). Police chiefs 
and assistants are brought into Washington 
to attend International Police institute 
courses and are routinely put on CIA pay- 
rolls. The co-cption of Latin American 
armed forces occurs through, “training" 
programs which bring candidate officers to 
the U.S. The ties are kept operative by the 
CIA and its golden stream of funds when the 
men go back to their countries. 

If there are any exceptions to this univer- 
sal rule, they are chalked up as black marks 
for the CIA station chiefs. Total subversion of 
national-security forces is the CIA objective. 

Every CIA operation of any size in a for- 
eign country has what might be called a 
“creative talent" section-one devoted to 
concocting forged documents, falsified 
speeches, and other tendentious materials 
for circulation in the local press. Ordinarily, - 
the CIA doesn’t own newspapers; it simply 
buys editors and provides them with the 
necessary copy. For example, forged doc- 
uments were an .important element in the 
CIA-sponsored overthrow of President Aro- 
semena in Ecuador in 1963. The same tech- 
nique was used to provoke a diplomatic 
break between Peru and Cuba. The CIA au- 
thors are clever. They take genuine mate- 
rials and insert a few false phrases. Or they 
take two or three Communist documents, 
run them together, include a favorable ref- 
erence to some local official whose reputa- 
tion they wi sh to taint, and then let the mate- 
rials surface, possibly in an airport customs 
examination. Or they plant them with the 
poiice to be "found” on an innocent victim. 
The most famous of such concoctions were 
the "Penkovsky Papers,” a compilation of 
partly true, partly invented materials, sup- 
posedly written as a memoir by tile famous 
Soviet double agent. 

Anyone familiar with CIA documentary 
techniques could hardly be surprised at E. 
Howard Hunt’s effort to cut and splice State 
Department cables in order to create a false 
document linking the Kennedy administra- 
tion with the assassination of Diem in Sai- 
gon in 1963. Hunt was merely applying the 
standard CIA'"creative" techniques. 

Perhaps Iran provides the classic exam- 
ple of CiA “destabilization” and “stabiliza- 
tion." The current government of the Shah 
is the virtual creation of the CIA. The agen- 
cy engineered the overthrow of Mossadegh 
in a coup planned by one of the CIA's most 
skillful "black" operators, Kermit Roosevelt. 
The Shah’s security forces were trained and 
equipped by a succession of American and 
CIA specialists. For many years, the CIA 
station chief in Tehran was understood by 
foreigner and Persian alike to be the second 
most important man in the country. Many felt 
he was the most important. He lived in gran- 
diose style in an exquisite suburban villa 
and his dinners were a gourmet's delight. 
The Shah hardly made a move without con- 
sulting his CiA adviser. 

Gradually, of course, with the increasing 
flow of oil monies, the Shah began to assert 
his independence. For the last two years, 
the Iranian situation has intrigued foreign- 
intelligence specialists. When Richard 
Helms was compelled to resign as head of 
the CiA, he was promptly sent to Tehran, not 
as CIA station chief but as U.S. ambassador. 
There are many who believe Helms’s secret 
mission was to build up Iran as a U.S. bas- 
tion in the Middle East should Italy go Com- 
munist, or should the new non-CIA reoimes 


or Greece and i urkey prove unstable end 
war break out again between Israel and: the 
Arabs. Another theory is that the CIA sees 
Iran as a replacement for Pakistan, faag a 
reliable ally but now regarded as Insuf- 
ficiently stable. 

How does the CIA Work in a foreign coun- 
try? Tire constant elements of CfA policy,. as 
revealed by ex-CIA men, are bribery, "sub- 
version. corruption, and intrigue. Aktost 
every unsavory suspicion advanced about 
the agency has been confirmed. It seen-©, in 
fact, that there are no redeeming qualities 
about the covert-operations branch (Dufes. 
Helms, and Colby in turn have headed this 
division). 

For example, Agee estimates that m a 
single year the CIA poured at least $200,- 
000 into the Uruguayan police apparatus 
— in bribes, equipment, and "training"frFps 
to Washington. In Brazil, in a fairly typical 
election campaign, the CIA funded 8 of 11 
state governorship races, 15 candidates for 
the senate, 250 candidates for the chamber 
of deputies, and about 600 candidates for 
the state legislatures. The operation cost 
512,000,000. There is hardly a political 
leader, newspaper editor, student leader, or 
labor chief in Latin America who has not 
been approached by the CIA at one time or 
another (usually through third parties) m an 
attempt, often successful, to put him on: the 
payroll. When an Ecuadorian legislator be- 
came vice-president, his monthly CiA sti- 
pend- rose from $800 to $1,000. 

Small wonder that Latin America has 
been turned into the happy hunting ground 
of corrupt military dictatorships. One be- 
comes convinced that, as Senator James 
Abourezk of South Dakota has said, ineor.iy 
cure for this disease is absolute prohiMfon 
.of any CIA coved, operations whatever. 

The CIA’s effort against Ailende did not 
begirt only a year or so before his downfall in 
1973. It began in the early 1960's. The CiA 
was so heavily involved in fighting Ailende 
in the 1964 Chilean election that the Com- 
pany could not obtain enough Chiieait es- 
cudos on the open market to finance iteop- 
eradons. it had to send out an emergency 
call to stations in Lima, Rio, Montevideo, 
and possibly others to buy ail the foreign 
exchange they could lay hands on. TheClA 
wen in 1964. But in 1970, even more frantic 
efforts failed to keep Ailende from power. 
His ouster and murder merely culminated a 
policy that had been applied continuously 
for a decade. 

Dulles always defended himself by claim- 
ing that while everyone heard of CIA fail- 
ures, they couldn't br 2 g about their suc- 
cesses. If true at all, this contention iscr.ly 
half true. Certainly, some of the CIA’s ferl- 
ures have defied suppression — the Bay of 
Pigs, the shooting down of Francis Gary 
Powers's U-2 spy plane in 1960, and the 
collaboration with the Kuomintang’s opium 
troops in Southeast Asia. 

But so far as “successes” are concerned, 
the CIA has never ceased to congratulate 
itself on the overthrow (and assassination) 
of Mossadegh in Iran in 1953 when he 
threatened to nationalize British oil proper- 
ties, the 1954 overthrow of the Arbenz leftist 
government, and the killing in 1967 of Cu- 
ban revolutionary leader Che Guevara in 
Bolivia. It is not without interest that tvraof 
these most-prized coups involved murder. 

When the CIA is asked what long-tarm 
benefits accrued io the U.S. from "stabjfe- 
ing” the Shah so that he, rather than Mas- 
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agb, can join in the Arab ci! blackmail, feared easier relations might clip.thc*r 
'j are hard put to answer. One thing they wings? The possibility should not be dis- 

* - ....... etc i .f * » 1 . — . Vl-A » i *5 


n’t mention is that the overthrow of Mos- 
gh enabled American oil interests to 


carded. Remember, at the time of the U-2 
incident both Eisenhower and Khrushchev 


over a substantial share of the British were deeply committed to the policy of bet- 

. . . . • * a ' li 1*. (II.aIw nf f harr*> 


jleum investment in Iran. 

Hie extent to which the larger U.S- multi 


ter relations. It is not likely that either of them 
gave orders to torpedo the policy on which 


BUG y i v 

stional corporations collaborate with the their political fortuneswere staked. . ■ 
is a little-investigated area. Many of Harold Ford, a top CiA intelligence ana-! 
j relationships are very long-standing . lyst who retired from the agency last year, is; 
have been institutionalized over the convinced that many covert operations are; 
rs. Cover is provided for CIA operations generated by "eager beavers" anxious to 
intelligence is traded. Colby often ex- make a record and enhance the prestige of 
■sses his gratitude for corporate coilab- the "black" operations of the CIA. He does 
ion in his speeches to business groups, not cite any specific examples but points to 
community of interest between U.S. the natural bureaucratic tendency of any di- 
tinational business and the CIA was, of vision to try to enhance its power and status, 
rse, classically demonstrated by ITT in But in recent years, he believes, there oc- 
le. The question of Rockefeller corpora- curred a number of ill-advised "eager 
assistance to the CIA was raised in Nel- beaver” responses to ill-advised sugges- 
n Rockefeller's confirmation hearings, tions from the top of the government from, 


the careful examination that the subject as he put it, "the president and nis prime 

• - , t* I I _ I i. fo, Mr 


eserved did not take place. minister.” He referred, of course, to Mr. 

The CIA shrugs off the dictatorial terror Nixon and Henry Kissinger. Some observers 
3 suppression of democracy that oc- place the Attends i operation in this category. 


3 suppression of democracy that oc- place the Allende operation in this category. 
Ted in Guatemala after Arbenz's fall, just The CIA operations .against the antiwar 
they shrug off what happened in Chile movement in the U.S. are another example 
filer Allende. They claim the. killing of Che of the workings of this tendency. 

uevara "stabilized” Latin America by halt- _ t " 

the spread of Cuba-inspired revolution. The late Premier Nikita Khrushchev once 
: they ignore the fact that Che's Bolivian suggested to President Eisenhower that 


t the killing's real effect was to turn Che 
do a martyr. 


lure had failed pitifully long before he Russia and the United States couid save a 
.1 his tragic end at the hands of the CIA lot of money by pooling espionage informa- 
d its trained Bolivian antiguerrillas, and tion. "After all we are both paying the same 

. . ...... i ” Ha nhcon/oH It 


people most of the time,” he observed. It 
was hardly a serious offer, but there was a 


uaj a nicuiyi. • " — , t •* 

The CIA’s suspect "achievements” must kernel of common sense to it. 


“i set against an endless series of nega- 
es. In the late 1940's, the CIA attempted to 
erthrow the Albanian Communist regime. 


But, many people ask, isn't the CiA chang- 
ing? Hasn't Bill Colby opened things up? 
isn't he going around the country speaking 


he effort came just when ihe„Communisi two or three times a weekr Hasn t he ven- 
eoime itself, in fear of Stalin, was moving Hired into the lion s den by attending the 
o the independent orbit that eventually Washington Conference on the Central Inte.- 

_ , a rru/ort A rfmn onrl tsw',. 


to its alliance with China. It is difficult to 
magine what possible advantage the CIA 
ratives saw in this intervention. When I 
in Tirana in 1957, the Albanians told me 
grily that the United States had attempted 
overthrow their regime. The idea seemed 
silly that I laughed in their faces. I guess I 
d better apologize. It was silly — but, as 
rchetti has revealed, the CIA did try. They 
Iso tried to overthrow Sukarno in Indonesia 
.u! botched the attempt; the Indonesians 
hemselves did the job a year later. Their 
ngling attempts against Prince Sihanouk 
n Cambodia played a major role in driving 
he hard-pressed prince into the hands of 
eChinese. The CIA spent enormous sums 
otake over the famous Gehlen intelligence 
jrk in West Germany, only to find over 
he years that no organization was so badly 
infiltrated by Soviet agents, so compro- 
ised by double, triple, and quadruple 
gents. The CIA's famous Colonel Penkov- 
sky. its highest-level Soviet spy (for whom 
it forged the "Penkovsky Papers") actually 
was an MI-6 British acquisition. The CiA had 
rebuffed an earlier attempt by Penkovsky to 
defect to them. 

The U-2 incident was only the most fa- 
mous of a series involving the Soviet inter- 
ception and shooting down of CIA data-col- 
lecling aircraft of various types. In the years 
1955-65 one Such incident followed the 
other — almost invariably (like that of the 
U-2) at a criticaftooment when a turn toward 
easier Soviet-U.S. relations seemed immi- 
nent. Was the liming of these incidents ac- 
cidental? Were there those in the CIA (and 
perhaps also in the Soviet KGB) with a vest- 
ed interest in cold-war espionage, who 


ligence Agency and Covert Action and tax- 
ing on all comers in a question-and-answer 
session? Haven’t he and his aides ap- 
peared before eighteen congressional, 
committees nearly thirty times over the last 
year? Doesn't he see three or four newsmen 
a week? 

The fact that informed people can ask 
these questions suggests that the CIA con 
still works. There is no evidence from the 
field to support the idea that William Colby 
—one of the Company's best-known, most 
resourceful “black” operators— has sud- 
denly gone “white.” On the contrary — de- 
spite his statements that national security 
would not be jeopardized if all covert opera- 
tions were terminated and that, in fact, co- 
vert operations have been greatly reduced, 
Colby is very careful to qualify both these 
remarks as being true only at the present 
time. Moreover, he has admitted that if he 
had a covert operation under way he certain- 
ly wouldn't talk about it. 

When Henry Kissinger visited India last 
year, he was compelled to give a pledge to 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi that the CIA 
would not attempt to "destabilize" her gov- 
ernment. The Indian public heard of the 
pledge with some skepticism. After all, two 
young Americans charged by the Indians 
with being CIA covert operators were lan- 
guishing in a Calcutta jail at that very mo- 
ment. They had been caught red-handed in 
scuba-diving suits in Calcutta harbor. Ex- 
actly what they were up to has not been 
revealed by the Indians, but it is believed 
they were engaged in an operation against 
Indian shipping. 

Nor do the Greeks feel that the CIA has 


sworn of? its deep and long-standing in- 
volvement in their affairs, despite the felt of 
the fascist colonels. The Cl A and its connec- 
tions with Greek political and military fig- 
ures was a major issue in last years Greek 
election. Few Greeks think that anything has 
changed — except perhaps the cryptonyms. 

Nor is there any cign that the CIA has 
changed its, spots in Portugal, one of its 
most “stable” preserves until the Portu- 
guese finally rose up against half a century 
of dictatorship. For a. while, the CIA was 
rumored to be operating from a ship an- 
chored in Lisbon harbor. Now it has. gone 
back, it is said, to conventional deepcov- 
er _that is, U.S. embassy cover and the 
cover provided by U.S. corporations. 

• If there are so many signs of CIA business • 
as usual, is Colby's talk about cutbacks in 
covert operations just another con? Not en- 
tirely. There has been a major cutback in 
volume of operations and expenditures; but 
this was not really the CIA's doing, li oc- 
curred because of the Vietnam settlement 
and the gradual phaseout of U.S. operations 
in Southeast Asia. The enormous CIA estab- 
lishment in Vietnam has been cut to a frac- 
tion of its former size. The same is true of 

, Thailand, where the CIA’s Air America (now 
phased out) once was the biggest airtrans- 
port system. And as for Laos, where formore 
than ten years the CIA ran a secret war, . 
directing the fighting of some 15.000 to 
20,000 Meo tribesmen through a command 
force of 300 to 400 CIA personnel, the game 
is over. 

When you remove the costs and totals of . 
these covert operations from the CIA bud- 
get, you understand how Bill Colby can say 
with complete honesty that covert opera- 
tions today are only a fraction of what they 
once were. 

But even this is largely misleading. True, 
the U.S. shooting is over in Southeast Asia. 
But those Meo tribesmen haven't lost their 
CIA connection. The CIA is financing chick- 
en-farming and cattle-raising operations for 
them now. It’s still spending hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, possibly millions, to 
maintain its ties with the Meos, and General 
Vang Pao, who led the CIA’s Meo army.- is 
now chicken-farmer-in-chief. Why? One 
reason may be that the CIA, as several 
scholars have pointed out, has a vested in- 
terest in the delivery of raw Meo opium to 
some, political leaders of southeast Asia. 
Much of this eventually reaches American 
addicts. 

Some veteran CIA men feel that the great 
days of the Company are over, that Water- 
gate and more recent exposures have dam- 
aged its reputation and morale beyond re- 
covery. They are fearful, too. that the CIA. 
agents and their covert operations have fast 
out to the technicians of the National Secu- 
rity Agency with its 25,000 employees, its 
$1 0- or $1 5-billion budget (compared to the 
CIA’s $6 billion), its remarkable technology 
of satellites and electronic interceptors, its 
electronic (and unbreakable) encoding ap- 
paratus, its fleets of planes and ships and 
remote observation stations. 

Some are bitter about the NSA — whicr* 
most of the public doesn't even know exists. 
They say that for all its technology it can't 
really break codes, because all the big 
powers have the same kind of electronically 
secure cryptographic methods. ‘‘Jesus.” art 
old CIA man said the other day, "they spend 
fifteen billion dollars a year and all they cart 
read is the traffic between Somali and the 

• Central African Republic — unless they doe 
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i?aq job." 

Py Much meant that electronics are 
fine bat the- only way MSA could really break 
uK- Russian code would be by stealing 
‘ - cr.» *<ma pads" (codes to be used for 
oiocie transmissions and then discarded) in 
a o :.nvcr:?L't id! burglary, copying them, and 
v turning them without the Russians realiz- 
what had happened. 

1 predict, however, that doomsday proph- 
. -v it *s cbm.it the? future of the CIA will prove 
,V‘ive. The CIA exists as a colossal bureau- 
cracy. its cheer momentum and weight will 
enable it to survive the current crisis and 
.emerge even larger and more powerful. For, 
regardless of failures and stupidities, the 
CIA gives die president an extra button to 
push. And they all love to have it — Truman, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon, and 
Ford. 

in the old days, Gill Colby used to l3ugh at 

FiwxIKO-HS 


' his friends’ jokes about him as a superspy. . 
ids doesn’t laugh anymore. It’s far too seri- 
ous for that. The sentiment in Congress, in 
the press, arid in the public has never been 
more hi »stile. Every time things begin to cool 
oif, they are heated up by new revelations. • 
Br.l Colby did net become director in order 
id reside over the dissolution of the CIA. 
i in’s working his hardest to change the pub- 
lic image of the Company while desperately 
trying to continue operations much as be- 
fore. It’s an uphill fight, but still, who knows? 
Something may come along — some gift 
from the gods — another Colonel Penkovsky 
with a direct link to the Kremlin council 
chambers; or maybe a new Alger Miss case 
to reveal untoward doings in high American' 
counsels; or a new "secret" speech like 
Khrushchev’s to show the agency's ability to 
penetrate high Soviet circles; or some other 
unpredictable coup that would give the CIA 
the kudos it so badly needs to withstand 


what has become a powerful tide br.pCftc 

. Carved on the wo!! of the CIA's Lir.nfeJ 
headquarters is a verse' from the Gosp*.;f : of 
John:. “Anri ye shaU know the truth, siKithe 
iruiii make yc free."-- "■ 

Of course, if the truth can’t bo dan r;:~ 
thcri) fo always the CfAVrc.X'Stive-tsLvacff- 
vision. ii has turned out some fine imte&us 
of the truth in the past. In the classic cnaafs 
of intelligence, famous forgeries havofScn 
had the most resounding political repassK*- 
sions— ■ the so-called Zinoviev letter, ttLfchl 
caused England to break off diplomats ra- 
laticns with the Soviet Union in the 1 92ifeor 
the famous Zimmerman telegram, r.f?foh 
played a role in involving the United Sfotes 
in World War I. If worst comes to absolute 
worst, maybe the black-chamber boys nan 
cook up come document to help turn thc&fa 
ft wouldn't be the first time. CH— g 
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t, ... Howard Hunt is certainly the most famous, if not.the most 

j 'Successful, agent in the twenty-five-year history of the 

j Jjl . „ C’lA. He is also a prolific author, having published more 

t 1, than forty novels under various pseudonyms since his 

first book, East of Farewell, in 1 942. He was twenty-four years old at 
the time, and he had jus* been discharged from the Navy. Reeniisf- 
ing in the Army Air Corps the next year, he joined the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services — the OSS, the forerunner of the CIA. — and thereby 
embarked on a career as a spy that was to take him to far-flung places 
over the next quarter-century, a career that culminated in his arrest 
for masterminding the Watergate break-in in 1972. 

The CIA’s image as the exotic but essential protector of Ameri- 
can democracy has lately been eroded by revelations of massive 
illegal spying on American citizens, and also by charges that it is a 
faw unto itself, cloaked and daggered with secrecy, intrigue and 
murder — charges that include the often repeated rumor that the 
f?.gency even had a hand in the assassination of John F. Kennedy. 
But in the Cold War deep-freeze, in the years immediately following 
World War the G!A was a useful refoge for superpatriots like E. 
Howard Hunt, to whom the Red Menace and the Yellow Peril 
.seemed both frightful and imminent. In that atmosphere, virtually 
anyone to the left cf Joe McCarthy was suspect as a pinko dupe. 

•In the early 1950’s, Hunt began his CIA career as an operative in 
■Mexico, where. he befriended a young recruit who was later to 
become both his ideological mentor and the godfather of several of 
hi* children — William F. 3uckley, Jr. In T 954, Hunt had his first 
taste of the CIA nitty-gritty when he helped overthrow the freely 
elected government, of President Jacobo Arbenz of Guatemala. At 
about the same time Fidel Castro, a young Cuban lawyer; was 
organizing his band of guerrillas in the Sierra Maestra mountains, 
add within a few years he had deposed the Batista regime. 

Hunt was moved from his post in the American embassy in 
Montevideo, Uruguay — where he had been photographed proudly 
pumping Eisenhower's hand on the president's official visit — to 
Miami, to begin organizing the colony of anti-Castro expatriates, 
d-s agusancs, for an attempt to overthrow Castro. For two years, Hunt 
worked feverishly in Florida and at the CIA operations base in 
Guatemala to prepare for the landing in the Bay cf Pigs in 1961. 

"!f was the hardest thing I ever had to do," he told Penthouse 
interviewer Ken Kelley. “The great strengths and the great weak- 
nesses of the Latin people were on hourly display." 

Hunt was embittered by President Kennedy's refusal to commit 
air support to the Bay of Pigs mercenaries, and when the popular 
uprising of the Cuban people, which he had predicted, failed to 
materialize, Hunt's dream of becoming the Bolivar of Cuba was 
shattered. All was not in vain, however, for Hunt became very close 
friends with many Cubans; and a decade later, when he and G. Gor- 
don Liddy were charged with the task of recruiting a spy/burglar 
team for break-ins at Daniel Ellsberg's psychiatrist’s office and 
Democratic Party headquarters in the Watergate, Hunt chose four 


tL . Vfor \ '.{ 

■ ~ . 

of his Cuban friends to work with him. 

The Watergate operation, of course, was as big a disaster asfee 
Bay of Pigs. Some of the story is now well known; As the payment for 
his early silence in jail, Hunt was promised "hush money” fey 
Richard Nixon through the White House frontmen, and Hunt’s wife 
Dorothy, who acted as his agent, was killed in a plane crash near 
Chicago in December 1972. Her body was found with SlO.OCOm 
her purse. Some “exp erts" on Watergate have claimed that sabo- 
tage was involved. But Hunt doesn't think so, though he is suing 
the airiine for negiigence. 

Hunt also has a spate of other lawsuits on his hands, including a 
recent one he brought against the National Tattler for printing 
pictures purporting to show him in Dallas on November 22. 19S3. 
He denies being in Dallas at the time and professes outrage Bat 
anyone should think he was involved in the assassination of John 
Kennedy. He also denies having anything to do with the attempted 
assassination of Alabama Governor George Wallace, although fee 
doubts that Arthur Bremer acted alone. 

An interesting historical footnote was revealed to Penthouse in 
this interview. Hunt had originally demanded SI 32,000 as pay- 
ment for his silence; and Fred LaRue, the White House emissary, 
was authorized by President Nixon through John Dean to pay Ste 
entire sum in cash. For some reason, according to Hunt, LaRue 
only delivered $75,000. When he then had to come back to Dean 
for a further authorization— as Hunt would not accept the smaller 
sum — Dean presumed that Hunt was tn/ing to blackmail the White 
House for more money, unaware that LaRue had simply been short- 
changing the original authorization. Dean then went to the prosecu- 
tors with, his information. And therein, as Hunt told interviewer 
Kelley, "lay the seeds of the falling apart.” 

Hunt freely admits his knowledge and involvement in QA 
domestic operations — illegal under the CIA's charter from Con- 
gress. Fle maintains that he objected to the CIA’s funding of the 
National Student Association, and that there was “a serious fracd 
against the American people because contributions were befog 
solicited by the Advertising Council on behalf of Radio Free Eu- 
rope. which was simply a funding cover." 

His latest book. Undercover (Putnam), contains by his own ad- 
mission an outright lie in at least one crucial passage, a fact that 
emerged in last year's Watergate cover-up trial. Later editions cf 
the book have deleted the passage. 

As this interview reveals, E. Howard Hunt is a beaten man, bereft 
of most of his old friends, a widower who sees himself as despised 
by many of his fellow citizens. He blames the media— in muchtfee 
same way the convicted felon and former vice president. Spiro 
Agnew, dees — for many of his troubles. 

He plans to forsake America permanently for Italy once his legal 
problems permit him to do so. “I’ll leave others to face the problem 
of getting America going again," he says. “The people I put my trust 
in did not come through." 
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case: Ycur latest book, Undercover, 

, with a quote from Tacitus: "A man 
iefsnd himself from all enemies, save 


iefend himseif from an enemies, sa quote {rorr , Tacitus— there's 

who are resolved that such a man as {Q t £ e harassment. . 


vide the names cf witnesses and so forth, the* wort <,because^ 
i hen, a week later, ! was interviewed about cps^. <■-•< m > * " , ‘j * ‘ asked ? ^ jj 

the Bremer affair. So adain ! come back to; painful, and Im m.^naoly askec ,-at 


just no cncf wherever i go. 


aula not exist" Who did you mean? 

Well, I was thinking of journal istreene- R „ hnntina 9 mint: uo you reaiiy 

particularly, and certainly cf some po- ^ Nq , nevsr to Milwaukee. It was for investment '.on a mane cement 

people too. Given the fact that I m not R A* ^ g . B ut you were asked to go to, company that owned cwo Holiday.* lb® 

- popular figure in America— and I rec- »,•, sukee by vvhite House Counsel Chuck: major stockholder was .,er c P USu *rP 1 ~ 

s this — I don’t even want to fight the ™“;£ ee Dy r band. He’s testified to that, given depos.- 

ion. Nevertheless, when I sas? these ’ ’ but | didn’t go. ticns.Hes been constantly harasses.. . the 

itive allusions to the death of my wife- Wh peer guy. ' , 

ving somehow been caused by myself, ; Wel| ‘ , didn ' { wan t * l0 g0 because the’. Penthouse: is it true jhat you enym^red 

s CIA, by the Watergate people, or by • ' . jnq a r 0und there for plans to assassinate ridel Castro i^oUt be- 

: unnamed assassins; when I see my the place was fore and after the-Bay of Pigs mvas.cn? 

; continually linked to that of Arthur^ ® aad , cou | dn 't see any reason to Hunt: Only before. 1 oidntwantto eRgnee 

ier, the man who is in jail for crippling- | resisted it’ I went home and dallied over the plan— it was just something where 

imor Wallace; and when 1 see stories 9°; , wish now rd done that with said, this is one of my recommendatory 

aring both in this country and abroad Wat ef qate f 00 , bu t I didn't— and after a while But I think In hindsight that it was a good 
tthe possible role I may have had in the! r . 0 «: ce ca || ed and said it wouldn’t; recommendation, because wnhom Hd. 

ssi nation of John Kennedy— then I think] 9 °'*°"*°^ qo ! Castro nobody could have rallied the Cuban 

enough really is enough. . "3 Penthouse: Do you think there was a con-! troops after the landing. That was asugges- 

e served eleven months in prison, and f SD j racv ' involved in the Bremer attempt? j tionimadewellpriortoihe invasion oyear 

serve more. I’ve lost my wife, and I've; ,. m nQt much of a { an of conspir-, pr ; or . But. as far as J know, nothing was ever 

liniy lost the way of life I knew and en- 7 ^ but 1 do wonder about Arthur don e with it. 1 had nothing further to dawith 

i and was dedicated to for many, many Hfg'and his movements just prior toj Cuban affairs after the Bay of Pigs, 

s. I’ve been humiliated, ridiculed— and- Governor Wallace. As I re-i Penthouse: Can you. on principle oppose 

a lot of what I now realize were only 1 h ad bgen mak j ng f re quent trips to-, the assassination of John Kennedy while 

ailed friends. And I wonder, really, what • j- ve never heard that these, supporting the assassination of anotnerna- 

er price I have to pay. If they want to see ; followed u p. Why did he go to Can-* tiona! leader? 

)lood running in the gutter, I m sure that ada 9 Whodidhe see there? Who paid for his; Hunt: Sure— just as I can approve the as- 
be achieved too. ~ "• 1 ” " '* f : ' 7 [ don - t think these facts have ever saS 5 ination of Adolf Hitler or General tojy 

think that the humanists, or so-called “ u H aced j Pent house: Is Castro in the same category? 

lanists, in the journalistic community PenthouS6: | t seems a little strange that Hun * ; Qh. yes! But at the same time. I’m 


Penthouse: About the SI 0,000 tha; «as in 


Penthouse: Did you go to Milwaukee after her Pfssess'or .at the time . . 


Hunt: Do you really want me to go into that? 
It was for investment for a management 
company that owned two Holiday suiiS-lhe 
major stockholder was her cousins hus- 
band. He’s testified to that, given deposi- 
tions. l ie’s been constantly harassed — the 
pc-cr guy. ; 


cks would cease. For example, wnen ii.y been gajd that sorne one else— per- also attempt— and in the case of John Keri- 

k. The Berlin Ending, was published a ba psevenyou — ^ust havewritten the diary. ; nedy succeed— in assassinating ourtoad- 
j over a year ago, it was a rare reviewer , thjnk that Gor g V jdal made that sug-i erS Don - t { orget there were a bunch of wild- 

sed who decided to review the book and ,, yc ncvs , rc2d Arthur Bremer's di- eyedi w ji d . a ssed Puerto Rican nationalists 

me. Tney seemed incensed that Howard bu{ | ve seen photographs of pages in .jhat sbot up Congress and tried to kill Harry 
it of Watergate should .be capable. of m ^' ines and | neV er paid much attention Truman . 

ting two consecutive words. But I do oav attention to allegations that. Penthouse: Were American businessmen 

Mouse: You mentioned the press spec- ■ m& {q him and Qther peop i e . contributing to the overthrow of Ca$tro? j 


tion that you were somehow involved in ™ 
Kennedy assassination and the at- r ' e ™ 
lpted assassination of George Wallace. ^ onn 11 
t true that you were in charge of the CIA Hunt, 
tion in Mexico City when Lee Harvey Os- know 
Id visited there in September 1963? ' n 3 1 

nt: Untrue. I wasn’t even in Mexico during an ° * 
it entire year. This is the type of unsub- same 
intiated rumor that really does damage, 
ese things make me very concerned 
*ho knows how many more Jack Rubys 
3 walking around? Moreover, there are 
rtainly plenty of pro-Kennedy people oenc 
Dund ... a great many admirers of Gover- 
r Wallace, too. And the more I'm linked to 
3 se things in a totally irresponsible way, rent 
a more danger I run. And my children, too. 
n very unhappy about it. . . 

;nthouse: You must be aware of the pic- ^ ~ 
re that allegedly shows you and Frank C ® U| 
urgis, one of the Watergate burglars, be- ca( , f 
g collared by the Dallas poiice in 1963. j 
unt: No, I’ve never seen that one. The one 
n familiar with is the one that appeared in j ber 
le National Tattler — for which I’ve sued beg 
lem. I didn’t know Sturgis until 71 or 72. be , 
enthouse: Well, just for the record, if you det , 
-eren't in Dallas, then where were you No-. jt m 
ember 22, 1963? • v j v( 

lunt: In D.C. with my wife and children. We a(s) 
rere buying Chinese groceries when the Qn6 
rord came over. Interestingly enough, this wh 
)allas story has had sufficient impetus that {Qr1 
he Director of th8 FBI. Clarence Kelley, j 
isked my attorney if I would submit to a; 
oliintary interview on the subject. And 'I Th 
relcomed the opportunity to do so — to pro-: [iv 


contributing to the overthrow of Castro? 


ink me to mm anu vw w ; ,. . r _ - 

Penthouse * Do you have any theories about . Hunt: ihey were both supporting him and, 

G u . . .• ^r\ . fimn c*t innnrtinn hi<5 


John Kennedy's assassination? 

Hunt: I don’t have any theories about that. 


at the same time, supporting his enemies. 
When Castro was still in the Sierra Maestra, 


Hunt: ! don i nave any lusuncc auuuv . , - . . . 

know that there are people restlessly shift- contributions were made to him by Cuban 
ina th® ashes— committees, commissions,; and American businessmen who were eon- 
and self-appointed investigators, much the , cemed that if he did take over he would 
same sort of thing that's going on in the case make their lives more difficult I think the 
of my wife's death— despite the fact thatl Bacardi interests were among the most 
competent government authorities made aj prominent. They were playing both sides,-, 
certain pronouncement. Some people will; which is a typical olov in any political situa^i 
never be satisfied, regardless of what evi-j tion. We certainly see it here in this country,! 
dence you present them with, unless the; where corporations and individuals corv- ; 
evidence conforms with their preformed' tribute to both parties, and of course there 
theories.” ! were some American firms and business- 

Penthouse: Obviously, you don’t regard the 1 men that were contributing to one or more of 1 
death of your wife as .part of a conspiracy.; these 140 political fragmentations in Ha- , 
Hunt- No absolutely not. That crash was^ vana. But the principal money for the Bay of 
investigated by the FBI, by the FAA, and by; p; gs came from the U.S. government 
the National Safety Transportation Board. Of Pe nthouse: Did you approve of all the CIA 
course, I am now in litigation against the air Q Pera tions when you were an agent? j 
carrier’butmy wifewasnotthe only one who ^unt: No, there were a lotof things I object- 
perished. I think there were forty-four or for- ed ta j ob j ecte d to the CIA’s support of the 
ty-five other people who were also killed. If j^ at i ona | student Association, 
there really was foul play, and there’s never Pent h 0Use: Did you know about that before 

been any serious suggestion of that, I would was public? _ i 

be the one most interested to make suen a Hunt; Christ, yes — for ten years! I thought it 
determination. I would want to find out about wa - s a waste of m0 ney. i thought that Radio 
it myself. And certainly the iamilies and sur- p ree Europe and Radio Liberty were a waste 
vivors of the other forty-odd people would of lime and furthermore a serious fraud t 

also want to If my wife had been the only aga instthe American people, becauseeon- 

one killed well, that might be one thing; but tributionswere being solicited by theAdver- 
where you have a major disaster with over tisir.g Council on bahalf of Radio Free Eu~ 
fortv victims, it seems just ridiculous to me ropei which was simply a funding cover, 
i that people could maintain there had been Pen thouse: You first met William Buckley 
foul play Sensible people don’t, really. w hen you were his boss in CIA operations ire 
j There are some cranks who are making a Mexico in the early 1950’s. Is that right? 
i |i V i ng out of this — and I very much resent Hunt: He came to work for me. but he was ars 
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Penthouse: Do you share Mr. Buckley's po- 
riio-zi philosophy? - 

Hone: i wouldn’t putiten so grand'a scale. 1 
v^oulcJ say that I’m a follower cf his philoso- 
phy on mest germane issues. .. 
'Penthouse: What was the hardest thing 
i.bout being z CIA agent? 

Mu.-.i: Explaining to one’s children one’s 
constant departures from one’s post — and 
such prolonged absences as when I was 
involved in the Guatemalan coup. Or explain- 1 
see why I was living alone in Fiorida, while 
cry family was in Washington, during the 
£ay of Pigs affair— why I had taken them 
down tc Mexico, resettled them down there, 
them started in school, and then two 
worths later pulled up and come back. This 
yas the hardest part, but maintaining a false 
identity isn’t hard when your backstops are 
authentic-appearing documents. Although I , 
suppose most people think that’s a hard' 
thing to do, it’s net it becomes a way of life. 
Penthouse: Would you want your sons to ; 
work for the CIA? j 

Sami: Net today's CIA. There isn’t much fu- ( 
tore in being -in the clandestine business' 
anymore; there's a lack of opportunity be- 
cause national policy has changed. I don’t 
see any futurejn the covert arm right now.- 
Penthouse ": 'Did you read Victor Marchetti's 
book on the Ci/C? 

Hunt: No, I was shown passages from it in 
galleys, but that was before a good deal of 
material was restored to it. - 
Penthouse: Do you agree with the right of 
tha CIA to cut certain portions for "national 
security reasons"? 

hunt: In principle, yes. I agree with the con- 
ceit of the National Secrets Act, which the 
CIA is drafting and which will probably nev- 
er be passed. 

Penthouse: You are a strict constitutional- 
ist — a believer in the American Constitution. 
The First Amendment says that Congress 
shall not abridge the freedom of the press, 
how do you reconcile that with the National 
Secrets Act? 

Hunt: I think the right of the press to know 
and investigate has got to end where the 
national interest becomes endangered or 
debased. I believe it was Justice Holmes 
-who said that no man has a right to shout fire 
in a crowded theater. Well, that's basically 
how I feel about the preservation of secrets. 
We’ve had examples very recently of mem- 
bers of Congress who in the' performance of 
theircommittee duties have come by classi- 
fied information, and who have taken it upon 
themselves to reveal this information to the, 
press. This is wrong. 

Penthouse: One deleted quote from the 
Marchetti book later came to light. Henry 
Kissinger is talking about Chile and he says, 
**! don’t see why we have to stand by and 
watch a country go Communist due to the 
irresponsibility of its own people.” Do you 
agree with that philosophy? 

Hunt: I associate myself with, that philoso- 
phy. I always have. In fact, the United States 
has always associated itself with it. Since 
the days of President Monroe that has been 
a cornerstone of our foreign policy: When I 
was In prison, I received a great number of 
tetters from Guatemalans who. as a result of 
government revelations, had become aware 
that I had been involved in the Arbenz oust- 
er. They wrote from Guatemala and other 
parts of Latin America to thank me. 
Penthouse: Are you proud of your role in 
Guatemala? 


Hunt: Well, I don’t beat my breast about it. I 
had a job to do, under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. .1 guess pride is a subjective 
thing — I never think of being proud of a par- 
ticular operation. 

Penthouse: Is it moral to oppose a demo- 
cratically elected government through co-. 
vert actions such as those conductecTby the 
CIA in Chile? 

Hunt: I’m net much of c moralist- I’m more 
of a pragmatist. The posture of our govern - 
ment over the years — and we can go backto 
the days of Teddy Roosevelt's gunboat di- 
plomacy in the partition of Colombia— has 
been to act in its own self-interest, i think the 
government has no right to exist if it doesn't 
continue to do things in its self-interest. 
Penthouse: Yes, but that leaves the U.S. 
government in constant conflict with other 
governments, who are doing things in their 
self-interests that are different from the self- 
interest of the United States. 

Hunt: Well, I think that anyone with any de- 
gree of political sophistication would go 
along with that 

Penthouse: Then you also go along with the 
concept that might equals right? 

Hunt: The fact of the matter is that big na- 
tions, like the Soviet Union or Red China, get 
away with a lot of things that the small na- 
tions can’t. 

Penthouse: And the United States? 

Hunt: Yes, but weYe less successful at get- 
ting away with it i he Soviet Union and Red 
China get away with bloodbaths — and no- 
body complains. There's a good deal of in- 
ternational hypocrisy around today. 
Penthouse: Were you sad to retire from the 
CIA? 

Hunt: No, I was delighted to leave. I was 
going into promising work for which I had 
professional competence, work that would 
give me an opportunity to be almost uninter- 
ruotediy with my family and "to 'recover to 
some extent from the financial reverses I* 
had suffered. I looked forward to it very 
much. I wasn't forced out of the CIA — I ap- 
P’fed for retirement-six months in advance 
and I had to get special permission from the 
elector to retire. 

Penthouse: 'When Chuck Colson asked you 
to take part in the same kind of operations 
that you had done for the CIA, were you 
g'adcened by the opportunity? 

Hunt: That wasn't the upfront thing. The up- 
front thing was to look into the origins of the 
Vietnam 'War. the research type of thing, and 
i: was laid on me in terms that I had to. I was 
familiar with classified documents, policy 
papers. State Department policy papers — 
that was true — and they needed someone 
competent to go through them. It was really 
tne same old ball game. But then I wasn't 
entirely happy about moving over to the 
Special Investigations Unit. Every time a 
proposition was submitted, I would say to 
Lido'y or someone, “Can’t the FBI do this? 
Can't the Secret Service do that?" And then 
they'd come back and say, "No, they've de- 
cided it's tco sensitive — the FBI can’t do it." 
Penthouse: How did you ‘fee! when you 
•vers first approached about Watergate? 
Hunt: I thought the entries were unneces- 
sary to begiq, with — but I went along with 
hem. But when Gordon Lic}dy told" me the 
second entry had to be made, I pointed out 
-"i at we were getting reports from the monitor 
across the street, A! Baldwin, and that 
through James McCord that there was an 
outward movement of personnel and files 
and everything else. Our friends in Miami 
'sported that Larry O'Brien, the Democratic 


Party Chairman, was actually down the re. 

it seemed ridiculous to me to gn ia and j 
c or; e man who had moved and was proba- 
bly not coming ban!;. We knew he wasn't 
coinc to continue as Chairman after the ce- ■ 
•ectic-n of a candidate had been effected, 
r-.nr; in fact he didn’t. Go I would sav there 
was » real lack of professionalism both in ! 
trie concept of the Watergate entries end in 
the orders mat were: erven. 

Penthouse: If you knew what you know-now, 
would you nave done the same thine? 
Hunt: Of course not. 

Penthouse: What changed your mind? 
Hunt: Well. I had assumed that we were 
operating under the authority of a very high- 
ly placed cabinet member and that thatau- 
tnority was sufficient. Certainly, in the past; 
no U.S. government agent has ever been 
toed for an entry whether it was illegal ornot, 
and mere were a great many of them over the 
years — organized crime usually being the 
tz'gei but also foreign embassies. Also, I 
con t think that any of us seriously thought 
mere would be any hesitancy about coia- 
c etirg a rescue mission— ^which was actu- 
a ’y undertaken rather halfheartedly and 
men acandoned altogether. 

Penthouse: Similar to the Bay of Pigs in 
some respects? 

Hunt: Yes. that's true. It has startling simifar- 
■: os. Our government put men ashore at the 
oay of Pigs and abandoned them there to be 
Sisucntered: then later on they were ran- 
somed back for four or five million dollars. 
But the Watergate people haven't yet been 
ransomed back. 

Penthouse: It was said that James McCord 
— when he wrote the famous letter to Judge 
Sirica that ultimately led to the unraveling of 
the Watergate puzzle — did so because he 
was unwilling to have the CIA, an organiza- 
tion for which he felt a great sense of loyalty, 
get blamed for the incident by the White 
House, which was attempting to do just that 
at the time. You obviously don’t feel that 
way. . . . 

Hunt: No, don’t put it that way — I would ob- 
ject to that. 1 don’t feel the same sense of dull 
loyalty to an institution that McCord may 
have, but I don’t want you to put me in the 
position of saying I was prepared for a false 
defense to be mounted involving the CIA. 
Penthouse: But the White House was trying 
to blame it on the CIA — or at least was con- 
sidering blaming it on the CIA. 

Hunt: Yes, but who knew that at that time? It 
really didn’t come out until later. It had be- 
come a matter of controversy between Mc- 
Cord and his lawyers, and of course their 
communications were secret from me. They 
had access to information that I didn't. I had 
been asked many times— before the Senate, 
before the House — "Do you have any reason 
to believe there was any CIA involvement?” 
And I always steadfastly said no. 

Penthouse : Are you bitter about the CIA? 
About how you've been treated by the CtA 
since Watergate? 

Hunt: I was a great deal more bitter in the 
past than I am now. I realized that I could 
become a nonperson very quickly and that 
some highly placed officials were doing all 
they could to distance themselves from 
me — affecting not to have known me at alt, 
or if they were forced into a position of admit- 
ting that they'd known me. then saying it was 
only on a casual basis. 

Penthouse: In October 1974 you admitted 
to Judge Sirica that you had lied about cer- 
tain things in your book, Undercover. How 
can you now expect people to believe any- 
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thing in it? 

HuntrVfoii, the book's about 155,000 words 
iong, and the statements that i have since 
repudiated under oath in the Watergate trial 
amount to probably no more than 1 00 words. 
And i. wrote those words at a time last spring 
when I hadn't really determined to disclose 
certain things that I decided later on to dis-. 
close. They were totally consistent with ev- 
erything that I had testified to before: And, 
actually, it was a personal decision, per- 
haps at cost to the book— -who knows? — to 
get the truth out during the trial. I’ve testified 
how it all came out — the feeling of unease 
on my part, the unspoken questions of my 
children avtertheir first readings of the White 
House transcripts. But between the tirae I 
wrote Undercover and the time it was pub- 
lished, Set's say there was no forum avail- 
able to me: Nobody was asking me any 
questions at that time. It actually wasn't until 
I was sworn in at the trial that I had an oppor- 
tunity to tell the whole truth. As I say, there 
are only about 1 00 words in the book out of a 
total of 165,000 in which ! was being less 
than candid. 

Penthouse: Nevertheless, there are people 
who will say, “Well, if he admits he lied 
about this, then who knows what else he 
probably lied about?" 

Hunt: That’s true, and I expect it. They've 
said that about John Dean, too: “He took 
money that didn't belong to him; how can 
you believe the man?” 

Penthouse: One of the most universally de- 
spised characters down through the ages 
has been the person who implicates his 
friends to gain his own freedom. John Dean 
certainly has been the object of a lot of this 
kind of feeling, even among people who felt 
that he only did what had to be done. Was 
there any remorse ors your pau ai naviny io 
testify against your former bosses? 

Hunt: Very much so, I would say. At the 
Watergate trial, I was indifferent, really. I 
didn't have much feeling one way or the 
other.. But I was very bitter at being forced to 
testify at the trial of Ehrlichman and Liddy 
and two of my Miami friends for breaking 
into the office of Dr. Fielding, Daniel Ells- 
berg’s psychiatrist. On the other hand, I 
don't think my testimony did them any harm. 

(t only substantiated that a team had been 
formed and that we had been authorized to 
go to the West Coast and effect this entry. 
That was really all I could testify to, but I felt 
that insofar as I was personally concerned it 
was terribly unfortunate for me to be forced 
to testify. Because that was the working lev- 
el, the guys — hell, I brought them together! 
And there was Liddy, who wasn't taking the' 
stand. Ehrlichman, a man I had met once 
before — well, of course, I had no feeling 
about him one way or the other. As it turned 
out. none of my work associates got more 
time because of my testimony, and so I’m 
able to console myself to some extent. ; 
Penthouse: Did you ever consider playing ( 
mute like Liddy did? j 

Hunt: No, there was no reason to. Our paths 
were totally divergent from the legal point of 
view. Gordon had stood trial and been con- 
victed along with McCord, and he was pin- 
ning his hopes on appeal— which has now 
been denied him. I could understand his 
silence. As for myself, I was immunized and 
made many appearances before the grand 
jury. From that time on, there was never any 
question in my mind that I was going to 
testify until Gordon separated himself. It 
was a traumatic time for everyone, but I un- 
■ derstood his decision. That was his choice 
and I respect him for it. I don’t know that he 


ever understood mine. He would probably 
be incapable of understanding John Dean's 
performance — except on the basis of youth, 
fear, and inexperience. 

Penthouse: And saving his own scalp? 
Hunt: Of course, we're all involved in that 
these days. But. I think that as it turned out 
there were better men at the . bottom of the 
pyramid than there were at the top. 
Penthouse: You would include John Dean 
at the top of the pyramid? 

Hunt: Well, he and Magruder and Mitchell 
helped Liddy put Gemstone together. [Gem- 
stone was the large-scale espionage 
scheme against the Democrats that includ- 
ed the Watergate break-in.] 

Penthouse: You come out quite strongly in 
your book against Richard Nixon. What first 
turned you against him? 

Hunt: I think it goes back as far as April 
1S73, when I was in the D.C. jail with the four 
men from Miami. We watched with rapt at- 
tention as the president of the United States 
said that, yes, he had in fact organized the 
special investigations unit in the White 
House, and that in reference to the Dr. Field- 
ing entry on the West Coast, he assumed full 
responsibility. We' thought, quite naively, 
that this was cause for rejoicing. But nothing 
ever happened. Then we realized some 
days later that the president, while assum- 
ing responsibility, had neglected to assume 
any of the blame. This didn't enhance our 
position at all, and there wasrmore distanc- 
ing that took place then than had happened 
before. We felt that it lay in the president's 
'power to get the whole thing into focus and 
that he didn’t do it. Then, later on, when the 
White House tapes became available — at 
first piecemeal, then in a flood — I think that 
anyone with an open mind realized that the 
people in the White House were not terribly 
concerned with the sufferings of others. 
They were primarily concerned with putting 
the best face on their own performance. 
Penthouse: Is it true that you were trying 
to blackmail the White House for $200,000 
as hush money? 

Hunt: No, and the Special Prosecutor’s of- 
fice agreed with me. Blackmail and extor- 
tion are attempts to obtain by pressure 
something that is not your due. Quite to the 
contrary, the support money, the lawyers 
fees, had all been agreed to in the past 
— they were our due. I was exerting on be- 
half of myself and others what pressures I 
could to have our contracts kept. And bear 
in mind that Watergate was not our idea. We 
were approached — very much in the clan- 
destine tradition. We were sought out spe- 
cifically. My wife was appointed to serve as 


in the room says yen. Than Nixon says. “Get 
if."' But they didn't get it. They got pari of it. 

!t was $132,000 tbs? was required st that 
point, and only $75,000 was delivered. And 
when LaRue was asksri by the House mem- 
bers, "How much money did you have on 
Hand at that time?” he said S19Q,G0Q. So 
one wonders, why these false accountings? 

Lot’s suppose that the principal ted en- 
trusts r 1 faking care of these financial clatters 
to Laflue and/or others, and had assumed 
that these commitments were being kept. 
But LaRue kept coming back for further au- 
thorizations. Now, by this time the men who 
were disposing the money probably be- 
lieved that all the commitments to us had 
been met — when in fact, from the very first 
delivery, there were arrears. So you ted a 
false perception on the part of the principals 
that everything was being taken care of. And 
we, for our part, knew that they hadn’t been. 

This middleman, Mr. LaRue. had never 
told his bosses or superiors that lie was 
shortchanging the people fo'r whom he was 
responsible. This only came out very recent- 
ly, and in that context I can understand how 
John Dean, as of late March when he was 
being asked for more money — not knowing 
the background and believing all along that 
the orders had been carried out — get pan- 
icky. Dean translated what was simply a 
■reiterated demand into a threat of blackmail. 
So he got panicky. He didn’t know what to 
do; he didn’t make the correct assessment 
of the situation. He beiieved that our de- 
mands were escalating, while in fact we 
were stilt talking about the same funds 
that we had beenlalking about from thevery 
beginning. 

Penthouse: Why did you ever support Rich- 
ard Nixon? 

Hunt: I felt that he was probably the only 
game in town. He was never really em- 
braced by conservatives, you know, out I 
would guess that they also felt that he was 
the lesser of a number of evils. 

Penthouse: Do you think that Nixon was just 
an opportunist? 

Hunt: What politician isn’t an opportunist? 
To single him out for one more epithet does 
seem just a little unfair at this point 
Penthouse: After Francis Gary Powers’s 
spy plane was shot down over Russia in 
1959. much was said about the fact that 
Powers was equipped with a suicidedevice 
to use if he was caught. What about you? 
Were you ever on a mission for the C!A 
where you were equipped with a suicide 
device? 

Hunt: Not .with the CIA — but with the OSS, 
yes. But those devices are used to avoid 


the channel, and our requirements were in-: torture That's not too tough a decision to 

quired about. They were translated, or con-, 

veyed I should say, and we ware \ gi ven an p ent p ouse: was there ever any other time 
understanding t at ev ryt i g H when you were ready to face suicide? Other 
taken care of. Subsequently, at the House {han {he tjme wj , h the 0 SS? 

theimpeaSiment Xities began, Mitch- No. notin modern times-that is, not 

ell's assistant, Fred LaRue-who was the s, ^ s w ° r ! d ' ■ 1 ' "f n f K ver equipped 
most heavily involved person in the pro- ® ! nythmg like that after the war. 

curement and courierinq of the funds- Psnthouse: You spent almost a year in jaif 
made some astonishing statements to me. afIer Watergate. What was it like? 

He was describing how he had an emis- Hunt: It was a brutal experience, and! may; 
sary get in touch with my wife, and how he be facing still more of it. Ail I can say is. • 
had provided the budget in good faith. But imprisonment, like military service, affects! 
he said that he — and in other instances too each man differently and he has to meat it on- 

arbitrarily cut the sum of money. I’d like h' s own terms as best he can. And survive, j 

an opportunity to ask Mr. LaRue why he You do this, first, by following instructions! 
arbitrarily cut these sums. Because therein —following orders without questioning- 


lay the seeds of the falling apart. I would them is a very good start. And the second 


everyone but I un- look at it this way: the president is on tape way to survive is to keep your nose clean 
hat was his choice saying that a sum of X dollars is needed. I and your mouth shut. 

I don’t know that he think this happened about March 21 or 22. Ptmthousa: Is that the policy you followed 
And he asks, “Is that right?" and somebody in jail? 
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fittome tax? Is It proper tcdsstroy his home. 
P^hnaus.;: How did the ether inmates react to drive his dependents on welfare to create 
„ «, ’ . . - . . • a . never-ending cycle of dependence, 

5 .v-i-sSj-Weli, thatcepenaco on the institution, arime. and so on? I think these are verv res 

th tpfl riiffprpnt inctiti itinnc in on m loefinnn / » ' 


. . ^ ; ; • < /- • . * aaequate solution 

: rv.i unusual in itself. I was in Danbury fori has got to be found. The states — much more 
abect seven months of my total imprison- than federal government. I suppose be- 
tpenb and about half of the prison popula- cause they’re closer to their constituents— 
there spoke Spanish. There was an are trying to get men out on the streets as 
cvettey of white-collar criminals doing thirty wa se-earners, as job-holders at least 
cays. Dwyers doing sixty, and so forth. I Penthouse: You befriended Clifford Irvina 
ne/^r.eit that I had any particular problems in jail? 9 

inpinsaa Down in She D.C. jail there was one Hunt: Well, we kind of flowed together 
attempt tc beat me up. But other than that I Penthouse: Did you find you had~a lot in 
uiought I was well received. j common with him? 

Penthouse: What did they do to you in the- Hunt: Well, we had the book world in com- 
T'.C. jail? j mon— literary agents and that sort of thing 

Well, I had been brought down from: —but he comes from a younger generation 
t-anbury and it was a Sunday — hotter than! than 1 do. He was an avid baseball player 
iielL about 1 04 degrees. I was in a two-man and I was a little old for basebal I But we cot 
e?lf with nobody eise in it. I finally got to along well— he was well-liked. We used" to 


sleep about two o'clock in the morning. 
About four I heard the cell door open and 
close, and 'was aware of somebody coming 
in and taking the lower bunk. Then I heard 
paper rustling around, the john flushing,! 
and so forth. Well, the guard get me up soon i 
after that to dress for court, and when I got : 
down and began looking for my shoes and: 
seeks I couldn't find them. Then I looked for- 
my roanila envelope with my legal papers 
in k- — couldn't find that. Couldn’t find my 
address book; couldn’t find my glasses. Sc I 
woke up this guy in the lower bunk and said," 
“What about this?" He said,. "Well, I haven’i 
go? them." So I called the guard and said, "I 
think this man has taken some of my pos- 
sessions." The guard prodded the guy and 
the fella got up . . and he was wearing my j 
socks, wearing my shoes. I looked over at[ 
the toilet, and there were all my papers torn! 
up in there. And I said, “All right, get out of! 
rrsy shoes!" The guy swung at me and broke! 
my other pair of glasses, the ones I wasj 
wearing. So the guard finally came into thei 
cell and held the guy: He asked me, “Are! 
you going to prefer charges?" And I said, 
“No why?" And he said, "Cause I didn't see 
nothing." So I said, "All I want is what's left 
here.” Then I left. 

Penthouse: When , Jimmy Hoffa got out of 
jaiS. he did an awful lot of talking about pris- 
on reform. 

f ksnt: So do I. There's a basic problem to be 
msofved among penologists and by the Bu- 
reau of Prisons. It has to do with the purpose 
of incarceration, ts it to punish? Or is it to 
rehabilitate? This question has never been 
resolved satisfactorily— at least not satis- 
factorily in terms of the prisoner. Now we're 
supposed to be an advanced, progressive 
society. Yet we seem to insist on the medi- 
eva! practice of taking a pound of flesh — 
flesh gushing blood: And the blood seems 
to come mostly from the innocent members 
of the family of the imprisoned man. For 
certain crimes— for the protection of soci- 
ety— incarceration is clearly the answer. 
Nevertheless, it seems far in excess of what 
the law should require to deprive a fam- 
ily — a wife and children — of the financial 
support their father could provide. And to 
have the children grow up with the shame of 
belonging to the family of a convict. For 
corns reason I’m taking the male point of 
view, though I don't necessarily mean to. 
except that the male is usually the bread- 
winner. But is it proper to deny a man his 
■sexuality because he has cheated on his 


along well— he was well-liked. We used" to 
eat together a good deal. 

Penthouse: Have you resumed the friend- 
ship now, being out? 

Hunt: By the terms of any man's parole, he 
can’t be known to associate with known 
criminals. 

Penthouse: Is it strange to be called a 
"known criminal"? 

Hunt: Well, it takes a couple of years to qet 
used to il . 

Penthouse: What do you think of the Rolling 
Stone interview with two of your children that 
was done last year? 

Hunt: I think they exploited my children at a' 
\"-ry delicate point in their lives. And I think it 
shouldn't have been done. It was-a cruel 
thing to do, and it has caused quite a bit or 
family disharmony. It’s the type of journal- 
ism I call “coffin riding." It's just unneces- 
sary. They set these kids up and then they 
slugged them. 

Penthouse: Where do you think the country 
is headed? Do you think there’s a healthier 
atmosphere today because of Watergate — 
as many people seem to believe? 

Hunt: I think there will be. I think it’s impos- 
sible to distinguish between the political 
and the economic in this country. They’re so 
closely interwoven. I think it’s certainly re- 
flected very vividly by the market. There is a 
great deal of confusion, politically speak- 
ing, in this country about what can be done, 
and about what’s going to be done, And I 
think this is one of the negative aftereffects 
of Watergate. It’s still going on. The sooner 
we can get away from the tape-playing sen- 
sations of yesterday, and turn the national 
mind into more productive channels, the 
country will be infinitely better off. 

We’ve dealt far too long in rehashing — 
with a lot of really voluptuous gore — every; 
detail of Watergate. And of course politi- • 
cians, journalists, and lawyers are all going i 
to continue to be very interested in Water-! 
gate. But the average guy out in Iowa is f. 
much more concerned about the price of! 
feed grain for his cattle. 

But I don’t think that the nation is going to 
be able to fully free itself from Watergate as 
long as men who have been convicted for 
what we generally cal! "Watergate" remain 
in prison. I think the time will come when 
they will be very much on the national con- 
science. And I think that the country, in per-* 
mitting itself this unprecedented orgy, has 
lost far more than it could possibly gain. 
Penthouse: Do you think there's a new 
sense of honesty in government that has 


come about as a result of Watergate? 
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'• Hunt: Well, there's been seme leg/sfcfc n 
3 having to do with campaign contributions 
:, and. so forth. And that’s good. I think Sm 
i. basic honesty of the politician is proba&fy 
t always going to be open to- question, and 
. that it should always be rigidly examinrdhy 
i his constituents, by the media, and so forth, 
i It takes a rather special kind of pemsxito 
go into politics! In the first place, we havsars 
■ ego trip. I' think that anybody is entitled id 
; inquire into a politician’s background. ttjr| 
the influence of money will always be fats in 
I this country's politics. We're a money-os; 
ented society. 

Penthouse: Is that bad? 
i Hunt: I’ve never liked to think of senators' 
and representatives’ votes being bought and 
. sold. 8ut they always have been. It’s ixt a 
situation I’m comfortable with. 

Penthouse: But do you think it’s bad that we- 
ar e a money-oriented society? 

Hunt: i hat would get us into a discussion 
of the capitalist system and profits. I don’t, 
want to go into that, except to say that vavss 
of congressmen complain they can’t keep 
house cn 536,000 or $38,000 a year and 
they want the guy to get more. So he does! 
The pressure is on every politician. 
Penthouse: In view of President Ford’soffe. 
of limited amnesty to Vietnam war resisters, 
do you think the Watergate conspirator 
should also be offered amnesty? 

Hunt: If President Ford forgave those who 
evaded national service their violations cf 
the law, then surely the Watergate conspira- 
tors — many of whom engaged in work forthe 
United States — should receive some easing 
of their situation — whtheryou call it commu- 
tation, pardon, amnesty, or whatever. Shf I 
would not personally accept amnest** ew- 
self. If somebody said to me, “If we giveyou 
amnesty, we’ll have to give it to these guys in 
Canada and Sweden,” I would say, “Foroet 
it. ’ When you've lost as many friendsastdid 
in World War II, well, I guess it’s just some 
thing that remains with you for the rest o 
your life. 

Penthouse: What do you think is America's 
position in the world today? 

Hunt: I think this country is losing on every 
front. I can't think of one where we're win- 
ning. And if we continue along the same 
lines that we’ve been following . . . weft. I’m 
very pessimistic. We go into the SALTsiks 
We don't seem to have a really defined na 
tional objective. You can’t build the country 
up when you’ re tearing itdown. You'vegctta 
stop and say this is the end. No more bull- 
shit— -today we’re going to do something 
positive for the first time in the thirty months 
that this national convulsion has been going 
on. Only our enemies are benefiting from 
what this country is going through now. 

But I don’t really think the American 
bloodlust against the perpetrators of Wats'- 1 
gate, without further stimulation from the 
press, is going to maintain any kind of high 
threshold. I think that left alone, we’ll jusltet 
the judicial process take place. 

Penthouse: Five of the congressmen who 
were Nixon's staunchest supporters or She 
impeachment question were all voted ortaf 
office. There is a public concern. 

Hunt: Sure, there’s a revulsion against alt 
aspects of Watergate. Watergate doesn't 
have any constituency, I'm the 'first to admit 
that. There are no fans or supporters cf the 
Watergate five — or seven, or fifteen, ortwen- 
ty-five, or however many there are — and 
people have suffered the loss and ruination 
of their careers and will continue to sutferfor 
a long, long time. 

ooBiWSMt-F'^ 901 ,0 stop ***** 
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aboui it. As one pundit said back in the 
Thirties, "Bury the dead." I think that Water- 
gate has go? to be buried. Then, in effect, our 
wounds must be bound up and something 
positive done, because this is ail negative 
stuff. . 

Penthouse. Is it going to be harder for the 
CIA to operate in light of Watergate and ai! 
the more recent revelations? 

Hunt: ! don't know that it's doing much op- 
erating at all. It was set up to do things, but 
Congress has gone beyond the original in- 
tent of limiting CIA knowledge to a certain 
specified number of people. There’s a revul- 
sion today against it. Nobody aver said, “! 
wpnderwhatthe KGB is doing?" Weil, I’ll tell 
you what the KGS is doing. The KGB is 
dancing and laughing and issuing free ra- 
tions cf vodka, because it's just great. They 
weren't responsible for the demise of the 
CIA — we were. 

Penthouse: Do you think — in the light of 
your estimation that this country is losing 
more than it’s winning globally — that today 
it's more necessary. than ever to have the 
kind of CIA that existed twenty-five years 
ago? 

Hunt: I think Bill Colby, the current director 
of the CIA, put it pretty wel I when he said that 
the country really shouldn't be without the 

f lie® 


means to effect an international response 
that isn’t limited to (a) a diplomatic protestor 
(b) landing the Marines, (he covert-action 
arm of CIA was intended to be just that. And , 
it did serve successfully for many years in 
that capacity. And if we do away with that, 
what are our alternatives?. Our alternatives 
are to accept unendingly a second- or even 
third-rate role 'in global affairs. And if no- 
body’s afraid of the CIA anymore, then these 
tinhorn dictatorships will go bananas. 
Penthouse: Do you ever step to consider 
that the concept of the U.S. versus the rest of 
the world, in terms of power supremacy, is 
perhaps no longer relevant, given the de- 
velopments of the last twenty years? That 
perhaps countries can coexist without in- 
terfering with each other? You’re pretty 
much aware that the Cold War has largely 
ended in the last few years? 

Hunt: Well, on certain levels perhaps. But I 
haven't heard of the KGB laying off any 
workers. And certainly the Chinese Com- 
munist intelligence service hasn't. On one 
level the Cold War is dying — that is to say 
simply by our nonparticipation in it — but the 
objectives of our self-declared enemies re- 
main the same. 

Penthouse: You don’t think it's possi ble that 


China and the Soviet Union are not out in 
conquer the v/orid? 

Hunt: Well, maybe not today, but I feel that 
that's certainly their end goal. Meanwhile, 
Castro, despite the pleadings of Senators 
davits c.nd Pell, has declined to prohibit the 
export of revolution. And you can’t find any 
responsible Chinese or Soviet leader who 
will disavow armed struggle. That is the way 
things are in that part of the world. 
Penthouse: The Marxist president of Chile, 
Salvador Allende, did disavow armed strag- 
gle, yet the CIA helped overthrow him. 
Hunt: I’ll have to confess that I’m really only 
an amateur on Chile. ! was not intheCiA — or 
in any aspect of the government really — 
while those deliberations were going or I 
wouldn’t want to put myself in a corner on 
that. 

Penthouse: Do you think that your stature 
will change over the years? 

Hunt: I don't really know. If I’m ever freed. 
I’m just going to move abroad and not have 
any problems to face up to. My country has 
treated me shoddily. The- people I trusted in 
didn't come through. And as a result I'm far 
less happy than I used to be. I'll leave others 
to face the problem of getting America go- 
ingagain. O-f— g 
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Rockefeller . Commission, 
Watergate burglar Frank Stur- 
gis has confessed that he was in- 
volved in several GXA assassina- 
tion plots. 

But he has emphatically de- 
nied charges that he was in Bal- 
ias on the day President Ken- 
nedy wess shot ©r that he had 
anything to do ui Kh the Kennedy 
assassination. 

Sturgis offered to take s lie 
detector test if the commission 
had any doubt that he was tell- 
ing the truth. Wo polygraph test, 
however, was administered. 

Watergate conspirator E. 
Howard Hunt Jr, who was also 
called before the commission to 
answer the same charges, deliv- 
ered similar denials that he was 
linked in any way to the tragic 
fevents in Dallas. 

Questioned for two days by 
senior' counsel Robert Olsen, 
Sturgis described assassination 
plots in Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Haiti and 
Panama. He bad participated in 
the plotting against leaders, 
both high and low, in all these 
countries, he testified. 

. The conspirators included 
persons he knew to be con- 
nected with the CIA, he sa d. His 
own role had been limited tc> 
helping “set up” assassination 
attempts. He had never tehee 
part in any actual murders, he 
swore. • - 

All the assassination plots, he 
explained, had been aimed 


against foreign leaders, none!' sea. No, said Sturgis, he lad Imported: “The secret estimate 
against American citizens. Most! spent the day at this home if. Mi- j cf the Join; Chiefs _is^ 'that tbs 
o£ Sue attempts had jailed, he I ami. j>s witnesses, his Wife,: cease-lire wilt break down and 
said, although he was involved! nephew and mother-in-law ;ths Communists ultimately will 
in the advance work that led to could place him in Miami onigasncoahol of all Vietnam, 
the successful assassination pf that day, he testified. i “Tnis woui& rae&u . . . that 

dictator Trujillo in the Doraini- Had he gone to Dallas ©n toe Twins yours of American dying 
can Republic. day before or after the assassi- have been in vain. For tha U.S. 

Sturgis described Cuba as the nation, Olsen demanded. Star- government has spitted the 
“hub” of assassination schemes, gis replied with a fiat “no.” blood of 25,uCU American boys 

He personally had participated Had he ever visited the sssas- and squandered $id0 billion to 
in plots, he said, against sever- sination site, Olsen pressed, prevent e Communist takeover 
ral Cuban leaders from Fidel Again Sturgis said be had not of South Vietnam. 

Castro on down. Sturgis bad Then he offered to take a iie de- “One intelligence analysis 
been one of Castro's command- lector lest and answer questions' suggests that a sporadic eecsa- 
ers after the takeover of Ha- about both toe Kennedy assassi-' fire, at least, should endure for 
vana. During this period, Stur- nation and his involvement inj several months . , . But ones 
gis claimed, he had reported to CIA assassination plots. the Communist infrastructure 

a CIA contact in the U.S, em- Sturgis also denied that he has been re o jilt in the South, 
bassy. had anything to do with the as- warns the analysis, the Commu- 

The special commission, sassinadons of Robert F. Ken- nists will seek to end taeir long 
headed by Vice President Rock- nedy or 3-iartin Luther King. Ha struggle for control of all Viet- 
efeller, is examining “evi- was questioned; too, about: re- aam with a final military offen- 
dence” which allegedly links ports that the Watergate bur- s * ve - 

Sturgis and Hunt to the Ken- giars had broken into the Chi- “Secretly, the Joint Chiefs 
nedy assassination. The chief lean embassy in Washington, don’t believe President Thieu 
exhibit is a picture of two va- Sturgis denied that he had ever can survive. He is preparing for 
grants, resembling Sturgis and participated in the burglary of the political ravages by tighten- 
Hunt, v/ho wer© picked up in the Washington embassy but ing his military control over the 
Dallas after the assassination, volunteered that he had once country. This will make his re- 

Upon close examination, the broken into the Chilean em- gime even more unpopular with 
picture of the man who is sup- bassy in Havana. people and, therefore, more 

posed to be Sturgis does not re- Footnote: Both Sturgis and a vulnerable to Communist agita- 

semble him in some important spokesman for the Rockefeller tioa - _ . , , 

details. The relative height pf Commission refused to corn- “After Thieu has been weak- 
the two men in the picture also ment on Sturgis’ testimony, ped politically, Hanoi presum- 
doesn’t correspond to the actual “The final report will speak for abi Y wi ‘l try to finish him off 
height of Sturgis and Hunt itself ” said the spokesman. • - - The J ° iat Chiefs L. re grave . 

Nevertheless* counsel Olsea doubts about the South Viet- 

cross-examined Sturgis closely Pentagon PrediicUon— The namese army’s ability to repel 

about the Kennedy assassina- Joint Chiefs of Staff expected an offensive without fnassive 
tion. Had Sturgis ever been in President Nugyen Van Thieu to American air and artillery sup- 
Dallas, Olsen asked. Yes, Stur- lose South Vietnam all along, port” 

gis acknowledged, “several although trie great retreat was The Joint Chiefs more than 
times.” more sudden and spectacular two years ago predicted almost 

’ Had he been there on the day than they had anticipated. precisely what is happening, 
of the assassination, asked Ol- As far back as Feb. 1, 19T2, wa ° hot, united Shatura s/adiecte, too. 
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' -rpT o^sr *'•' f utte P served as chief liaison of as v-s'l have Wan 

XXb.caJt. 1kc4 yQ ife Office of Strategic Services with tree. Four out ;of fr 

1 » " r Vhtt"! - ' British 'intelligence and tke FBI, report- they didn’t have a c 

Pf-H Tor O A-W fog directly so the President of the United u h y. ; . j.c-.-j \h tC c 

: 1 1 U X "" J ' ototesjand Gen. Donovan, who headed nicats with the pr< 

By JOHN MILLER, • . Argentina. 

Diplomatic Staff .. ; i- he human bodv has a nervous system. The U.S. govern 

i 'A RUSSIAN executed in Governments have supersecret codes. what was going on. 

I * mysterious circumstan- she secret codes of a government are Argentine ' govern n 

ces-iast month after being {■, even more important to its functioning thing but the truth 

?“ %<!Tr **** ,s ,0 ,hs hun f pri "' ip = l prob,em 

I - ciA. ; ’ “any. w itnout a nervous system, the was to convince t 

;■ Reports fVom- -Moscow ■ yes-ten human bod^ is merely paralyzed, but IVsshington was c 

day said that Soviet journalists with possession of its enemies’ codes, an them. Had there . b 

werem aking it known that the adversary government not only knows cation that the t 

was a - vQ-year-old Leningrad w ;'f l * . ntO\ “ of its opponent truth, the Nazis w 

engineer who had hade ontacts w lH be. it can use the information to that their submari 

with American. Embassy officials. destroy it. and the Cattle of 

Is. is extremely valuable, therefore, have received a sew 

Military Collegium . of - the for c, government to obtain an enemy A.li of these cods 

parirYor 0l 3lica\L b Aut P iS j COde * U is . even , m0re valu f b ' e to u ths £ ifth Avenae > n > 

rc-teasc was stopnsd at the last j j cncm} to know thEt its code hss been GcrniEn 2nd Jspj 

minute by the Kremlin. -T cracked. If it has information that its were broken and 

sa^^sAhavcf hebn takA^soAis adversary has its code, it can mislead its Allied battle fleet; 

not to . *' complicate ”” Soviet- ' adversary to its destruction. operation was ; 

^apKnfvTonsidored that” 7 Th . e L '" ited States broke the Japanese “Magic.” 

major diplomatic’ and political naval code, unbeknownst to the Japa- But no thanks v. 

row over the issue would ' be nese. This information was directly free press. Again dt 

coainter-productive. responsible for the interception of the ington story reveal* 

Caught fey KGB plane bearing Adm. Yamamoto, chief ican submarines ' 

The -official- -Soviet account of of Japanese naval operations in the South because they could 

the breaking of the spy-ring Pacific theater. He was shot down. And the Japanese naw 

gnfph C °r eport wdiioh' '2S tb<? bfEi * in S of Japanese naval code hence the Japanca 

1 only in Izvestia. ' it said Kali- was an important factor m the crucial exploding above the 

run had been caught red-handed Battle of Midway. . 

! by the ICGB after collecting • This same A 1 

and transmitting state and mili- This invaluable secret that their revelation has bee 

I «e«»”r t8 t0 °™ 8n in c code was broken was made known ante to Russia* 

But it hinted that Kalinin had to the Japanese by a front-page story pictures of Air 

been operating for some time in an American newspaper. mealed to the 

and was well equipped with r , . which 

espionage materials such '- 'as • It was of course a tremendous scoon assigns wniCfi r 

codes, a radio, notebooks and j u as, oi course, a iremenaous scoop. underwater spee 

instructions.- ■ - - -a ! But it blinded the U.S. Navy for tnree years to develop 

- The Russians responsible for : months. According to the British, it took ' • y 

Sr^SinES^ 35,000 people that length of time to The U.S Navy 

were unable to name the Ameri- break the new Japanese code. This was technique by whi 

can ■■ diplomat “ working ” because the computer was not yet every submerged 

Moscow, presumably when the invented and the work had to be done by along with its cot 

KGB swooped. . . , . vast numbers of mathematical processes. operation was so st 

' hi.™ 1 !”™ ih” S flr™R u r S d s hS The Battle ol the Atlamic »as won gators declined t 

for spying for 12 years. because the Nazi submarine code was about it, .test tneir 

. Soviet readiness to suggest broken. Coupled with precise direction- Slble for ^ „ suse( 

was V jnvolvedLfn* Kalinin’s 'airidvL • finders, the U.S. Navy knew within a the security of our 

- ties is clearly calculated. But it quarter of a mile the exact location of a OI its sailors at sea. 

“°ha?dline” ,y Russfan^offidal! ! Ge /. man t submarine the minute it broke They needn’t ha 

Suspicious of detente are bent radio silence to give its midnight report secret was reveale 

on trouble-making. ’ [; | to the German admiralty. ' magazine. 


I f.-. Cuneo served as chief liaison of 
the Office of Strategic Services with 
British intelligence and tke FBI, report- 
ing directly so the President of the United 
States and Gen. Donovan, who headed 
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The human body has a nervous system. 
Go'/ernments have supersecret codes. 
The secret codes of a government are 
even more important to uts functioning 
than the nervous system is to the human 
body. Without a nervous system, the 
human body is merely paralyzed, but 
with possession of its enemies’ codes, an 
adversary government not only knows 
what the next move of its opponent 
will be. it can use the information to 
destroy it. 

It. is extremely valuable, therefore, 
for a government to obtain an enemy 
code. It is even more valuable to the 
enemy to know that its code has been 
cracked. If it has information that its 
adversary has its code, it can mislead its 
adversary to its destruction. 

The United States broke the Japanese 
naval code, unbeknownst to the Japa- 
nese. This information was directly 
responsible for the interception of the 
plane bearing Adm. Yamamoto, chief 
of Japanese naval operations in the South 
Paciiic theater. He was shot down. And 
the breaking of the Japanese naval code 
was an important factor in the crucial 
Battle of Midway. 

This invaluable secret that their 
code was broken was made known 
to the Japanese by a front-page story 
in an American newspaper. 

It was, of course, a tremendous scoop. 
But it blinded the U.S. Navy for three 
months. According to the British, it took 
35,000 people that length of time to 
break the new Japanese code. This v/as 
because the computer was not yet 
invented and the work had to be done by 
vast numbers of mathematical processes. 

The Battle of the Atlantic was won 
because the Nazi submarine code was 
broken. Coupled with precise direction- 
finders. the U.S. Navy knew within a 
quarter of a mile the exact location of a 
German submarine the minute it broke 
radio silence to give its midnight report 
to the German admiralty. 

Moreover, the full message of the Ger- 
man submarine was translated instantly 
by superior American equipment. Be- 
tween the code-breakers, the location- 
finders. radar and sonic detection, the 
German submarine fleet was annihi- 
lated. 

As the war ended, the German sub- 
marines became iron coffins. As a Ger- 
man submarine put out to sea, it might 


as veil have been lit like a Christmas 
tree, four out of five would never recast 
they didn’t have a chance. 

Hiller us-.d the same cede to ccrsw*-- 
nicate with the pre-Nazi government of 
Argentina. 

The U.S. government; of course^ tecw 
what was going on. It also knew that the 
Argentine government was telling any- 
thing but the truth to Washington. The 
principal problem of U.S. intellisesce 
v/as to convince the Argentinians tfesl 
Washington was completely fooled by 
them. Had there. been the slightest indi- 
cation that the Americans knew die 
truth, the Nazis would have understood, 
that their submarine code was broken 
and the Battle of the Atlantic would 
have received a severe setback. 

All of these codes’ were broken at 520- 
Fifth Avenue in New York City. Both 
German and Japanese combat orders 
were broken and transmitted to the 
Allied battle fleets without delay. The 
operation was appropriately called 
“Magic.” 

But no thanks was due the American 
free press. Again during the war, a Wash- 
ington story revealed publicly that Amer- 
ican submarines were escaping death 
because they could run much deeper than 
the Japanese navy believed, and that 
hence the Japanese depth charges were 
exploding above them. 

This same American newspaper 
revelation has been of immense assist- 
ance to Russian intelligence- The 
pictures of American submarines 
revealed to the Russians new huB 
designs which nearly doubled the 
underwater speed and which took 
years to develop. 

The U.S. Navy developed a sonar 
technique by which it could identify 
every submerged Russian submarine, 
along with its course and speed. This 
operation was so secret that several U.S. 
senators declined to receive information 
about it, lest their office be held respon- 
sible for any susequent leak so vital to 
the security of our country and the lives 
of its sailors at sea. 

They needn’t have bothered; the vital 
secret was revealed in a national news 
magazine. 

Sen. Frank Church (D. -Idaho) is a 
gentleman and an American w hose integ- 
rity and patriotism are beyond question. 
But of his investigation of the Centra! 
Intelligence Agency, and particularly 
the exposure of the CIA raising of parts 
of a Russian submarine, one can onfy 
say of the Senate investigation, “Forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

JVortJk Arterial* X ewtpoorr A tUa*c c 
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BY IB MELCHIOR . 

Wherever there are governments, there - 
e codes. And wherever there is a code, 
meone is trying to break it 

George Washington had hardly taken of- . 
;e in 1789 when this nation's first secret 
de was prepared for military and diplomat- 
use. That first bode was simple enough: It 
nsisted of about 1.700 numbers that corres- 
>nd to a random selection of letters, sylla- 
es and words. 

Over the years, our system has grown into 
i incredibly complicated and sophisticated 
ethod of ciphers and codes by which the 
scessary confidentiality of our nation's dip- 
natic and military affairs is safeguarded, 
uite obviously, we do everything in our 
nver to keep our codes secret— and to 
eak those of other nations. 


So it comes as no surprise that the Central' 
itelligence Agency over the past six years 
is conducted an intensive and expensive 
fort to retrieve a sunken Soviet submarine,’ 
•esumed to contain codes and related deci- 
lering equipment 

Part of the submarine was retrieved, but 
it. CIA denies that code secrets have been 
scovered. This denial by itself means noth- 
g, for it is imperative to keep an opponent 
the dark concerning the compromise of his 
)des. If the code material had been recov- 
■ed, it would have been a great plus for the 
nited States, especially if knowledge of the 
iscovery could have been kept from the 
ussians. Any country whose military and 
iplomatic ciphers and codes become known 
» opponents is instantly at an ihsurmounta- 
le disadvantage. 

All of this has an aura of cloak-and-dagger 
itrigue, but there is really nothing myster- 
jus about codes and ciphers. We all use 
lem— every day. All written language is a 
>rm of cipher. We use symbols, called let- 
:rs, which have no intrinsic meaning. They 
onvey a message only when they are deci- 
hered as part of a system, the secret of 
rhich is known to both writer and reader. 

Though the terms "cipher" and "code" are 
ften used synonymously, to the cryptogra- 
pher and cryptanalyst (the specialists who 

A motion picture writer-director based in 
Jolly wood, lb Melchior was a U. S. intelligence 
igent in World War II. He is the author of 
'Order of Battle" and a new novel, "Sleeper 
igent,” to be published this summer. 
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bunicen secrets 


'Translation: ■ SECRET CODE WOULD HAVE 
BEEN GREAT CIA HAUL." Each letter in this 
cipher system is one key to the right of its 
standard position on a typewriter keyboard, 

deal with secret writing) they are worlds 
apart 

A cipher implies a system or method of 
converting the message of a plain or "clear" 
text into an enciphered message, which 
makes it a cryptogram. By knowing only the 
method used and a key word or word com- 
bination. the cryptogram can be solved or 
deciphered. There are two main techniques, 
transposition ciphers and substitution ciphers. 

In a transposition- cipher, the original letters 
of the "clear" text are scrambled or trans- 
posed according to a predetermined, compli- 
cated system or key. In a substitution cipher, 
the letters of the "clear" are replaced by ci- 
pher symbols arranged in the same order as 
in the "clear." These symbols may be other 
letters, numerals, syllables, picturegraphs — in 
short, any type of substitution. Elaborate en- 
ciphering machines and devices exist today 
and the methods employed are legion. But in 
this age of computer wizardry any cipher is 
considered to have a safety factor measured 
only in hours. 

■k 

A code, on the other hand, is virtually un- 
breakable without detailed intelligence or the 
actual, physical duplication of the c’o’de itseif. 
A code is Tike a wholly different, alien lan- 
guage in which each word or phrase has 
been changed. In government codes, this 
usually means a change to a series of random 
numbers. Anyone knowing the key of a ci- 
pher requires only paper and pencil to read 
it, but even when a cryptogram's code is 
known, special equipment is needed, and 
reading a code message without a code 
book — or code dictionary, often with the 
page count of a Webster's— is impossible. 

Cryptographic annals abound with the 
breaking of codes, however, that have 
changed the course of history: from the deci- 
pherment of war dispatches sent by Julius 
Caesar who used a simple substitution cipher 
of his own invention (in which he shifted 
each letter in the "clear" three places down 
the alphabet) to the unraveling of Japan's 
navy code which gave the United States a 
tremendous edge at the Washington Disar- 
mament Conference in 1922. 

In every case of code breaking, it is, of 
course, imperative that the enemy does not 
know his code had been broken. Perhaps the 


most dramatic example of the need for cssk- 
tcrsecrecy can be found in World War 2, 

Just, before the war broke out, British Me!- - 
ligence officers obtained a precise cosy of 
Germany's top secret — and theoretically 
unbreakable — coding machine called "Enig- 
ma." As a result, the British wsre able tnin- - 
tercept and decode most of the secret radio 
messages transmitted between Hitler and his 
commanders throughout the war. This intel- 
ligence operation, known as Ultra and set 
disclosed until last year, was perhaps the sin- 
gle most significant coup of the war. 

It was Ultra that gave Montgomery life "in- 
tuitive" knowledge of Rommel's timetable at 
El Alamein. It was Ultra that supplied in- 
formation enabling American pilots to shoot 
down Admiral Yamamoto, Pacific chief of the 
Japanese Imperial Navy— a deed that dealt a 
crushing blow to the country's naval leader- 
ship. In fact, much of history may well have 
to be rewritten when the full story of Ultra 
becomes known. 

The fact that the British possessed "Stig- 
ma" was one of the best guarded secrets of 
World. War II, ranking with the Manhattan 
Project. So all-important was the necessity 
for secrecy that when Ultra in 1940 inter- 
cepted orders to the Luftwaffe to blitz ti e 
cathedra? city of Coventry, no steps were 
taken to evacuate the town. Such action 
would have revealed to the Nazis that their 
top code had been penetrated 
•k 

Against this background, it is easy ttt see" 
one likely reason that the CIA went to such 
great lengths to seek an oid Soviet subma- 
rine. Even though the sub went down seven 
years ago, the code keys and cryptographic 
equipment it must have carried would still: be 
basically operative and, in any case, of extra- 
ordinary value to U.S. intelligence. 

Constructing an entire diplomatic and mili- 
tary code and cipher system is a mammsth 
task involving great expenditure of time, ef- 
fort and money. Consequently, a country 
undertakes to change its basic system only if 
there is serious evidence that it has been 
compromised. • 

Whether we have actually recovered any 
Soviet code secrets, the Russians must now 
assume we have, and so the disclosure of the 
CIA salvage operation almost certainly will 
lead the Russians to change their code sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, any recovery of code keys 
or cryptographic equipment would afford 
important insight into the method and system 
of current Russian codes and ciphera 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 
9 April 1975 

Codes Article 

■ As a former member of the US. in- 
telligence community I wish to ex-, 
press to The Times my appreciation, 
for publishing lb Melchior's excellent- 
article (Editorial Pages, March 28) on 
.cyphers and codps prompted by the 


salvage operation of the Russiah sub/ 
excellently conceived and executed 
by the CIA. The informative and in- 
teresting article brought a complicat- 
ed and difficult subject into popular 
focus. 

L HANDEL 
. Los Angeles 
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every body spl 


■ NATHAN HALE was a spy,, a revolu- 
iicnary one. • 

When the British hanged him 200 
years sgo, he died with .honor for his • 
country. History books record him as a’ 
great American hero. . . ' . .. 

- - But in the context of today’s defini- 
tion spring- Nathan. Hale would be 
classified as an. insidious bum whose 
intelligence-gathering techniques as-'an" 
agent -ef the fledgling United States - 
intruded on the individual right to pri- 
vacy of established British colonials. •' 

Further, were Nathan Hale employed 
at this moment as an undercover oper- ‘ 
a five cf the Central Intelligence Agen- • 
cy. Federal Bureau of Investigation, or • 


don’t stray too far and intrude on otr- ■ 
ers - or endanger society. ' 

Department store owners hire guards 
to -make sure no one walks off with the 
merchandise. - That is a form of surveil- 
lance:’ So are the closed-circuit TV 
-cameras : -that "Watch your- movements 
thru the -aisles of a jewelry store. 

- Thfcreiare; all-: kinds -of 'surveillance 
•systems-or spyins r i£ you prefer.- . .. 

- Teachers keep an eye.on their flocks. 

College professors’, do .'the same ard 
would’ be otriraged. if .a .civil libertarian 
leapt to his feet and demanded, “Stop 
watching that cheater!” . . 

-But ‘.then, not even -the - libertarian 
would; want •a” brain surgeon who had 


Chicago Police Intelligence Division, he - cribbed his way . thru medical school. 

t kkaUaU*. 1 J-J 1 .- .1 •. • 


.probably would he branded by some as 
ah enemy cf personal freedom function- 1 , 
ing under the guise of protecting the 
nation’s security. 

JN TOE POLITICAL lexicon of to- 
day, with the sorry spectacle of the 
excesses of Watergate still on the hori- 
zon, some Americans’ have gone over- 
board in labeling as reprehensible, intel- 
ligence-gathering operations of any 
serf •. ■ 

■ The CIA is under fire in the press 
and cn Capital Hill. A Presidential 
commission is probing its innards. And 
foreign governments with well estab- 
lished spy networks of their own in the 
United Slates are watching this orgy of 
self-examination with glee. 

last's cksy with us. They don’t un- 
derstand that one significant American 
institution involves constant reappraisal 
and reexamination cf our processes to 
make sure they have not been abused. 

. -That is what is going on . now on Capi- ’ 
tol Hill and across the nation, including 
.Chicago, where police are being Called 
cn to justify intelligence-gathering me- ’ 
thpds: . 

. There is nothing wrong with that. . 
People entrusted with so sensitive s ’ 
mission should always be subject to 
review. • 

• However, in the process of baring our '' 
chest to me congressional stethoscope. ; 
we should also make certain we aren't 
giving away secrets that will imperil 
our national security or destroy the 
vital intelligence apparatus, that safe- 
guards the lioenies we fear have been 
abused. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liber- 
ty, said Thomas Jefferson. Loosely, he 
was declaring that surveillance is the 
name of The game. It starts with our 
mothers at birth and remains with us 
mosi of cur lives. 

Ever since original sin, man has 
monitored other men to make sure they 


• -Whetber.it is a teacher or. a preacher 
waking sure nobody steals the poor box 
during the Sunday service, someone is 
nearl y always watching our actions be- 

• cause it is the nature of man to some-, 
times lapse into excesses. ‘ 

It is also the nature of monitors to 
sometimes get out of bounds. When 
that happens. »t is time for reappraisal 
and reexamination, as the Congress 
and other authorities are doing now. 

; • However, there_ is no- reason '* for 
Americans to get their water hot at the 
thought that some government or po- 
lice agent may have kept an eye on 
them. Their major concern should be 
how it was. done and, more important, 
why. 

- in then- anger at. Watergate, too 
many have been too quick to equate 
the words, intelligence-gathering with 
the words spying and dirty. Each 
should stand alone on its own as we 
examine the methods used to insure 
our national safety. ; - • 

THERE ARE radical groups in this 
'country dedicated to its downfall. 
Those bombs we occasionally hear 
bursting in- air! are not Francis Scott 
Key reenacting the British bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry -hi Baltimore 
Harbor. They’re for real. •. 

• So are -the clandestine agents of vir- 
tually every foreign power who skulk 
about our countryside in search of se- 
crets. We do the same to -them. And 
- they spy on our spies. - 

Thus, the basic premise of intelli- 
gence work should not become so re- 
pugnant to Americans they totally re- 
ject the idea. There is a time and a 
place for. everything, including spying. 

It can be vital, .to . our survival as a 
nation. ‘ 

And we could sometime rue the day 
we threw out the CIA and its sister 
agencies in a burst of seli-righteous 
indignation. 


TALE ALU! INI MAGAZINE 
March 1975 

. Spooked by Bad Press, 
Ol A Stops Recruiting 

The recent resignation from the Central 
intelligence Agency of one Yale man, 
jcunuj Angleton, ’41, crested quite a ris- 
en d presumably created at least one 
vacancy within the agency. 

However, if any soon-to-graduate 
Yale student wants to fill that void, it 
will not be as easy to make contact as fa 
recent years. In a letter to Priscilla 
Hartke, Associate Dean of Yale College 
for Career Counseling, a C.I.A. person- 
nel representative explained that “in 
view of the recent adverse publicity the 
agency has asked that we cancel all 
scheduled recruiting visits,” which at ' 
Yale were planned for mid-February. 

Last year the personnel representa- 
tive, J. Byron Crossman, “was here for 
three days and must have interviewed 
between 25 and 40 students,” Dean 
Kartke says. That was his first year re- 
cruiting at Yale, and he offered to do ha 
recruiting off-campus, but I said that 
since we’d had no trouble with the Ma- 
rines, I couldn t imagine we would have 
any with the C.I.A.” 

This year might have been different. 
The New Haven Spartacus Youth 
League, a branch of the national Trot- 
skyist organization, had been distribut- 
ing pamphlets protesting the expected 
visit and calling for demonstrations 
against the agency on campus. 

“I don’t know,” Dean Hartke says, “if 
any students joined the C.I.A. last year. 

I do know that a few were invited down 
to Washington for a follow-up interview; 
but I don’t know if any went. 

“It seems to me that when I talked 
with Mr. Crossman he said that quite a 
number [of agents] are from Yale, al- 
though he himself is Princeton.” 

Mr. Crossman, reached by phone at 
C.I.A. headquarters in Virginia, said 
that Yale students wishing to apply 
would have to submit resumes and ap- 
plications by mail, but he advised that 
“we have very few jobs as it stands right 
now— considerably fewer than in recent 
years because of cutbacks in funding.” 
When asked whether Yale was a prime 
resource for the agency, he replied, “not 
any more than any other school. Yale is 
just another supplier of talent.” 

Dean Hartke said she found the can- 
cellation in keeping with the way the 
agency works. “I think it’s agency pol- 
icy, she said, “that they simply will not 
go where there’s a feeling that they are 
not welcome." 

Tell that to Salvador Allende. 
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By Jim Squires 

WASHINGTON— A prominent Mid- 
western governor, respected for his in- 
telligence and rational judgment pri- 
vately expressed concern recently that 
investigations of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency might uncover, among 
other things, agency ; links to the assas- 
sinations of the Kennedys, Martin Lu- 
ther King, and the shooting of George 
Wallace. 

“Do you really believe that?” report- 
ers asked incredulously. 

“No,” the governor replied, “but I no 
longer consider it beyond the realm of 
possibility." 

WHILE GOVERNORS are not neces- 
sarily more stable than anyone else, 
they generally should have more faith 
in the system and be less suspicious of 
grand conspiracies. But it may be that 
the mind -shattering experience of 
Watergate has propelled all Americans 
to a new threshhold of insecurity about 
their government. , 

Perhaps the trail of punctured bal- 
loons, broken pedestals, and fallen he-* 
i .... cOcoUc* 1 a « Europe- 

ans, who generally tend to disbelieve 
their government’s official pronounce- 

^fl 1 e nouTroad daily whafwe only sus^I 
peeled in the past: that Presidents lie, ; 
that J. Edgar Hoover was not a saint; j 
that the Central Intelligence Agency 
won’t even bother to deny it was in- 
volved in political assassinations 
abroad. ' 

In such, an atmosphere it is only nat- 
- ural that old questions about the na- 
tion’s most infamous crimes— political 
murders at home — are again being 
raised. 

Conspiracy theories surrounding the 
deaths of John and Robert Kennedy, 
King, and the attempted assassination 
of Wallace never died, even tho in 
more recent years the debate has been 
limited to conspiracy freaks and ama- 1 
teur sleuths. 

Haunting, unanswered questions still 
linger around all four cases. But the • 
most fertile ground for conspiracy 
breeding is the first— the murder of the 
President in Dallas in 1963. 

WITHIN THE MONTH, another new 
book on a worn topic has appeared, 
alleging that voice-stress evaluation 
tests prove that Led Harvey Oswald 
was not Kennedy’s assassin. 

A skeptic of some stature, former 
f Democratic Sen. Ralph Yarborough of 
• Texas has called for tho reopening of 
the Warren Commission investigation. 
And, almost casually,' the Rockefeller' 
Commission investigating the CIA has; 
confirmed that it is indeed examining 
possible links between the agency and 
Approved For 


.‘Oswald. . j 

j - Becausa Oswald once defected to the 
I Soviet Union and then returned to the 
j United States', it was quickly and wide- 
ly ■ assumed that such a relationship 
existed. But on May 18, 1964, CIA Di- 
rector John McCone swore before the 
Warren Commission that the agency 
had never .communicated, directly or 
indirectly, with Oswald; that he was not 
ar. agent, employe, or informant and 
[the agency was never connected with 
'him “in any way whatsoever. •. 

'• l.In lS64, f: a sworn declaration by such 
a high-ranking government official was 
enough! In 1975, it -is riot. And now 
amateur sleuths, professional sleuths, 
and journalists are plowing thru a lot 
of dusty information in search of new 
clues that might iink Oswald to th) 
nation’s intelligence apparatus. •, j 

• .WHAT THEY WILL find is fasciaat-! 
ing. • ' ; v ^ 7 ' 

Oswald’s ' potential for contact with 
the CIA is great. But the actual con-; 
nections, if my at all, appear restrict- 
ed to rather lanuQus relationships with 
th.ee individuals, during his lifetime alls 
of whom are suspected of having had 
ties to the CLA. 

The first is Clay Shaw, the late. New 
Orleans businessman who was enlarge*, 
of District Atty. Jim Garrison s dis- 
credited assassination investigation. 
While Shaw had ail the earmarks of a 
CIA operator. Garrison, for all his ef- 
forts. never proved a single link be- 
tween Shaw and Oswald. 

The best anvone can do in that re- 
gard is that Oswald once passed out 
pro-Castro leaflets in a building ownea 
by Shaw. And that the well-traveled 
Shaw', in his role as international trac- 
er, most likely passed Information to 
the CIA at one time or another. 

The second relationship is hardly 
more fruitful. Oswald considered as his 
. best friend a’ man named George ae 
Mohrenschilct, a Russian-born petro-®* 
um engineer who came to the United 
States in 1933. He and his wrie knew 
the Oswalds when they lived m Dallas. 

The Warren Commission concluded 
that de Mobrenschildt had no connection 
with the assassination. But it did not 
make the same claim about his rela- 
tionship with the CIA. . • 

-IT SEEMS THAT de Mohrenschildt 
and his wife took an eight-month hiking 
tour from the U. S.-Mexican border to 
Panama in 1950 and were m Guatemala 
when the CIA launched part of its ill- 
fated Bay of Pigs invasion from there. 
The Warren report said de Mohren- 
sqhildt later turned over films and a 
full account of his travels “to the U. a. 



government.' 

This fact alone has led many conspir- 
acy buffs to conclude that de Mohren- 
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CIA and undoubtedly had told the agen- 
cy of his friend Oswald, who was al- 
ready prominent in the files of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

■ Researchers who suspect de Mohren- 
schildt of CIA contact are far more 
certain of a third man who was in a 
position to cross paths with Oswald— ' 

Guy W. Banister of New Orleans. The 
question is whether he ever did. 

• In August, 1963, Oswald was arrested 
in New Orleans following a fracas with 
anti-Castro Cubans upset by his distrib- 
ution of pro-Castro leaflets. Oswald’s 
leaflets bore the 'address of 544 Camp 
St., an office he apparently never occu- 
pied. ... ' . ; 

! The office at 544 Camp St. had been j 
used, however, as the headquarters for ■ 
an anti-Castro organization known as 
the Cuban Democratic Revolutionary 
Front, which was widely rumored to be 
a CIA-funded operation. 

IT WAS ADJACENT to a second of- 
fice [fronting at • 531 Lafayette St. 
arcur.d the corner] ' occupied by Banis- 
ter, a former Chicago FBI agent, an d 
an ex-deputy New Orleans police com-: 
missioner who doubled as a priva-e 
detective and government contact with 
the community of Cuban revolutionaries 
in New Orleans. - 

More than one witness remembers 
seeing boxes of rifles, ammunivion. and 
grenades in Banister’s office. AOho 
their credibility is not unchallenged, 
they all profess a common belief: 'Ban- 
ister was a CIA. or military intelligence 
contact with a contingent of Cubans 
being trained for the Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion. 

The mysterious David Feme, a key 
figure in the Gamson investigation, of- 
ten boasted of his own involvment in 
the Bay of Pigs and of burning Cuban 
cane fields for the U. S. government. 
He was a frequent visitor to Banister’s 
office, as were many o l the Cuban rev- 
olutionary leaders. . • • • 

If that is not enough to stir up inter- 
est in Banister, there are witnesses 
who will, say be helped. mobster Carlos 
Marcello In his battle against deporta- 
tion and also was visited in his office 
by t he late George Lincoln Rockwell, 
the American Nazi Party boss. 

The files of Garrison’s old investiga- 
tion and the persona! inquir.es of jour- 
nalists and conspiracy buffs are full, of 
the names of former Banister associ- 
ates who add more intrigue to the brew. 

One is a former Banister aide, Jerry 
Brooks, an ex-Minuta Man who con- 
nects Banister with Maurice Brooks. 
Gatlin Sr., who represented some mys- 
terious organization known as the Anti- 
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CasaaurisA League cf. the 'Caribbean. 

Tee league, It is often -said, was inti-, 
•'.sd-.tsly involved la the coup in Guate- 
• rr.sk. in '.£54, something for which the 
CLVis cow given creek: • . 

' V TTuTIGX, Gatlin, who’ fell to his 
. ccrih from the sixth Coor of a Panama 
fco'el in .1534, or.ee remarked that he 
<;t!uic get S 100,000 in GIA money for a 
French right-wing clique that planned 
to assassinate President De Gaulle in 




ifs j 
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'French right-^g cEque that planned - No cne is like]T / t0 quarrel with Prese- 
ts assassinate President De Gaulle in dehtlFord’s observation, in his address 

IK- . to Congress on foreign affairs, that “in 

i-iew, tfco circle is complete. The Ban- _ . • „ 

fcter Section has br^ushf us to the J ^ ? f0nnatl ° n 1S , P 0wer r? 
current tonic cf the CIA investigation- ? taI , e!eraent °l our natl0nal s f, cunt 7 
alleged assassinations cf foreign lead- lies ' in our intelligence services,’* • 
- ers . . . Nor is Mr. Ford likely to get an argu- 

Tte only missing ingredient is some- ment, certainly not out of Congress, 
one who ever saw Guy Banister and when he states that .“it is entirely 
I*® Harvey Oswald together. In an at- proper that this system be subject to 
inosphere eke today s, that could be congressional review.” That is exactly 
completely r "gotten. . what a Senate Special Committee head- 

~7117cuh ss 'is The Tribune’s Washing-' fd b >* S f?‘ Fr2nk Church is currently ' 
ion bureau chief. engaged in. 

“But,” Mr. Ford went on to say, “a 

... sensationalized public debate over Iegi- 

ALilMORE NEWS AMERICAN timate intelligence activities is a dis- 

3. MARCH 1975 service to this nation and a threat to 

71a® Needs Anderson? 

. . And, emphasizing the “maximum im- 

United^ States ne«ds Jack Andefsea portance” of the Central Intelligence 
:a Mississippi needs more quicksand bogs, A ffPnrv tn hiv nr<vWpc<;r>rc himvplf 
id any doubt should have Sees quelled by Ag l” cy t0 his predecessors, himself 
s childish blurting out o! the existence of ?Jld n!S successors, Mr. r ord solemnly 
ar deep-sea recovery vessel and It’s uss to ctclared: 

ilvage part of a Russian nudes? armed “I think it would be catastrophic for 

mmnnna ■ * 


BALTIMORE NEWS AMERICAN 
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and any doubt should have been quelled by 
his childish blurting out cf the existence of 
eur deep-sea reooyejy vessel and it's use to 
salvage part of a Russian nudes? armed 
submarina. - 


HWajUMi ia»w« •. .1 _ . . jj . 

Cadres of pla-hsaded newscasters Stra the Congress or anyone else to .destroy 
ridiculing the expense of the construction of ' usefulness by dismantling m effect 
this vessel without having an inkling of such our intelligence system upon which we 
a technological achievement! It’s pathetic' rest so heavily ” 
to listen to these boobs pass off this devel- 


extent of keeping riles on *‘8ati-issr w 
members of Congress. There Lie qtss- 
tions about the CIA’s activities in "de- 
stabilizing” foreign governments, sxch. 
as Chile’s, and these are serious crea- 
tions which must be examined And 
President Nixon’s attempts to use the 
CIA for partisan purposes and to cover 
up his own crimes are well-documented 
in the entire Watergate record. 

Mr. Ford’s other technique is tn im- 
ply, at least, that it is the critics of the 
CIA who are doing a disservice to tbe^ 
nation, not those in The agency audio, 
the White House who abused and mis- 
used it. That deflects the argument to 
the motives of the critics rather man 
the substance of their criticism. 

Mr. Ford, notes that “it has been 
traditional for .the Executive to consult 
with the Congress . through specially 
protected , procedures that safeguard 
essential secrets.” That, of course^ is 
one issue involved in the arguments— 
whether those procedures have enafcied- 
Congress to do its job of overseeing 
'America’s intelligence agencies. 

And another issue. is whether Con- 
gress, specifically .the Senate Sdect 


apment as a waste of the taxpayers’ money. 


I wonder how these characters would t0 a couple of disquieting techniques. 
iave reported the story if the situation had One • is the “straw, man” technique. 
ieen reversed ; that Is, if the Russians had Those investigating the CIA ‘and crit- 
eveloped this equipment and raised an ua* * f 


M « Eypupmcut i&r^su an uo- } r ; 7 ; np cnm*> nf its nrtiTriHpc nrp Tint 

wtuaate submarine of ours? icizing some ot its activities are not 

This is an excellent example cf advoca- t0 destroy” the CIA. Nor are 

journalism, and it was exploited in a they trying to “dismantle” it. 
a /'iA 5 °I? 1 o Evolve men?, of . what Congress is concerned about — 

iia must live Up to their commitments wbat Congress must be concerned 
, flood the people with propaganda. Any about — is not “legitimate intelligence 


negative view because of the involvement of 
he CIA and tha Howard Hughes Co. The 
nedia must live Up to thalr commitments 
md flood tha people with propaganda. Any 


■ riibters should do a little research and activities” but illegitimate intelligence 
linking; this achievement has been a- activities. 

Sream fulXiikd, _ - CIA Director William E. Colby has 


EENRY J, LAQUEJR. 


DAILT 2ELEGRAFH, London 
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st so heavily. Committee on- Intelligence Actives, 

Mr. Ford resorted in these passages _ can do its job of ascertaining whefeer 

a couple of disquieting techniques. . the CIA, the FBI and other government 
le * is the “straw, man” technique. agencies have exceeded their author- 

lose investigating the CIA ‘and crit- ' rity. ' ; 

zing some of its activities are not Plainly,' the bipartisan panel must, 
dng to “destroy” the CIA. Nor are .as it has promised, safeguard legitimate 
ey trying to “dismantle” it. secrets. The President, however, must 

What Congress is concerned about — guard against falling back on the Ea- 

lat Congress must be concerned tional security argument to deny the 

out — is not “legitimate intelligence committee legitimate information, such, 

tivities” but illegitimate intelligence ' as the Colby report which the conmrit- 

tivities. tee has sought but has not received. 

CIA Director William E. Colby has Neither the President nor the Congress 

himself confirmed that the CIA went needs any more angry confrontations 

beyond its legal mandate in engaging over Executive power, secrecy andac- 

in domestic surveillance, even to the countability. Nor does the nation.’ " 


’ — ; ,• KNOCKING THE CIA .Conservative' Government In 1971 of 105 Russian diplomats 

_ „ , . as spies: The other is the outcry against the visit to 

SIMSlER, _ and ludicrous .are epithets tnat on mention London next month of Mr Shelepin, former KGB boss, 
of the American Central Intelligence Agency spring to the now trade union commissar. , In fact, many who d» not 
itunds of the Left. The blinkered apparatchik puts share the views of the Left about the relative ratings o£ 
emphasis on the menace to the peace-loving proletariat the C I A and the KGB will hope that the former organi- 

oi all countries, while the more sophisticated , Lefty-Lib sation is well represented in London, as the litter 

is more intrigued by the comic blunderings . of this certainly is. Expert friendly help is always welcome. 

ff re €l°- us ^ Ya ^ k „ ee t - cloak-and-dagger .giant. The British u was the turn of .the jokey genre in the BBC- 1 
t |a f a ^ a r . i ma ge, ^vhich makes television news at 9 p.m. on .Wednesday, which made 

T • Propaganda recipe. The Nazis who still goose- fun - of the CIA effort to raise the sunken Rnssfant 


S A e ?u^ OU f h S e ,. COm,C S ,T?P S are l-he eternal archetypes submarine as a .£152 million fiasco. Hold your sides* 
of this dual na&iy personality. . N ... • ,' •• • viewers! When., at last the Soviet submarine “ broke 

Thus at- one extreme . a group of Labour M Ps, in. .surface, it broke up,” and the best bits went back to the 
ivlovian reaction to allegations that some members 'bottom. In fact, given Russian secretiveness, compared! 
ie American Embassy in London have links with the with America’s all-loo-open society— witness the inability 
are demanding their expulsion. They have two of the C I A to stop publication of this affair— the iatclli- 
al. scores to settle. - One is., the expulsion by the gence would have been cheap at the real cost. 


a Pavlovian reaction to allegations that some members 
of the American Embassy in London have links with the 
C I A, are demanding their expulsion. They have two 
special, scores to settle. - One is., the expulsion by the 
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Orders , at Record, T op $8-Billion a Y ear 
-—Manufacturers, While Delighted, Are 
Troubled by Congressional Criticism 


' , By MICHAEL C. JENSEN ...i; 

. | The worldwide arms buildup, I in the years ahead, 
particularly in the. Middle East, Unjted SUtes manufacturers 
has brought boom times for ons recently sold 

United States exporters of ft mh . 


"• O "-'Ll' mplion involved) was account- meeting ground for goveramectf, 

lOTCS JS OOil to ,ed}for by five companies. They and industry representatives! 

wire; Indeed, there are so many! 

a? _ SBell Helicopter, with a $25o- 0 f' these associations that a 

iLlltS IvlXCtCGSt mUlion contract for training i“Council of Defense and Space! 

helicopter pilots and mechanics ;j n dustry Associations” coordi | 

— . in; Iran and for developing a na t e s their activities. Among!; 

' _ - \r logistics system. the most influential of its mem f 

> $8-Bllhon a Y ear JIRaytheon, with a $32.5-mil- bers are t he Aerospace Indus* 
i r\ >• i . j a Eon contract for the use and tr ies Association of America] 

le Delighted, Are maintenance of the Hawk mis- and the E i ectr0 nic Industrie^ 

. 5 j-i ... • - sile in Iran. Association. -J 

isional Lnticism . ’ <SThe Bendix - Corporation, Another important organiza-f 
; , . . ’with \ $139-xnilhon contract t ; on : s t he American Defense! 

, to | establish a logistics system p re paredness Association, ad-* 

JENSEN fog the Saudi Arabian army. ministered by H . A. Miley Jrj 

. - . i ^Northrop, with, a SI ,6-rnil- a f our . s tar general who retired 

the years ahead. . lioh contract to tram F-5 fight- two months ag0 as head off 

United States manufacturers' er ‘ P d °ts mechanics in the Army Materiel Command. 

1 weapons have recently sold! Sa !£\* ra „?‘ „ “What we do is develop a| 


anns. 

• Foreign orders for American- ™ s r slies tojtram-sauoi Araoia s uauunm said in an interview. f 

^ . 6 , „ . . „ fighters to Iran and Saudi Ara- guard. . . - , ^ f 

made arms have reached a high hija and missiles to Israel that) < Candid Discussions An Image Campa gn , 

of more than $8-biihon a year, gje capable of carrying nuclear J, , . Although former officers such! 

And deliveries of weapons to warheads. I ^ any ? r ! ns ^ anufa ^ u ] crs as General Miley tend to taJk| 

foreign customers are growing fjln the fiscal year ended last fearful ofaroul- wi i thout embarrassment abotfj 

thp factor rate in the na- June 30, overseas customers to, foreigners, reariui o< arous sales of military hardware, 1 

at the fastest rate in the na ^ record tQta , of $8 3 . mg. controversy. However, many raanufactur ers’ spokes-l 

lion s history. Kiiiinn nmrth nf Ampriran-marie, some of the aerospace compa- 'men are not so forthcominej 


pr weapons nave recently sum ■ vinne0 corporation, rap " r { between the serviced 
|htitank missiles to Oman, air with a $7 d?-million contract an d P industry ” General Miley 
defense missiles to Kuwait, jet toitrain Saudi Arabia’s national in an in / prv i ew | 


lighters to Iran and Saudi Ara- guard. 

and missiles to Israel that] | candid Discussions 


versy. However, many manufacturers’ spokes-l 
aerospace compa- men are not s0 forthcoming.! 


tion s history. billion worth of American-made i some of the aerospace * c °n)pa- 1 ! men are not so forthcoming.! 

Spurred by the feverish arms |l hter p i aReSt tanks, missilesl nies that are traditionally mill-!, ^ FMC corporation, for ex-f 
build-up in the Middle East, 4„ d other military equipment! tary-orierned were willing to i am pfe, obj'ects to being listed! 
the arms boom is - being fi- Jrid technical assistance. The 1 ta£k candidly i^ J^nt weeks as M imp0rtant arms supplier, 
nanced in part by huge surplus- laWagon served as a middle- ^ curre nt trends in their .. w don . t exactly like being. 
.. of n pttvvir>l!flr<; fen, adding 2 per cent to the business. . labeled international warmon-f 

es of pe.rodo • . «Jce as an V administrative McDonnell Douglas, for e j*' gers,” said an FMC spokesman.! 

For some. American arms >, i e D j rect sa j es by manu . ample, was clearly pleased by p art or - tbe company’s current! 
manufacturers, the sale of; plus aid provided by I *4 prospect for foreign sales! ^age-making program is a! 


ana ouier inuiuuy cqu^urcuu - in rorent wmUrs J “-■-'-“j 

arid technical assistance. The 1 ] a ^ c 1f ca "f' d Jj ( . l e „icLthiiri as 311 ™P ortant arms supplier] 
Eantagon served as a middle-] about current trends in them “we don’t exactly like being] 
fen, adding 2 per cent to the business. labeled international warmon-| 

pice as an ? administrative I McDonnell Douglas, for ex- gers .- said an FMC spokesman.,! 
Charge. Direct sales by manu- was clearly pleased by p ar t of the company’s current] 


weapons systems abroad has! United States Government! °j f 'J s Poauiom ngnter, one f our . co j or advertisement that! 

become one of their- most! brought the total of arms or-| « ; * b mamsta ys m its nne shows a worker planting seeds! 

profitable lines of business J dfe from foreigners to about; of .military, and commercial am . . ddy The headline 

For others, it has compensated f Jtthe $8.3-billion in “foreign 1 t ast y 8ar the b jg aero ^ ace dd^ says^-Eve i^seed^h^ 

■for the decline in domestic j|f|i tary sa ies” orders, more company delivered 24 Pban- one prec i ous chance at life.’i 

military sales that followed $6.5-binion were placed: the saml Documents filed with the Se-i 

America’s disengagement from by! Mideast countries — with, , .. , j D mfvre than curities and Exchange Commis4 
Vietnam. ^.8-billion of that from Iran; to Tan and sj°n, however, portray another! 

’ Although the surge in busi- fflfd $2.1-bilhon from Israel. Greece. 5 s ' be FMC. They disclose, 

ness has delighted American. jU '7 Main Beneficiaries Over the next two and a what every^ arms buyer knows, 

manufacturers, it has also ] pe.increase in foreignorders ^jearsMcDo^ll Douglas dd T and fo S machinery. FMCf 

caused them some problems: M Aihencan arms has been expects ™ with an produces tracked personnel 

■qit has stirred Congressional ^Orders g tec* 19«| ab wadto aa c P arriers, automatic naval . gun 

criticism that exports are get- ^f arl ™ re Ie ^ el a and about delivered to foreign govern- mounts and guided - missile* 

.ting out of hand and that the, % ght times the average level ments but none to the United iaunchmg ys e s. 

United States is stimulating am <&the' Jate ninetpen-sixties. , Sta Fbo ™ F^’r so i d to foreign- bow profitable the sale of sucbf 
arms race in the Middle East. ^Manufacturers that were the _ -Those F 4 s [sod to f gn prodl ] cts can be In 1974 FMC - S | 

, qit has renewed charges of ^onStT were sufh of J ournal production,” an defense business of $170 5-mil_| 

a conflict of interest on the the BeD official of th/ company said ^ accounted for on y i 

part of former military officers Hdicopter Company (a subsi- m Washington bm ^ ntributed 20 ner ceS 

who now work for arms con- <fiary of Textron, Inc.), the McDonnell Douglas disclosed ; but wntributed zo per cents 

tractors. i Nqrthrop Corporation, the Me- |that, even though its over-all ^ . ] 

. - qit has revived the label Donndll Douglas Corporation, bus i ness was down in 1974, Vast Export Trade | 

nf war nrnfitppr whirh wpsn- General Electric Company, , exports rose $292-million to How do foreign arms sales of 
r P . ’ . . f I the FMC Corporation and the $1. 4-billion. One-third of its ex- American companies compare* 

ons manufacturers wish to Haythfeon Company. ports, it said, were saies to with domestic military sales?’ 

avoid. It’s that old 'merchant k These six companies, accord- foreign governments. In fiscal 1974, the Defense De- 

©f death’ stigma,” said one : iijg to the Pentagon, received Bell Helicopter, another ma- partment spent $15.2-billion for 
.Defense ■ Department official., 'prime contract awards totaling j 0r exporter, said that despite weapons and other items such 
I’ ■ /-,„ry,Kit„ n ™° re tban $2 -billion irom, a dec j, ne j n united States mili- : as food and uniforms. During 

r -• drumming . mlitary customers; tary sa ] es> its dollar volume the same period, foreign orders 

| Also, some manufacturers are over the last two fiscal years., jn 1974 increased 2S per cent for American-made weapons 

grumbling that they are not Although scores of United and jt s exports rose to $160- totaled more than $8-billion. 

getting the cooperation they States companies manufacture m iHi 0 n. Especially helpful, Bell The United States is by far 

feel thev deserve from the weapons, a mere handful of ; sa j di V , TS a five-year $700-mil- jthe world’s largest exporter of 

npLrfmpnt nnri ripfnnJ tb em do the bulk of the busi- nj on contract to supply Iran with weapons. According to the U.S. 

State Department and Defense ness The Defense Depratment helicopters and training and Arms Control and Disarmament, 

Department. announced in February that 132 logistic sendees. . Agency, the United States was! 

Defense experts say that the' t ethnical assistance and train- | foreign military sales are en- responsible in 1973 (the last- 

boom in military sales will con- teams were operating in gj neered through a complex set full . year for which such statls-i 
tinue at least several more or , ^ or 34 foreign countries un- 0 f pr0 cedures and relationships tics "are available) for 54.4 per] 
iT-c , o ' dor “foreign military sales” tha \ Iink ^ Pentagon, the cent of the world’s arins ^ex- 

years and that a surge m multi- con t ra cts. An analysis of these st a t e Department, the Wash- ports. The Soviet Union was! 

year contracts for future arms contracts indicated that 90 tier j n gton offices of arms manufac- second with 27.5 per cent. ! 

sales insures a continuing in- cent of the dollar volume j turers and a number of associa- Other countries, such as| 

crease in weapon production j (afiout $650-million of the S727- | t j ons that serve as a edmmon France and Britain, also sellf 


Vast Export Trade j 
How do foreign arms sales oft 
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Itirge quantities of military!' s :i e<t -_.j rnni - . 

equipment. Britain, for exam-i v >ere later mad“ nuhlir * ' '* ; of the Aerospace Industries As 
r,? Q v-.. * ere later mauw puojic. snciafrrvn /if 4 n»n>» 


pie, is reported to be negotiat- 
ing a major arms deal -with 
Lioya that could include hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars 


Others, however, rem.inl ! ^o5f“ i/ffi ^ ' ~| 

classified. It is openly discussed! tol Hill have no Vrnran^nf *?on . c man ^. countries,. cormp*J 
« ,<**■• Kill W classified £ S wc £ve“ ^ SCS 

Wravaurdi «%. teSsi 


currently fly fighters 
the French and British. 


A,, f , currently fly fighters made by ir e vnnea states is the w “P«w is selected, 

duced by Amencan manufactu- the French and British 7 Government’s absolute and ut- Company and association cf- 

rers often v/ere given away ter control of the export of fi o>als take a more benign view 

to allies by the United States ° ne ,,fP^ y °‘ f™ 5 s f. les munitions. We have to <*et a of su ch “commissions” or' 

Government or were financed office ’ liGense fr0m Munitions Control "agents; fees.” They dislitef . 

with Joans guaranteed by the ^“sionl inte^estf renormd of the State Department before them,’ they say, but find them 
Defense Department or the Ex- f^lv ’ this year thlt nelrlv 500 we talk t0 even 3 friendly a necessary part of. doing bus-f 
; port-import Bank. ..' y In,s year tnat nearly ooo country ” - ness in many parts of ffesJ 

Most arms sales today, military technical assistance Notwithstanding the red tane vvorld - 1 

however, are for cash. In fiscal ^°werl in “critirilfv the aerospace industry clearly Although some countries rei 

1974 the Defense Department haS pr0fited frGm i* military main more difficult to deal . 

made loans of only $1.4-billion, ?“»W in um£ea Mates mn.tary exports. The Defense Depart- Wlth than others, there has! 
(mostly to Israel. The Export- Jnus *. , ment was its biggest customer been some attempt to red uce! 

Import Bank extended credits Costs Are Noted (last year spending more than the kickback problem.- Sfaab' 

of $200-mi!lion, all for Iran. The G.A.O. also said that 513-billion with aerospace com- Mohammed P.iza Pahievi of 
Outright, gifts of arms amount- the Government had failed to panies. And military exports Iran, for example, has barred^ 
ed to S7S9-million, nearly half recover at least $10.5-million were U P 27 per cent from the all commissions on sales of 
•for Cambodia. in administrative costs and yeat-earlier level. military equipment in his coun- 

I . One increasingly controver- $24.2-million in interest costs . The aerospace industry’s prof- try. 

;sial aspect of foreign arms sales on Export-Import 3ank loans *t margin has improved drama- Although arms manufacturers 
involves their influence on fer foreign arms sales. The tically from a low in 1971; are not happy with kickbacks 
domestic sales and product de- bank, it said, made the loans when earnings after taxes were abroad, they are more likely 
velopment. _ a it lower interest rates than t* 8 P er csn t of sales, to 2.4 to complain in . private about 

Paul Kinsinger, a researcher it paid for its borrowings, some P er cent in 1972, then 2.9 per too much United States 
at the Brookings Institution in of which were from the United 9 ent m 1973 and 3.4 per cent Government “massaging” of 
Washington, recently chron- States Treasury. . in 1974. While the aerospace their deals with foreigners, 

icled Iran’s increasing involve- Arms manufacturers and margin is still well below the i Leonard A. Alne, ■ who "spent 
ment in American weapon pro- their associations are quick to average of 6 per cent for all five years as director of the 
curement. respond that they are maligned manufacturers, its' improve- Defense Department’s office of 

• A decade ago, he pointed and misunderstood. ment has been steady. military sales and is now a 

out, Iran purchased the F-5A “Sometimes you get the feel- 0ne subject that arises when consultant to Northrop Ray- 

interceptcr, a relatively unso- ing that the whole world is foreign military contracts are. theon and the Westinghcuse, 
pbisticated plane designed, by against you,” said Jean A. Caf- discussed is kickbacks, which Electric Corporation, sketched* 
Northrop exclusively for export fiaux, a vice president of the often must be paid bv American a Picture of resentful arms! 
to less-developed countries. Electronic Industries Associa- suppliers to middlemen in the manufacturers entangled in red! 

By 1970 Iran had progressed tiom - 'buying country. . tape and engulfed by a rising 

by buying the up-to-date F-4E, : 'ihe .assistance that foreign Richard R. Violettfe director “de of criticism from Congress.? 
manufactured by McDonnell companies get from their of sales negotiations for the “ As far as 1>m concerned”! 

Douglas. [governments is much greater Defense Security Assistance he said - “the less ‘policy’ ; we-; 

- In 1973 Iran, was allowed than we get,” he said. “Why, Agency in the Pentagon testi- bave the better. There’s a- 

to buy the Grumman F- 14 fight- the ministers of defense in fied last summer that “commis- knee 'jerk reaction about this 

er, regarded by the Pentagon France and Britain are sales- sions” of up to 10 ber cent business— -that it’s inherently 
as the most advanced equip- men for their country’s pro- were required in some commer-i X ilIainous - But ever y transac-, 
ment available. ducts.” ' cial foreign arms sales but that! ** on and every country are dif-: 

Last February the Secretary Marshall J. Garret, an official larger sales often required pay-i ferent ” 


Last February the Secretary 
of Defense reported that the 
United States Navy had agreed 
to stretch its delivery schedule 
■to give Iran equal priority dur- 
ing the F-I4 production run. 
In effect, this would give Iran 
deliver/ of its F-I4’s before 
'the Navy was fully supplied. 

In addition, Mr. Kinsinger 
(said, both Iran and Israel have 
reportedly expressed interest 
jin buying the Rockwell Interna- 
tional Corporation’s Condor 
missiles for their fighters, even 
though the Defense Department 
has not yet decided to use 
the Condor because of its high 
cost 

Critics in Congress 

One of the most voluble 
watchdogs in Congress has 
been Senator Gaylord Nelson, 
a Wisconsin Democrat. He re- 
cently warned, “The level of 
United States weapons and 
training being provided into 
Iran and Saudi Arabia lead 
some people to believe that 
the United States is actually 
Stimulating an arms race in 
the Persian Gulf.” 

| One concession Congress has 
wrung out of the Pentagon 
is the right to veto any pending 
foreign military sale of mere 
than $25-milIion. However, a 
number of these notifications t 
have been classified, effectively 
preventing any public debate. 

Some of the classified trans- 
actions (such as an order for 
surfacc-to-surface Lance mis- 
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By Thomas O’Toole 

Washington Post Stall Writer 


and studies the effects of neu-l 93.32 per cent uranium^ ! 
trons on metallic materials. makinf it the 552^5* 
The amount of uranium al- riched” uranium prized for 
ready shipped to South Africa weapons. It is used in research 
would be enough for seven nu- reactors because it produces 1 
clear weapons, according to high power level for mare 
disarmament experts. With types of study into nuclear 
the 28 pounds owed South Af- physics. . 

riea under contract, it could (' The United States shipped! 
make another two. South Africa 83.4 pounds of 

“South Africa has the fear the highly enriched uranium! 


Washington post stall writer oouui Airica nas the fear "is*uy enncnea uranium 

‘ The United States has ship- I to want to buiId a bomb > and 1 ? St year ‘ 11 has made two 
ped enough weapons-grade }t has the technical skill to be shipments so far this year, one 
I uranium for seven atomic i able to build a bomb >” said- ln January of seven pounds) 
bombs to South Africa, a na- 


uiarnum ior seven atomic aaru- i/wus,us 

bombs to South Africa a ha- Rep ' Les As P in (D-Wis.), who 1 a f d an °ther earlier this month 
tion that disarmament experts broke the news that the fed- of sevea pounds. Another 2a4 
around the world believe has eral government had author- Pounds of the highly enriched 
the means and motivation to ized the uranium shipment to uramum ls still owed, 
make and test a nuclear ® 0utb Africa. “All it needs is ' Experts disagree how much 

XX/OCl llonortr'l/ln 1 W'f'tl nnPC-dmiln llr-tnh.m r_ 


make and test a nuclear fe0uth Africa. “All it needs is ‘ experts disagree how mffch 
weapon. ■ weapons-grade uranium, and ? vea P°ns-grade uranium is 

Under a contract with the U S ‘ government is now nea ded to make a bomb, but 
company Hw!iis suppl - vin S t!,at ” he said. m °st say that 14 pounds of foe 

Corp of Oak Kid Tenn the Weapons-grade uranium is me tal is enough to fashion a 
United States has sent 07 lhat form of metal that «nall weapon, 
pounds of highly enriched ura 7 Contains 80 per cent or more In confirming that the ura- 
nium to South Africa nvci- thf. uranium-235, the isotope h>um shipments were author- 
last year. A balance of ^8 that undergoes nuclear fission) ?^ cd to South Africa, the Nu- 
pounds of the same tvne of and creates a chain reaction, clear Regulatory Commission 
uranium is due to be dHivore/t ^ he normal nuclear power ® aid th e sales were approved 
to South Africa under terms of fucl is enriched with no more pniy after South Africa agreed 
the same contract t ban 3 to 6 per cent uranium- s safeguards that would pro- 

the same contract. * 35 enough to produee !hibit the diversion of the ura- 

,, e has been sold J 0 me fissioning but nowhere n * u m out of the research reae- 

A ^fl S near enough for a nuclear ex- i tori • 


u 7 . , near ciwugu ior a nuciear ex- 

large research reactor in the plosion 
Transvaal, where South Africa . The uraniuin shipped end 


ice mis- iTuA A , • . Ccl The uranium shipped and 
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, % ;■ By Miguel Ac oca 

> v'-Swetal to The Washington Post * 

'■ ■LISBON, April 2 —The 
’ inost successful diplomat in 
Portugal today is Arnold L 
’>Kalinin, 45, the dapper new- 
Ibreed Soviet ambassador 
Iwho moves discreetly amid 
deadlines stressing Mos- 
cow's support and sympathy 
.Jfor the Portuguese revolu- 

■ tiop. 

• 1' Ambassador Kalinin’s task 
j has been made easy by U.S, 

.and North Atlantic Alliance 
hostility toward the ruling 
leftwing military, who have 
. made it clear that they can- 
not govern Portugal without 

■ sharing power with the Por-' 
. tuguese Communist Party, 

nor free the country’s colo- 
nies without the interna- 
tional cooperation of the 
Communist world. 

• In the mini-Cold War rag- 
, ing .over Portugal, the posi- 

• tion of the bright and affa- 
j hie U.S. ambassador, Frank 



V/Ol 1UVU, 


* difficult, if not impossible, 
*-by continuing NATO maneu^ 
’’.vers off the chast of Portu- 
« ‘gal and by the statements of 
•' U.S. Secretary of State 
,Henry A.. Kissinger. Recently 
Kissinger contradicted the 
essence of a Carlucci speech 
in which he had expressed a 
measure of understanding 
for the idealism of the offi- 
cers who deposed Portugal’s 
rightist dictatorship last 
year. 

- While nobody talks about 
■ Soviet KGB agents using Ka- 
linin’s embassy for cover, 
Carlucci’s image has been 
tarred with allegations that 
he is a top CIA operative as- 
signed to destabilize Portu- 
*7 gal and reverse the socialist • 
• v thrust of the revolution. 

In the past week, while- 
the Soviet Union won ,ap-' 

' plause from the labor minis- 
*■ ter following his week-long' 

; visit to Moscow, arranged by 
" Kalinin, the U.S. ambassa- 
dor was reduced to defend- 
ing himself against sensa- , 
tional CIA charges,. The em- ' 
bassv went so far as to in- 
voke the press law, which 
' carries penalties for insult- 
. ing foreign diplomats. 

Ruling military moder- ' 
ates, among them senior* ad- 
visers of President Francisco 
: ; da Costa Gomes, are frankly 
distressed by a situation 
■ forcing them to strengthen 
Portugal’s ties with the So- 
viet- Union because “Nobody 
in the West is willing to 
help us so - long as Washjng- 
ton remains aloof.” 


They added: “Before our 
revolution, nobody wanted 
to help us because we were 
a right-wing colonialist dic- 
tatorship. Now that we are 
freeing the colonies and try- 
ing to create a pluralistic • 
. democracy, nobody wants to 
help us because we’re left- 
wing. We can only conclude 
that the sad truth is that no- 
body really wants to help 
Portugal because it is Portu- 
gal.” ' 

. -This. bitterness extends to 
the United States in particu- 
lar and NATO in general. 
President Costa Gomes and 
Premier Vasco dos Santos 
Gonclaves have assured Car- 
lucci and ambassadors from 
other NATO countries that 
Portugal fully intends to re- 
main an active and loyal 
. NATO member despite its 
revolutionary process. 

In an interview with Sen. 
Edward Rrooke (R-Mass.), 
the premier expressed dis- 
may that the United States 
'and NATO question Portu- 
gal’s commitment to the 
Western alliance. Both the 
president and the premier, 
in fact, have repeatedly 
tried to allay NATO fears, 
but without any apparent 
success. 

As far as can be deter- 
mined, Kalinin, like the Por- 
tuguese Communists, has’ 
not made NATO an issue. 
The Soviet ambassador re- 
portedly gave Carlucci as- 
surances, during an informal 
lunch given by the Ameri- 
can, that Moscow has no de- 
signs on Portugal other than 
to expand contacts and in- 
fluence as in other NATO 
countries. ' 

• Yet there is no question 
, that Moscow is carefully 
moving into the power vac- 
uum caused by the loss of 
influence and prestige dur- 
ing its long association with 
the deposed dictatorship and 
its apparent support for 
Gen. Antonio de Spinola. 
Spinola’s hostility to his for- 
mer revolutionary associates 
led to an attempted coup 
last month. 

According to senior. mod- 
erate officers, the United 
States and NATO appeared 
prepared to help Portugal 
until Spinola resigned as 
president last September, 
warning that the country 
was headed for a Commu- 
• nist takeover. These officers 
charged that the turning 
point of relations with the 
United States was Spinola’s 


dent Richard Nixon on the 
Azores Islands last summer. 

Officers at the meeting 
said the original friendly 
communique, implying mas- 
.siye U.S. aid, was withdrawn 
following the general’s pri- 
vate talk with Nixon. No 
other Portuguese official 
was present at this conver- 
sation. Nixon’s interpreter 
acted as translator and Spi- 
nola never disclosed the 
content of the discussion to 
the Cabinet. 

Spinola told an aide, how- 
ever, that he had corrected 
a number of American mis- 
conceptions on the revolu- 
tion conveyed by the em- 
bassy in Lisbon, giving the 
impression that the general 
had been highly critical of 
former U.S. Ambsador 
Stuart Nash Scott. 

Unlike Carlucci, the So- 
viet ambassador has good 
revolutionary credentials. ■ 
Moscow supported the Por- i 
tuguese Communist Party j 
throughout 50 years of per- 1 
secution under the dictator- ; 
ship. A lawyer by edcation, 5 
Kalinin served in Cuba be- 
fore becoming the Soviet 
Union’s first ambassador to 
Portugal. He arrived last 
spring, and almost at once 
Portugal began to trade 
with Russia and Communist 
Europe. 

Kalinin and his delegation 

of some 35 diplomats moved 
into a modern, six-story 
- apartment building a block 
away from Communist 
Party headquarters in Lis- . 
bon. Indications are that he 
has been careful to avoid 
conspicuous contact with 
Communist Party Secretary 
General Alvaro Cunhal, a ' 
Moscow protege who ad- 
heres to the Soviet ideologi 
cal line. 

Most Soviet embasssy per 
sonnel speak excellent PoS 
tuguese, receive visitors pc 
litely, often offer them cof 
fee or Vodka in a seconf 
floor waiting rom. The So- 
viets have also opened a con- 
sulate, a commercial mission 
and a merchant marine of- ■ 
fice for tourist, cargo and ' 
fishing vessels which have 
been docking in Portugal 
since last summer. 

In all there are an esti- 
mated 80 Soviet officials in 
Lisbon, plus a resident Tass 
correspondent Western 
sources estimate that among 


agents. 

At present Kalinin is look- 
ing for an embassy resi- 
dence to match the elegant 
“palacos” of the Western 
ambassadors. 

, Whatever Moscow^s long- 
term strategy may be, Kali- 
nin has played his role with 
professional discretion. He 
has invited -key Armed 
Forces Movement officers to * 
visit Moscow, congratulated 
the ruling military after put- * 
ting down last month’s at- 
tepted coup, and made no 
waves in Portugal’s tense 
Cold War atmosphere. He 
speaks Portugese with a_ 
Cuban Spanish accent. 

Significantly, his best 
friend in Lisbon is the Cu- 
ban ambassador, whose lega- 
■fir*** ic siyions tlis most sc- 

tive in Portugal. Moscow, in 
fact, may well be using 
Cuba as a model for Portu- 
gal even though Western ■ 
diplomats insisted that the 
“Kremlin doesn’t want the 
responsibility of carrying 
this country.” 

The stakes are much big- 
ger- than the tiny Iberian 
country of 9 million. They 
include the future of Portu- 
gal’s former African empire . 
as, well as the pattern of 
Communist power in south- 
ern Europe. 

When asked about the 
danger of a confrontation 
with the West over the ih- 
ireasing Soviet influence in 
strategic Portugal and its 
former African colonies, a 
.Soviet diplomat replied: 
‘It’s happening all over the 
world. Are you afraid?” 


Pravda Criticizes 
NATO on Portugal' 


Agence France-Presse 

Moscow, April 3 — The 
Soviet Communist Party 
daily Pravda, today accused 
NATO of interfering in Por- 
tuguese internal affairs. 

• The newspaper quoted the 
•deputy commander of 
NATO’s Lisbombased com- 
mand as saying: “NATO is 
essentially an organization 
directed against Commu- 
nism and since the Commu- 
nists are participating in the 
government we have taken 
the logical , necessary meas- 
ure.” 
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; „ fi y SYDNEY H. SCHANBERG~ ~~ 

■ Js^s»£2ygr !m ^ “ ' 

and his Samsonite suitcase in the other 

^ a , c fl u S made from ammunition crates. 

• li t that WaS d0ne ’ 111 1973 - ^ Phnom Penh Govern-' ’ 

chtoa^ whaJ X 3Sked ’ ° Ver 0,6 l0ng years 0{ the In( io- 

of American , 

• -sSErf sLS e ? nS - e SchIesinger has s aid' flatly — and 
^secretary of State Kissinger obliquely— that Indochina is of ; 

Zl S f ategic or po,itkal importance toAmerican • 

■ interests. Its only importance, they have said, is in wWni,. 
the rest of tt» world win int^ri an SS,” 

from the region as a failure of Washington’s credibilitv in 
failing to honor commitments. ^ credibility in 

of B Tn^S^ e COn , epts mean nothin S to the ordinary people ' 
i; n , d f hma f nd it is difficuIt to imagine how theirS ' 

the Amerir nyth ' ng bUt bCtter With **« Americans gone For 
e /^nencan presence meant war to them not mtAmoi 

ffiBSSKSST ^tthen, AZKSX-: ' 

f. . raids - not schools and roads and medical programs ■ 

v;Sh wih° replace Comn ™ ni st-backed governments 

icn will replace the Amencan clients can be expected to ' 

S-StiS SVr r‘ dy in c 7i bodia ' tb ™ ls -SK. 

fc K a ^ Commumst-led Cambodian insurgents that 
!iV “ d CT «5«iing that CambXSX 

in^!- inSUrg€ntS bavc com mitted several village massacres ; 5 i 
I -SZ^ nt f ensive - ar ‘ d the Americans have predicted ; 
t bl00dbath W ’ hen 1)16 «bd, take over. On the other handf i 
Government -troops who recently emerged from a besieged 1 

P JZT ,ri S0u , thwe5t of Phnom Penh reported matter- ' 1 
of factly that they had cooked and eaten the bodies of dead I 

XZXX* tey - *«'* ««| "»• 4t3; « 

Wars nourish brutality and sadism, and sometimes certain 
?. , p e ar ® executed by toe victors but it would be tenden- 1 v 

* t,oua to forecast such abnormal behayior as a. national s 


.i”!!; ^ der a Communist government once the war is ,W* 

l"riSJ%Sly l 'ZS 1 2, M f > ? ed With rich ".'Icultural 
«n any ' 

SES-sS- 


A Different Asia 


the^stiTSSo'n who eXPeCt 6C ° n ° mic a ^ *»m' China and 

; ' 

E “The world ch^eSlst thefidfvs ^ ^, lnu ?. humanita rian aid. 

, bassy official here the other day ' f 1 ^P encan Em * 
take a couple-of years, but we’ll' be teefi ^ “ m3y 

th«o. was revive Ford S" K* 

■ a» ln *■&* SKA’S KS: 
' s »Le^“ srJ,Tr cy <* «* me 

ments, ,nch S in, o,X ,E‘ “• S »™ *»TO»- 

‘ r stahilifv «riii k 1031 OT Maia y sia f Deiieve that regional 

, aSsHsR: 

«,EEe. »,EXX"r' y OTSC,0US lor 
’ xadoLiS XELiE ShTcKX™ mo » 

government would reflect rnrvrr, would mean a future 
Khmer character than tWi^ ^ , gent,e and f ‘exible 
: regaidJess o“h?,l SfSfJS “ ” P ' k '"B. 

toe solutions that will t S of these governments, • 

Asian. American SXnEr ShTi S“ 10 e ? tentia “>' 

alien notions' with time because tney were 

months, no, gcneiuSs d *” mtei xesult. In 

' tioSM/EXSEoSEr" “* sense of loss »' '*»«- 
•• EE ft “pSXXEiS" 4 “ te “ “ 
<4 ShSS 1 Ita'SESS s “”“ as “ mm. 

Vietnamese-o, (tecSitXE slapping his 

ingly c,l ! ing°X"SEXE«S"V. a vlr’ a c O" d escend- 

who had a Doctorate in Phiin^t, ’ y ietn amese officer; 
only lower his head and wince ? 7 ^ th6 Sorbonne * cou >d 

offer ErSSsXSSKX i” erican 
S™ X“'a »»«-« opSraXXey SEg Xi* 

ground,” he said zestfullv ^ ey „ K1JJed 22 on the 

nice.” This military officer is 1 a ®’ and j tf >at , s pretty 
fact a rather civilized man in h- f ra vmg sadisPand is in 
people is not Cett?”^V"h S ,, 0 ^ er interests ‘ But Wiling 
Set out of the killing’ business^ m^ochina^ AmeriCa " S 


w*o xxXots zx 

stay in Phnom Penh „L o£r AmalSSt/S.vXSeS 
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The Refugee Strategy: ‘A Fabrication j 


The Post has printed another 
“vicious fabrication” in T. D. Allman’s 
allegation that the U. S. deliberately 
followed a “refugee strategy” in Viet- 
nam. At a time when you’re calling for 
an end to mutual recriminations, why 
revive this old canard that U. S. policy ' 
“always has rested on the deliberate 
production of refugees”? 

The massive refugee flow was a 
Tragic but unplanned consequence of 
'the way the war was fought— on both 
sides. True, our firepower created ref- 
ugees but were the Tet offensive, the 
1972 Easter offensive, and the present 
cataclysm (long after, all U. S. troops 
had left) the product of U. S. strategy? 
And the fact that almost all refugees 
fled to the government side has long 
frustrated those who would have us be^ 
lieve that only U.S. shoring up of our 
puppet governments was what frus- 
trated popular preference for the 
other side. 

. „ Allman’s citations of USAID, Gen- 
eral Westmoreland, and 'myself are 
grossly misleading. Of course, we 
sought to attrit the VC population 
, base; control and support of the people 
• is what the war was all about. But the 
way we sought to do it was by bringing 
. security and economic revival to the 
countryside, not by forcing the farm- 
ers into the cities. Forced draft urbani- 
1 zation was never part of our policy, re- 
gardless of what Professor Hunting- 
tor. wrote (and as I told him at the • 
time). In fact, once the tide turned our 
way in 1969-71 after Hanoi’s Tet offen- 
sive was crushed, refugees began re- 
turning to the countryside. 

The Pentagon Papers contain every 
secret policy directive issued from - 
Washington from 1950 through 1968. 
Find me a single one that called for 
“depopulating the countryside.” We 
made many mistakes in Vietnam, but 
this was not one of them. 

i R. W. Komer, 

(former chief pacification 
adviser to the GVN, 1967-68) 

Alexandria. 

• 

How can a reader commend you for 
publishing such a needed, thoughtful, 
and balanced editorial as yours on 
’ “The Evacuation of Vietnam” on April 
11, when next to it you place such a 
•blatantly Hanoi-biased bit of propa- 
ganda as the article by T. D. Allman 
on “The Refugee Strategy”? Since my, 

WASHINGTON STAR 
14 April 1975 


name was. mentioned in the latter, 
which I look upon as a piece of 
shoddy, yellow journalism not worthy 
of your pages, I feel that I must re- 
i spond to it since you saw fit to display. 

' it prominently. ^ 

■ The Allman piece is so filled with 
artful “disinformation” that I will 1 
limit myself only to the part in it ret- 
erring to myself and the implications 
he draws from this. I trust that other 
Americans will respond to his calumny 
about them. . 

Allman credits me with stampeding 
a million Vietnamese to Lee from 
North to South Vietnam 20 years ago. 
Perhaps I should feel flattered that 
anyone should believe that I have such 
persuasive powers. Instead. I am angry 
at his implied belittling of the intelli- 
gence and strong character of the Viet- 
namese people.' There were far deeper, 
more profound reasons for the flight 
of these huge masses of the Vietnam- 
ese people 20 years ago than a few 
words that any foreigner among them 
could say. The same holds true for the 
great exodus from Vietnamese homes 
we are seeing today. 

The Vietnamese have deep roots in 
their homes. Anyone who has lived 
among them cannot help but be struck 
by the closeness with which they hold 
their ancestors. Any uprooting from 
their ancestral homes is a climactic ex- 
perience, a separation from a most 
meaningful and cherished nart of their 
lives. Only great fear, terror about 
harm to a family can cause a Vietnam- 
ese family to move away from what is 
so dear to it. Today, as they did 20 
years ago, the Vietnamese refugees are 
not fleeing from possible bombing by 
Americans. There were no American 
bombers then. There are none today. 
These Vietnamese are fleeing from 
Communist rule. This rule is an expe- 
rience that the Vietnamese have seen 
at first hand. After 30 years of war, 
they are deaf to propaganda from any 
side. They judge only from what they 
have seen for themselves. And they’re 
running away from the Communists, 
not towards them. 

Admittedly, the leaders in Hanoi 
must feel a great loss of face that their 
, behavior towards the Vietnamese peo- 
ple has caused so many to flee from 
them when given the chance. I can un- 


derstand why ! they have lackeys pro- 
vide alibis for them ir. the Wester a 
press. The great flight today, as 20 
years ago, is taking place in front of 
the whole world, not behind the bam- 
boo curtain of their authoritarian rule 
where what is seen and heard is under 
their control. 

In the face of military victories, to- 
day’s reaction of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple must be an excruciating humilia- 
tion to those who claim to lead the 
people. The recoiling reaction of the 
masses of Vietnamese people under- 
scores the falseness of the self-ap- 
pointed position of the Politburo in 
Hanoi and the leadership of the Lao 
Dong Party as spokesmen for the peo- 
ple. Self-appointed? The Vietnamese 
people have had little or no say in 
picking such spokesmen in the con- 
trolled and rigged elections of North 
Vietnam. Nor can the Vietnamese peo- 
ple believe that this Communist lead- 
ership stands for any values recog- 
nized as being Vietnamese. A foreign 
ideology and organization of society 
are being forced upon them by a deter- 
mined group of “true believers”. Or 
does Mr. Allman, or anyone else, actu-. 
ally think that Marx and Lenin, with 
their ideas and systems of control, are 
Vietnamese in origin? 

The Vietnamese might appear to be 
hapless in the face of the overwhelm^ 
ing tragedy overtaking them, but they 
are not stupid. They might well turn 
upon Americans for deserting them in 
the agony of their desperate hour of 
need. Yet, this cannot be translated as 
meaning that they welcome Commu- 
nist rule, as Mr. Allman implies. It as- 
tounds me that he tried to sell so 
shoddy an argument to Americans. Af- 
ter all. most of us are the descendants 
ourse ves o: refugees and, slaves. W,-» 
know how great is the longing for indfc 
vidual liberty, among those who don’t 
have it. . V" 

Give us honest information as we try 
io determine what best to do at this 
mom .n <Ji history. We are close to our 
2 UOth onn'vetsary as a nation. Help ug 
be true to the principles towards 
wnich we have striven. 

E, G. Lansdale, " 

Mai. Geu., U.S.A.F. (Ret.) 

Alexandria. 


NEW YORK (UPI) -- 
South Vietnamese govern- 
ment officials tried unsuc- 
cessfully to persuade a 
Swiss charter, airline to fly 
$73 million worth of gold 
bullion from Saigon to 
Switzerland, Time Maga- 
zine reports. 

Time said the Saigon offi- 
cials last month asked Bai- 


air. a charter line affiliated 
with Swissair, if it would 
airlift “some personal be- 
longings” of South Viet- 
. namese President Nguyen 
Van Thieu and Cambodian 
President LonNol. 

The Magazine reported 
that Balair refused when it 
learned the cargo was 16 
tons of gold, on the grounds 


that such a weight in a con- 
centrated space would 
cause dangerous weight 
and balance problems. The 
airline also was concerned 
that the bullion might be 
part of the official reserves 
of the two countries. The 
gold is apparently still in 
Saigon, Time said. 
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DADH S DDrBfrri H 0 I the President' said. “UnfortU- namese could' stabilize the mill- 

Mb hmm Ho, rr SBite ! d, i s “** south vlet ' 

'll IQ- ijMIPn 0 A If MI in ^u^lying o7 military I at 7To7 denriff th‘f spedfic 
llfhi § r» 1 ! J F J / linn If In hardware and economic aid to commitnients the President was 
jaau 1 IWLUt/ UfUUUil South vietnam _„ | talking "about, said that the 

! • , “I wish we had,” he con-! , Unlt , ed Stat .f had made no 

' - *ui- legal commitment to provide 

' Commitments on Aid 7 think lf we had this arm5 to South Vietnam. He 
J>a/o tommumenis on Aid present tragic situation in South a!so said that the Paris peace 

Were Not Met, Creating Vietnam would not have accords set a ceiling of a one- 
1T . _ loccurred.” ' for-one replacement of arms in 

3 tragic Situation I Then, referring to a question Indochina but did not bind the 
'_a : about the estimated SI. 5-billion United States to provide the 

< „„ , „„„„„ in aid to Hanoi from Moscow a ™ s : a ,, j • 

By PHILIP SHABECOFF „ But the White House aid m- 


By PHILIP SHABECOFF and Peki the Presid ent added: ^ ^ at "thT United "states 

special to The N'cew voric Times “i don > t think wp can hlame f ls , that , , the United States 

WASHINGTON, April 16- t^ e t^U^LS^he^To! 

President Ford said today that pie’s Republic of China in this Vietnamese arms and ammuni- 
.the tailure of the United States ca ? e - If ,we had done with our tion He aid th t thi com . 

to meet its commitments to fty ieS -'h7 we P r ° m ' se d>I think mitment was made in public 

-Saigon had created “this pres- b cou d have statements bv former President 

ent tragic situation” in South WhiIe not mentioning Con- iStrSti^n^mnSH 1' 
-Vietnam, grass, the President used soine |mini * tratIon and . affirmed m ' 

. Responding to questions at of the strongest language he P nvat . e commumcaticms^ from 
the annual convention of the has employed yet to condemn ; y^n * n/wh" vS 

AmericartSocietv of Newsrianer what he said was the American i “ieu of South Vietnam. 
American society or newspaper. . . . * The private communications 

Editors, the President compared .| Q southVietnam comrtlltments said the same as the public 
the United States behavior to-, - Por j ust a relatively small statements > the aide said. , 
ward its South Vietnamese ally additional commitment in eco- The aide cited three public 
unfavorably with what he cha- nomic and military aid, rela- document that he described as 
racterized as the fidelity of tively small compared to the the basis for the moral com- 
Mos’cow and Peking to Hanoi. $ 150-bill ion that we spent, that One was a United 

He said that this conntrv had ; at the last ™nute of the last State-South Vietnamese com- 
He said that this country had quarter , we . don , t make that mumque issued at San Clem- 

promised Saigon when the j special. effort and now we are ® n t6, Calif., on April 3, 1973. 
Paris peace accords were signed faced with this human: tragedy. * n which Mr. Nixon “affirmed] 
in January, 1973, that it would It just makes me sick every that the United State.,, for its' 
supply replacement war ma- day I hear about it, reacj, about P art - ^expected to continue, in 
t&rial to South Vietnam. He “ and ! see jt“. ‘ accordance with its Consiiiu- 

said he assumed that the Soviet ‘More Commitment' ' ReJub^c^f'vTetnam'with She 
Union and China had made Mr. Ford said that even now material for its defense con- 
similar commitments to North he was “absolutely convinced” sistent with the agreement on 
Vietnam. • l h at; ^ Congress made avail- ending the was,” — that is, the 

■ “It appears that they have ^2-million he. Paris accord. 

maintained that commitment,” to Saigon “the"" South^Viet J h e communique and the two 
- to aaigon, tne ooutn Viet- other documents cited— a tran- 


I script of a news conference of 
I March 15, 1973, and President' 
Nixon’ss report on foreign pol- 
icy issued on May 3, 1973— j 
! refer chiefly to a generalized! 
] United States response to a vio- 
lation of the Paris accord, and! 
They contain no reference to a 
specific level of military aid. 
;The United States has accused 
,Hanoi of violating the accords. 

In the question-and-answer 
session today, Mr! Ford said 
that he had personally reviewed 
the correspondence between - 
, President Nixon and President 
j Thieu “and I can assure you 
that there was nothing in any 
of those communications that 
was different from what was. 
stated as our public policy.'” 

! Not to Be Made Public 
| Mr. Ford also indicated that 
:he would not make the Nixon- 
Thieu letters public, saying that 
“it is not the usual custom for 
correspondence between heads! 
of states, as I understand iti 
to be released.” 1 

Senator Henry M. Jackson,! 
Democrat of Washington,' 
charged' last week that the 
[United States had made secret 
agreements with South Vietnam. 

Answering questions from a 
panel of five editors at the con- 
vention, the President said that 
the United States would con- 
tinue to supply military and 
economic aid to countries 
; around the worid. 

But he said that such aid was 
not intended for the “contain- 
ment of Communism.” It was, 
he said, for “a furtherance of 
the policy of the United States 
aimed at our security and the 
maintenance of peace on a glo- 
bal basis.” 


Thursday, April 10, 1975 
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By Henry S. Bradsher 

Washington Star Stall Writer 

The situation was sticky. 

- In Saigon, President Nguyen Van 
Thieu was refusing to sign the cease- 
fire agreement which Henry A. Kis- 
singer had worked out with North 
Vietnam’s Le Due Tho. v 

i ■ 4 

‘ After turning back the 
Communists’ Easter 1972 offensive 
with the help of American air power, 
Thieu did not want to agree to politi- 
cal arrangements that would give 
the Viet Cong a foothold in the Saigon 
government or military arrange- 
ments for North Vietnamese troops 
to remain in the south. 

- But in Washington, the adminis- 
tration of then-President Richard M. 
Nixon felt itself under pressure. 

The American people were tired of 
the war. They wanted U. S. troops 
home and prisoners back from North 
Vietnam. The 1972 presidential eiec- 


radsher tion was imminent. 

writer Kissinger, then Nixon’s assistant 

icky. for national security affairs, 

it Nguyen Van recognized this in promising that 
sign the cease- “peace is at hand” even while Thieu 
Henry A. Kis- was obstructing an agreement. 
iut with North TO OBTAIN what would for 
>• v Americans be peace, even if not for 

. . ‘the Vietnamese, intensive efforts 

107 -? . were made to get Thieu to go along 

1972 offensive with a cease-fire agreement, 
ican air power, These efforts, according to Viet- 
agree to politi- namese officials, took several forms, 
at would give There was a combination of threats 
id m the Saigon to withdraw, even without Thieu’s 
tary arrange- acquiescence if necessary, promises 
namese troops of massive, supplies of military 
'equipment to beef up the South Viet- 
the adminis- namese armed forces, , and cssur- 
nt Richard M. ances of continued American sup- 
pressure. port. 

z were tired of These assurances have now 
I U. S. troops become controversial. Sen. Henry M. 
ck from North Jackson, D-Wash., said Tuesday 
sidential elec- there were ‘‘secret agreements" be- 
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tween the United States and South 
Vietnam. The White House said yes- 
terday there had been ‘‘private ex- 
changes” along the same dines as 
public assurances. 

Nixon sent letters — which might 
be termed either secret or private, 
for they were not disclosed at the 
time — to Thieu with the assurances. 
They were taken by Kissinger’s 
then-deputy, Gen, Alexander M. 
Haig Jr., because Thieu had come to 
distrust Kissinger. 

These were, the Vietnamese felt, 
pretty much take-it-or-leave-it 
assurances, because the American 
intention to disengage was clear. 
What is not clear even now is just 
how explicit the assurances were. 

BASICALLY, official sources indi- 
cate, they amounted to pleas by 
Nixon for Thieu to trust him to main- 
tain a tough policy. This left the 
situation somewhat fuzzy, at best. 

It seemed to some observers to be 
-00432R0001 00360004-4 
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a typical Kissinger solution to a 
sticky problem — to leave the dif- 
ficult details fuzzy and hope that the 
situation would work itself out in the 
future. But this time it fell apart. 

The White House declined to dis- 
close the terms of the assurances 
yesterday. Instead, it cited several 
statements by-Nixon which repeated 
publicly in early 1973 the assurances 
of late 1972. 

No one said at the time that the 
assurances had already been given 
privately. The fact that Nixon was 
firming up the private messages by 
going public with them was unspeci- 
fied. 

In his tough anti-Communist role, 
Nixon said on March 15, 1973, almost 

two months after the Paris 
agreement was signed, that 
“I would only suggest that, 
based on my actions over 
the past four years, that the 
North Vietnamese should 
not lightly disregard” 
American expressions of 
concern over cease-fire 
‘violations. 

NIXON TOLD Congress 
May 3, 1973, that “we have 
told Hanoi, privately and 
publicly, that we will not 
tolerate violations of the 


agreement.” 

But did such warnings, 
and the assurances, specifi- 
cally envisage renewed 
American military actions 
in Vietnam? The White 
House would ' neither con- 
firm or deny it yesterday. 
-The Vietnamese thought it 
did. 

The key phrase, which by 
implication was in the 
Nixon letters to Thieu, was 
that the United States 
would “react vigorously” to 
any massive North Viet- 
namese violations. The 
White House said yesterday 
that the “private ex- 
changes” were the same as 
public statements on 
providing “adequate eco- 
nomic and military assist- 
ance and to react vigorous- 
ly to major violations. . . .” 

Thieu used the phrase in 
a bitter complaint last 
Friday of American betray- 
al. 

. “When the Paris agree- 
ment was signed,” Thieu 
said in a speech stating his 
determination to remain f 
president in South Viet- 
nam’s present dire plight, 1 
“the U. S. government j 
pledged that it would react 


\ vigorously if the North 
Vietnamese Communists 
resumed their aggression 
and brazenly violated the 
Paris agreement.” 

WASHINGTON also 
pledged “sufficient eco- 
nomic and military aid” for 
South Vietnam to go on 
resisting the Communists, 
Thieu added. 

But “U. S. economic aid 
has decreased and , U. S. 
military aid has decreased 
even more,” Thieu said. 
“The United States has not 
reacted vigorously as the 
government pledged it 
would, and it has tacitly let 
the Communists devote ail 
of their armed forces to at- 
tacking the South while al- 
most no troops remain in 
the North.” 

The idea that the United 
States let North Vietnamese 
troops go south implied an 
assurance that either diplo? 
matic or military pressure 
would be applied to keep 
them at home. How was un- 
clear. 

The U. S. Air Force has 
continued to keep war- 
planes in Thailand for 


; possible use in Vietnam 
| ever since the cease-fire. 
But, as the White House 
, pointed out yesterday. Con- 
gress in 1973 “ruled out the 
possibility of American 
military reaction to viola- 
tions of the agreement.” 

THE PUBLICIZED part 
of the American commit- 
ment at the time of the sup- 
posed cease-fire was a one- 
for-one replacement of 
South Vietnamese military 
equipment. This was ast 
controversial in early 1973, 
seeming in Washington to 
be a relatively reasonable 
price for the expected 
peace. 

But “replacements on the 
‘one for one’ basis have not 
been made with regard to 
the damaged or lost equip- 
ment, tanks and artillery 
pieces,’’ Thieu complained. 
This was true even before 
the massive South Viet- 
namese losses on recent 
weeks’ panicky territorial 
losses. 
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? Secretary of StMe Kissinger thought it was ne-: diture of hundreds of billions of dollars in little 
cessary, in urging more aid for South Vietnam, to v 'more than half a century, testify to the commit- 
exhort this nation "to, show what kind ; of people we,.vment,of the American people. '• * 

are." , : v . -p, . • ~ : ■. v ; 

i. mu...;..' * • 1 : To say that self-interest was part of this terrible 

■ s^tcroent carried the implication that, be- sacrifice is only to say that the American people 
cause, of the disaster m Vietnam, we have suffered ; are no t apart from other members of the human 
a loss of courage, and are on a course, that will be- racd. Whoever thought otherwise? , 
tray our commitment to the South Vietnamese and , .■ • ■ 

to other allies. . j $ I Biit.in the American character, from the time of 

k Are we that kind of people’ X- V i I : 4 I ' ! I -£^e f bunding of this nation to, yes, the present' 
I . • '4 *, p * time, is a generosity of spirit and courage that can* 

i A short 23 years after World War I— -the war to • not be denied. ' ; ■ .. - 

make the world safe for democracy — the American i ' v'W : ' 

people responded to Hitler, and 292,000 Americans If our allies i as a result of the tragedy of Viet- 
died on battlefields scattered around the world. V . ham, suggest that they have doubts about the will 
i In response to the needs of shattered nations- ' ‘ of “ s nati ™ t0 undertake, its responsibilities in the , 
Mends and foes alike-the American people spent,,, ^orld.can they point to another natron that has 
$12 billion under the Marshall Plan. 

Only five years after the end of World War 
the American people responded to the invasion of 
South Korea. More than 33,000 Americans died in' 
combat • v ' f 


: ’ more faithfully kept its commitments at greater 
. ...; sacrifice? . • / \ ' * 

II ‘ • ■ :■■■■ \ ■ J ■ . • 
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In little over a decade later, the American people 
went to the aid of South Vietnam and fought the 
longest — nearly 12 years— and most divisive war 
in our history, at a cost of 55,000 combat dead 


It long ago became obvious that. Vietnam was a 
quagmire. Only the full military power of the Unit-" 7 
ed States, exerted at the sacrifice of millions of 
innocent lives, could have resolved the struggle in /, 
favor of South Vietnam. As it was, thousands died , 
■ needlessly as the war was prolonged far past the 


e war possibility of victory at any rational cosLj^Vv < 

' ’ v - • What kind of people are we? - 'VVr 

rscan /■. • ' ‘ V: ' 


The motives and the wisdom of our leaders 
be left to the judgment of history. 

But nearly 500,000 combat dead, and the expen- 
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The history of this nation gives the answer. No 
friend should entertain any doubts, and nb, adver- 
sary should retain any delusion. 
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WASHINGTON POST 

13 ; April 1975 t 

' Lee Kuan Yew' 


Lee Kuan' Yew.’ prime minister of Sin- 
gapore, delice red the following address 
April 7 to the New Zealand National 
Press Club.' 

- . I am not going to. talk about domi- 
noes. I have never 'played the game. 
.Nor do I think it an appropriate figure 
. of speech for the tragedy we are wit- 
. nessiog in South Vietnam and Cambo- 
dia. What is happening there is having 
a profound effect on the minds of 
other in Southeast Asia, particularly 
Camboaia’s immediate neighbors,, the 
Thais. > . 

The Nixon Doctrine, announced in 
. Guam in 1969, that America will mate- 
rially help those who are ready to help 
themselves,- died with Watergate. Ev- - 
eryone knew that no American sol- 
dier would ever fight a guerrilLa in 
Asia after the Paris agreement of Jan- 
uary 1973 allowed the Americans to 
disengage with honor. By August 1973, 
the American Congress has interdicted 
their President from using American 
bombers in Southeast Asia without 
congressional approval. 

Nixon resigned in August 1974. 
There has been no time to spell out a 
Ford Doctrine. But he did try to define 
his aid policy on South Vietnam, 
namely three more years of military 
and. economic aid before a final cutoff. 
We knew that the American Congress 
did not agree with their President. ' 

The new Thai prime minister has 
now publicly asked American forces to 
leave within a year. Since American 
forces cannot help them on land or in 
the air, the Thais might as well make a 
virtue of requesting an American mili- . 
tary withdrawal. From a symbol of 
power and security, they have become 
obstacles to a change in posture, which 
must precede a change of relationships 
with the other great powers. 

I doubt if any. Thai government, ci- ' 
vilian or military, will want to be en- 
gaged in the kind of guerrilla insur- 
gency that has crushed Cambodia and 
South Vietnam. Rather than go 
through that mincing machine, it 
. makes more sense to seek political and 
diplomatic solutions. Adjustment and 
accommodation to changed circum- 
stances are necessary. Thais and oth- 
ers in Southeast Asia know that the 
patience and perseverance of Ameri- 
cans have not matched that of the 
Communists, not simply Communists 
in Vietnam, but also their suppliers, 


an lira 

'‘From a symbol 
^of power and security , 
Americans have become 
obstacles to a change 
in posture ” 


the People’s Republic of China and the 
Soviet Union. Since the Thais are un- 
likely to be able to make amends to 
the North Vietnamese for the damage 
which the American B52s, using air 
bases in Thailand, have caused, it will 
be easier for them to befriend China 
than North Vietnam. After all, Thai- 
land did no harm to China. In any 
case, the Chinese have shown them- 
selves to be more, reliable friends, to 
judge from their support of what once 
looked the hopeless cause of Prince Si- 
hanouk and the Khmer Rouge. 

The rest of Southeast Asia will have 
“to live with whatever political accom- 
modation the Thais make. Fortunately, 
Thailand has ample time to work out 
what is in her best interests, for the 
North Vietnamese will take many ' 
years to mend a war-shattered Viet- 
nam before undertaking further adven- 
ture in helping Thai insurgents. And 
the Khmer Rouge or CRUNK, the 
. acronym for Prince Sihanouk’s govern- 
ment, will be busy not only repairing 
the shattered economy of Cambodia ’ 
and her displaced people, but also pre- 
venting the Vietnamese Communists 
from becoming the dominant influence 
over their country. In fact, Prince Si- 
hanouk took elaborate pains to state 
, that Cambodia’s number one friend 
will always be the People's Republic 
of China. If Khieu Sam Phan and any. 
other Khmer Rouge leaders share this 
view, then Hanoi's capacity for aiding 
- and abetting insurgency may 'not reach 
' Thailand other than through Laos to 
the northeast of Thailand. 

Thailand’s southern neighbor. Penin- 
sular Malaysia, has a completely dif- 
ferent situation. Malaysia’s guerrilla 
movement has always been, and still 
is, led by ethnic Chinese. For a Com- 


munist insurgency to succeed, the reb- 
els must throw up Malay leaders to 
have a better ethnic balance in the- 
leadership. Only in this way can they 
get more representative support from 
the ground. While this is not impossi- 
ble, it will take a very long time, if it 
gan be done at all. 

An era has come to an end. America 
was the dominant power in Southeast ' 
Asia for 30 years since the end of 
World War II. Once America acknowl- 
edged that she could no longer inter- 
■ vene in Southeast Asia, it is. fair to as- 
i sume that the contest for influence 
,j over the peoples in the region will be 
: mainly between the People’s Republic . 
of China and the Soviet Union, both of 
whom openly avow their duty to help 
Communists everywhere and to pro- 
mote revolution. The fate of Southeast 
Asian countries is to be caught in a . 
competitive clash between these two. 

China has the advantage of historic 
associations with the region. Memories 
of past tributes paid and an awareness 
of geographical proximity make all in 
Southeast Asia anxious not to take 
sides with the Soviet Union against the 
Chinese, even though the Soviet Union 
is ahead on military technology. Most 
. hope to maintain equal relations with 
both China and the Soviet Union. But ' 
this may not be possible unless these 
, two Communist centers cease to com- 
pete for ideological and nationalist su- 
premacy— -a prospect which appears 
remote. - 

Meanwhile, a continuing American 
naval, presence and increased eco- 
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Southeast Asia to adjust less abruptly 
and to make the task of learning to 
live with a Communist Indochina less 
, painful. . 
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National Interest Has Not 


een oeriousiy 


- BY RICHARD 3 

The world as portrayed on television and in 
t print suddenly looked grim and hostile. The 
secretary of state talked freely of the decline 
of the West and discerned "a moment of 
potentially grave danger." Time and News- 
week splashed across their covers dramatic 

Richard Holbrooke is managing editor of 
Foreign Policy magazine. As a Foreign Service 
officer, he was stationed in South Vietnam for 
three years. He also was a member of the US. 
delegation to the Paris peace talks on Vietnam. 

cartoons and photographs to reinforce the 
image of worldwide crisis. "A historic seven 
days in March," Time said, "that saw the de- ! 

, cline of old hopes and the rise of new dangers. ’ 

1 The world had not witnessed such a week . . . 
since early November, 1956 ..." 

The President went before Congress to ap- 
peal for renewed military assistance to South 
"Vietnam, saying that the national interest and 
world stability were at stake, and that our al- 
lies elsewhere— particularly in other parts of ; 
Asia— feared desertioa 

How serious is the danger to the United 
States, and who is in fact hurt by recent "set- 
: backs" in Portugal, the Middle East and, most 
‘important, Indcchins? Wiist liss 

done to our national security and internation- 
al standing? 

' The answer, I think, is not very much. 
There are serious issues at stake in each area, 
and certain interests have been battered, but 
they are not— with one possible exception, 
the Middle East— the national interests of our 
nation that have been seriously hurt. Let us 
look more closely. 

In Vietnam a human tragedy of historic 
'proportions is unfolding. In Cambodia the 
-situation is, if anything, even grimmer. The 
United States is powerless to act in either 
case, its hands tied by a law' enacted by 
Congress in 1973 prohibiting all U.S. military 
activity in, on, or over Indochina as of Aug. 15, 
3973. . 

Three times in the years before that historic 
prohibition — which we can see in retrospect 
as even more important than it seemed at the 
time— the North Vietnamese had staged a 
major offensive. Each time the South Viet- 
namese were "saved" only by the massive use 
of American military muscle. 

Where, then, was the basis of the American 
hope that if the North Vietnamese came 
again, the Saigon government could hold out 
without any American military help? 

It is by no means simply an exercise in his- 
tory to examine what went wrong. The Paris 


HOLBROOKE . 

ceasefire agreements, signed with such fan- 
fare in January of 1973, were a relatively 
simple deal. The> positive part of the deal was 
simplicity itself: we would remove our. re-, 
maining troops from Vietnam and stop bomb- 
ing in return for the release of American pri- 
soners of war. The two negative elements 
were more important, .because each side gave 
up something which it had long sought 
through both warfare arid negotiations. The 
United States gave up its demand that the 
North Vietnamese remove their troops from 
South Vietnam, and Hanoi dropped its insis- 
tence that the United States dump President 
Thieu before it released our prisoners. It was 
these two concessions that made the ceasefire 
possible. . ' . ‘ 

, The final part of the deal was potentially 
the most important— a series of deliberately 
loose and ambiguous clauses that it was 
hoped would start the two Vietnamese sides 
toward a political compromise. 

★ 

But this fell apart rapidly, as most people 
expected. And in the American failure to use 
our full influence and leverage on Saigon to 
try to make a compromise with the other side,’ 
we laid the ground for the present debacle. 
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regime as a blow to America? Why escalate 
the rhetoric and overdramatize the strategic 
importance of the event, already long ago dis- 
counted by every knowledgable observer? 

The answer must lie deep in the private 
thoughts of two people, President Ford and 
Secretary of State Kissinger. They have 
reacted to events in a way which has been, in 
my estimation, the single greatest contributor 
to the sense of alarm. 

The debacle in Indochina undoubt edly has , 
made an impact on some of the other coun- 
tries of Asia, particularly Thailand, Japan and 
Korea. It is possible, as feared by Kissinger, 
that these countries will view Saigon's diffi- 
culties in gaining more American assistance 
as warnings of things to come in their own 
relationships with the United States. But this 
fear is one which can and must be dealt with 
—not by pouring more treasure down the ' 
sinkhole of Indochina, but by reaffirming or. 
building anew our bilateral relations with 
those countries which are of genuine impor- 
tance to us. Japan and Korea, closely interre- 
lated, certainly are countries which fall into 
such a definition. 

As the military protector of Japan, we play 
a unique role in the Pacific. If we were to 
abandon that role, I suspect that in time, say 
over a 10-year period, the Japanese would 


move toward rebuilding their own military 
• capability, and that would have serious ad- 
verse consequences for stability and peace in 
Asia. The key to our relations with Japan, 
however, does not lie in events in Saigon, but 
in. direct communication with Tokya The 
same goes for Bangkok, Seoul and the other 
key capitals of Asia. The domino theory, even 
in its new sophisticated form, should not trap- 
us into remaining forever in the Indochina 
quagmire; indeed, it is that entrapment which 
has done more to weaken us than any other 
thing. 

As for the Middle East, the situation is to- 
tally different, and if it were not for the coin- 
cidence of the two events happening simul- 
taneously, there would be no connection in 
anyone's mind. The reason for the setback to 
step-by-step diplomacy in the Middle East lies _ 
in the problem of the Midi^le East itself. That 
i Kissinger failed was a shame; that he tried 
‘ was to his credit 

' .The situation is dangerous but not hopeless. 

' There is no effort here to dismiss it lightly. 

: But we must recognize the difference be- 
i tween personal setback's and national crises, 
i and between human tragedies and strategic 
1 defeats. 

Our real strength as a nation must be re- 
cognized. It is not jingoistic for us to recog- 
nize that around the world we are still re- 
garded, and rightly, as the most powerful po- 
litical, military, economic and cultural force 
that has existed since World War U In an era 
when inflation and unemployment are serious 
concerns, we have been hurt less by inflation 
than any other major country except Germa- 
ny; our strength as an agricultural power, de- 
spite the current problems of our farmers, re- 
mains a unique part of our international 
strength; and our currency still forms the 
base of the world financial system. 

I am not trying to wave the flag blindly. 
We do not need to dominate the world in or- 
der to live peacefully in it We have many 
problems, one of which is the erosion of self- 
confidence of Americans, particularly among 
our so-called leadership elite. Nevertheless, 
Indochina and the Middle East are, if the 
, harsh truth be spoken, old crises,' remnants of 
the past. 

To confuse setbacks on either front with 
basic weaknesses in our nation is wrong. 
What is wrong with our nation lies within us, 
not in events overseas, events that yield only 
slightly to American influence. What is hap- 
pening is compelling and tragic, but it should 
not be confused with the decline of the Wist 
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Ey AKKQLD P.. ISAACS 
Sun Staff Correspondent 


' Sun Staff Correspondent 'P ■?,.'= 

;i-S‘.''5aigdn-i-Ail -wars "are ' tragedies, but Perhaps as a result of the bombing, 
X' the war m Cambodia had a- ghastly perhaps because of other factors, Viet 
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X the war m Cambodia had a - ghastly perhaps because of other factors, Viet 

•X-a^oiiy .afl its own, 4i XA v r:X>3 Cong forces in the area began to expand 
'ujxrhe i Cami»diahs,were : .victinis'.npt ; o£,', t>leir areas and clashed more frequently 
g their own actions 1 but of the . conflict be- with units of CambcJias small parade- 
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Lj tween the Americans and the Vietnam- : 
v*- fese- Communists.' Under. Prince Nor pdcmL; 
4/Sihanouk Cambodia managed to stay put; v 
\fiie - earlier phases ' of the yietaam i'. 
'.'iwar, but in 1939- both the Americans and.;, 
%tb£ -Viet * Cong 'began .stepping , ‘up their/. 
'".• activities on the Cambodian side of the./ 
-fifrontier. 


their areas and clashed more frequently 
with units of CambcJia s small parade- 
ground Army. 

More for racial than for political rea- 
sons, the Cambodians were deeply, an- 
gered. Anti-yietnamese demonstrations 
broke out and the prince’s policy of sanc- 
tioning Viet Cong activity came under 
attack. 

Finally March 18, 1970, while the 
prince. was traveling abroad, the once- 
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^ ' .By... the end of the first year, the Marshal Lon Nol was installed to go 
^ American-backed Lon Nol government °? ei ?y t0 war a S ainst the Communists. 

1" had already lost, and watching the rest . Vietna mese civilians were among the 

■ of the conflict was like watching some- - - - victims, with thousands murdered 

1: . - . .. v . *. ■■ -vi 10 massacres and the survivors fleeing 

V^ne die, far- too sMy sad m temble to Vietnam. ' B 

j>ain. ..... In the first months. Cambodians went 
I^At- ^ ^Cambodians were . dying to .War willingly. Historical anti-Viet- 

only in battle but also of starvation namese feeling was one factor Among 
i^and disease SUM few goverament-neid-: ur ban Cambodians there was also genu 
* . ■ ss^and* as the final months wore on it. ; ine Enthusiasm for the new government 
:i-,8T ew increasingly harder to see any pur-4 sinra Prince Sihanouk's eccentric' per’ 
?£????. 111 the._con,inued. carnage.-* A.X:/ ,\ sonal autocracy had become unpopular 
>L-‘Amencan aid 'kept' the corpse' bf the"' Six weeks after the overthrow Presi- 
.eiihmer. •Republic twitching long after, its dent Nixon took advantage of the new 
•^ultimate fate was fcertain, and one of the ■ political circumstances to order US 
tJieaviest U.S. bombing campaigns of the., unift into Cambodia to join South Viet- 
; v , wbo;le Indochina conflict contributed to', namese forces that already had begun to 
devastation of the country, its people • croJ> the border. 

:,and its .spirit v..-^ . . \ . . -fhe invasion touched off an inflamed 

•--... •At ' the’ -end, no American ; aim had debate in the United States where people 
* been accomplished. The war’s condu- were already hoping for an American 
sion left the battered, bleeding coisitry exiC from the war, and Mr. Nixon set a 
in the hands of the world’s least-known two-month time limit on the American 
t Communist movement, led by men who presence in Cambodia. He described the 

■ remained virtually anonymous shadows. operation as needed to save American 

. The question of who was to blame for liv^ in Vietnam, and explicitly denied a 

the Cambodian tragedy is still debated, ' commitment to defend the new govern- 
but the only fair answer must be that mefit. But in Cambodia, the expectations 
both the Vietnamese Communists and o{ ^ erican hel P were raised. 

■ the United States bear a deep responsi- _ * were naive, a diplomat in the 

bility. • . Cambodian capital said a couple of 

* . For years, the North Vietnamese and years later. They thought the Ameri- 
V'iet Cong had used base areas in Cam- cans - were the same Americans of 1963, 
bodia near the border as sanctuaries that, they would rain down money, sol- 

where they could train, rest, and organ- dieft, and so on. 

. ize for their war in Vietnam. 'Somehow the Cambodians seemed 

Prince Sihanouk tacitly sanctioned unable to grasp that by the time their 
their activities, realistically recognizing wa!V be 6 an ’ the Americans were on the 

that he was powerless to prevent them way out of Indochina, not in, and the last 

without drawing his country anto a war thing the American public would allow 

it could only lose woqid be a major commitment of Amer- 

Despite the urging of his military ica& forces to a new Southeast Asia 
commanders. President Lyndon B. John- w ™’’ , • .' 

son refused to allow military action in - e ear v enthusiasm was not enough 

Cambodian territory. But when former match the superior arms and quality 

President; Nixon took office he author- . - Cong and North Vietnamese 

ized bombing of the sanctuaries. j . * n * a -Ptry. The Cambodians suffered de- 

The bombing, which was kept secret, * eab a ^ er defeat, and the last traces of 
began in Mr. Nixon's first year in office morale were shattered in late 1971, 

1969, with false records of the raids wh«i the most ambitious Cambodian of- 

made up to show the missions carried tensive of the war ended in disaster, 

out in Vietnam. operation was launched up High- 


*>;. ^‘American aid 'kept' the corpse ef tire" 
.v'JQnner- ‘Republic twitching ]ong after, its 
\ Ibttfaijate fate was fcertain, and one of the . 
?• heaviest U.S. bombing campaigns of the . 
A, whole Indochina conflict contributed to' 
' •.the. devastation of the country, its people 
: , and its .spirit, v-,- > t ;/;. < . - ; 
•-•..; At/ the’ end, no American :aim had 
•> been accomplished. The war’s conclu- 
sion left the battered, bleeding country 
in the hands of the world’s least-known 
.- Communist movement, led by men who 

■ remained virtually anonymous shadows. 

. The question of who was to blame for 
the Cambodian tragedy is still debated, 
but the only fair answer must be that 
both the Vietnamese Communists and 

■ the United States bear a deep responsi- 
bility. ; . 

, For years, the North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong had used base areas in Cam- 
bodia near the border as sanctuaries 
where they could train, rest, and organ- 
. ize for their war in Vietnam. 

Prince Sihanouk tacitly sanctioned 
their activities, realistically recognizing 
that he was powerless to prevent them 
without drawing his country into a war. 
it could only lose 

Despite the urging of his military 
commanders. President Lyndon B. John- 
son refused to allow military action in 
Cambodian territory. But when former 
President; Nixon took office he author- 
ized bombing of the sanctuaries. j 

The bombing, which was kept secret, 
began in Mr. Nixon’s first year in office. 
1969, with false records of the raids 
made up to show the missions carried 
out in Vietnam. ^ L 
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wa £-6 northeast of Phnom Penh to re- 
; lieve the province capital of Kompong 
/ . Thom. The advancing troops actually 
X reached the town, to a fanfare of trium- 
' phant communiques in the capital, but 
as the lead elements reached the objec- 
tive the Communists cut the road behind ' 
them, trapping and destroying 20 battal- 
ions. 

After that defeat the Army’s spirit 
evaporated. It hardly ever went on the 
offensive again, and the following spring 
it gave up virtually all of Cambodia east 
of the Mekong River except for a few 
isolated enclaves. 

Among the units largely destroyed in 
the first years of the war were those 
considered Cambodia's best- the Khmer 
Krom units, recruited from ethnic Cam- 
bodians in Vietnam. 

By mid- 1972, Cambodians already 
had lost hope of victory. 

“The country is broken.” a journalist 
said then, repeating a common Khmer 
expression. Phnom Penh, an attractive 
city of broad boulevards lined with flow- 
j ering trees and low mustard-colored 
! buildings, was already filling up with 
refugees from the fighting. 

Although their plight was nowhere 
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in the war. they already were finding it 
difficult to find work in the overcrowded 
city and to buy food -at war-inflated 
prices. The refugees were getting little , 

assistance from the government. 

The disintegration of the Army’s 
spirit also was apparent by the second 
year of the war. At one forward position, . 
government howitzers that had been 
banging away all one cloudless after- 
noon fell silent after a single Communist 
recoiless rifle round cracked into the 
earthworks around the command post. 

‘If we don’t shoot,” an officer shame- 
facedly explained, “they don't shoot.” 

The flaws in the Army were never to 
be rectified. Road-bound because there 
was no ration system, troops were una- 
ble to operate off the main routes and 
secure their flanks. Troops in 'combat 
normally had to retreat after only a day 
or so because they would run out of food. 
This remained a crippling handicap • 
right to the end of the war. 

While the Army was losing battle aft- 
er battle, the Lon Nol government quick- 
\ ly fell into a swamp of sickeningxorrup- 
tion and inefficiency from which it nev-' 
er emerged, and which rapidly drained 
away the popular support it had enjoyed 
in the beginning. 

Truck drivers told of paying bribes at 
17 police or Army checkpoints in a 35- 
mile journey. Almost any item of U'.S.-. . 
supplied equipment could be bought on 
the black market. The Army at one point 
had 300,000 troops on the payroll but ‘ 
probably only half that many actually in.) 
service, with corrupt officers pocketing 
the salaries of the other half. The sim- i 
plest transaction at any government off-' 
ice could not be carried out without a / 
bribe. 

- High-ranking officers who benefited . 
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from the graft lived at what one diplo- 
mat once called “Hollywood heights” - 
cf luxury— hundreds of posh villas cost- ' 
ing $80 to $70 a month. 

Ordinary civilians and soldiers paid a 
heavy price for the venality of the mili- 
tary elite. 

In the medievally filthy military hos- 
pitals, wounded soldiers had to pay for 
( medicine or. go untreated, because so 
much medicine had been sold on the 
*! black market. Soldiers went unpaid for 
! weeks and their families lived on one in- 
’ adequate meal a day while their officers * 

I bought gleaming new cars. 

“This government,” one diplomat de- 
clared several years ago, “doesn't give 
anyone in the country any reason to fight 
for it.” Right up to the war’s end there 
.. was no reason to change that assess- 
ment. 

In the fortress-like U.S. Embassy in 
Phnom Penh, the 200 military and civili- 
an American officials regularly wrung 
their hands, asked the Cambodians to 
change things, and sent hopeful mes- 
sages back to Washington predicting the 

- situation would improve. 

'. The Cambodians just as regularly 
promised to reform and did nothing, and 
. the American government continued to 
finance the whole mess. ■ 

It did not take long for the Americans 
to conclude that Marshal Lon Nol was 
not proving an effective leader, to put it 
mildly, and there was some relief when 
• the marshal, who then held the title of 
prime minister, suffered a stroke in 1971 
: ^ana left tor medical treatment in Ha- 
waii. - 

> He returned, though, and the follow- 
ing March he assumed dictatorial pow- 
ers, declared himself president, legal- 
; ized his actions with a personally tai- 
lored Constitution, and was elected pres- 

• ident in voting that was widely believed 
" to have been flagrantly rigged. 

From then on, though successive 
American ambassadors regarded him as 
a liability, the partially paralyzed presi- 
dent stayed on— finally leaving early 

- this month, when it could no longer 

• make much difference. 

There was one hope in the early years 
of the war— that if the Vietnamese 
could somehow be gotten out of the pic- 
ture, the normally peaceful Cambodians 
; , could settle their affairs rather easily. 

To many on the government side it 
was a hopeful development when, begin- 
. ning in 1972, Khmer Communist units 
. began appearing on the battlefields 
along with the North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong. 

Khmer would not fight Khmer, many 
Cambodians thought. There were even 
hopes that the Cambodian Communist 
units would, once they were strong 
'enough, turn against the North Vietnam- 

• ese and join yvith elements on the republ- 
ic’s side. 

Those hopes were crushed. As Khmer’ 
units took over more and more of the 
combat on the insurgent side they 
proved just as implacable enemies— and 
, came to be crueler to civilians than the 
t North Vietnamese had ever been. 

.The "Khmerization” of the war was 
; virtually complete by mid-1973. North 
. Vietnamese advisers remained with 
V most Khmer units for another year, and 
Vietnamese specialists continued to man 
artillery and sapper 


' bore a striking resemblance to President 
Nixons Vietnamization of the war 
across the border. 

American involvement in the Cambo- 
dian war was wrapped from its begin- 
ning in controversy, official deception, 

- false hopes and tragic miscalculations. 

President Ford, in announcing his re- 
quest for a military aid supplement this 
year, said the U.S. objective in Cambod- 
ia “is to restore peace and to allow the 
Khmer people an opportunity to decide 
freely who will govern them. To this 
end, our immediate goal in Cambodia is 
to facilitate an early negotiated settle- 
ment.” 

Other . administration statements 
spoke of a commitment to Cambodia as 
if that had been the U.S. position from 
the start. In fact, at the beginning of the 
war the United States specifically re- 
jected a commitment to defend the 
Khmer regime, and none was explicitly 
acknowledged until fairly late in the 
war. 

When President Nixon sent U.S. 
troops into Cambodia in 1970 he de- 
clared that his purpose— and the legal 
justification for his decision— was the 
. protection of American soldiers in Viet- 
nam, not the protection of another client 
state in Indochina. 

Indeed, the initial American military 
aid grant of a few million dollars to the 
Cambodian government came, in effect, 
from the petty cash drawer, with no con- 
gressional appropriation. 

However, in the first three years 
American military aid amounted to 
about a half-billion dollars, not counting 
the cost of the American bombing, jvjiich 
Mr. Nixon authorized after the ground 
troops were withdrawn. 

Still, the rationale was protecting 
Americans, not defending Cambodians, 
and it did not change until the signing of 
the Paris peace agreement, which took 
effect January 28, 1973, and led to the 
pullout of the remaining U.S. troops in 
Vietnam. 

The agreement proclaimed no cease- 
fire in Cambodia or Laos. It required the 
signatories to withdraw their troops and 
“put an end to all military activities” in 
those two countries— but without setting 
, any timetable. The American bombing 
in Cambodia stopped briefly but within 
. days President Nixon ordered it re- 
sumed on the ground the North Vietnam- 
ese were violating the agreement by re- 
maining in the country. 

■ The North Vietnamese, of course, 

. might just as well have argued it was 
the Americans who were violating the 
clause against military activities. 

In the first weeks after the Paris 
pact, Henry A. Kissinger, the chief U.S. 
negotiator, kept predicting a “de facto 
cease-fire” in Cambodia, hinting though 
not saying explicitly that it would come 
as the result of an unpublished under- 
standing with the North Vietnamese. 

No cease-fire developed, and in a de- 
cision that still has not been fully ex- 
plained, the United States began in late 
March to intensify the bombing. 

The five-month air war that followed 
was as. deeply distrubing as any Ameri- 
can action in the entire Indochina war. It 
was undoubtedly far more destructive 
than the Christmas bombing of Hanoi a 
few months earlier, and though there 
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most journalists anti non-American dip- - 
lomats who were there at the time be- 
lieve the toll of civilian deaths must . 
have been very high. 

.The sortie rate was greatly in- ’• 
creased, with an average of 50 B-52 
raids and about 150 to 200 fighter-bomb- , 
er strikes a day.’ 

At times, though, the bombing was / 
heavier. There were days when every 
available B-52 in Southeast Asia, about 
120 bombers, hit Cambodian targets. 

In addition, while the previous bomb- » 
ing had been in the thinly populated 
eastern third of the country— code- 
named “Freedom Deal” by the Air 
Force— the spring campaign in 1973 
shifted much of the air power to direct 
support of Cambodian troops fighting in 
populated areas near Phnom Penh. 

■ Numerous villages were simply pul- 
verized. whole stretches of major high- 
ways were so thoroughly carpet-bombed 
that not a house or tree stood on the 
blackened earth for miles. 

The intensified bombing was de- 
signed, American officials said, to con- 
vince the insurgents they couid not win 
on the battlefields and thus force a nego- 
tiated settlement. 

No peace talks developed, however, ’ 
and the dispirited government Army 
continued to lose ground even while the ' 
air support was continuing. When the., 
U.S. Congress legislated an end to Amer- 
ican bombing, few believed Phnom Penh 
would hold out long past the August 15, 
1973, cut-off date. 

Somehow it did, and for the rest of 
the war Phnom Penh’s survival had a 
grimly surrealistic quality. While all 
logic pointed to its collapse, the city 
hung on. It became impossible to believe 
the city would last and equally impossi- 
ble to believe it would fall. 

For the few privileged elite, the good 
life of tennis, nightclubs, expensive 
French meals and opulent brandy- 
drenched dinner parties went on almost 
to the very end, while the vast majority 
of the city’s refugee swollen population 
sank into deeper and deeper misery. 

One thing the United States did not do 
in the first four years of the war was 
give much help to its victims— and there , 
were appalling numbers of them. 

Precise estimates were impossible, 
but it was calculated that 10 per cent of 
the entire population of seven million 
was killed or wounded in the war Of the 
five million remaining in Phnom Penh 
and other government-held enclaves, 
fully two million were refugees, by the 
government’s estimate. 

Another half-million military depend- 
ents were also refugees, in effect, since 
the lack of an allotment system forced 
nearly all of them to leave their homes 
and camp alongside the soldiers, even in 
the front lines, and inadequate Army 
pay left them in the same hunger and de- • 
spair as the uprooted villagers in the 
towns. r ■■ •• 

Many more were certainly driven , 
; from their hbmes in insurgent zones. Al- , 
together it is 'possible that half oi all 
Cambodians lost their homes in the war. . 
For long after it had become apparent ; 
that the war-ruined economy could no 
longer absorb the flood of refugees, the 
. Americans spent only token sums for re- 
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1 . Ter the first three years’ 

Until late 1973, only one of the 200 
military and civilian officials in the 
American Embassy was assigned to ref- 
: -ugee problems. . 

The policy began to shift after sharp 
, criticism is the U.S. Congress and some 
strong recommendations from officials 
.in the embassy itself. In early 1974. the 
. United States began to support larger- 
.. scale relief activities to be carried out 
by private relief agencies, principally 
t Catholic Relief Services, Care, and 
World Vision. 1 : 

t Funds, increased to $10 million and 
then to $13 million. It took until midyear 
. to get the program organized, and by the 
time it was in full swing malnutrition, 
hunger and disease had long since over- 
taken scores of thousands. 

■ It was also too late to hope for any 
resettlement since the government no 
longer controlled enough of the country- 

• side. A U.S.-financed resettlement plan 
•had to be aborted because almost all the 
land involved turned into a battleground 
in January. 

' “We are just keeping people alive,” ; 

one refugee official acknowledged. a few 
£ months ago. By this year, instead.of the . 
small handful of relief workers one had 
known in the past, there were hundreds, 
j swarming about in cars and vans and 
chattering with each other over the wal- 
" kie-talkies that had become Phnom 
Penh’s symbols of official status. 

Yet the food was stiil not enough. 
Refugees received only about 33 pounds 

• of rice a month, only a week’s supply for 


The devastated economy no longer 
provided jobs and the terrible wartime 
’ inflation meant that most refugees sim- 
ply could not afford enough food. It was 
not only the refugees who went hungry, 
i so did poor families who always had 
lived in the capital. 

v. The uprooted— a million in Phnom 
Penh alone.— had become permanent 
refugees, with no place to go and nothing. 
, to do. “I would leave if the government 
gave me some land to plant,” said a 
, farmer, “but I don’t know where to go.” 

: ’ A sobbing mother, who had lived for 
over a year on the cement floor of an un- 
finished Phnom Penh hotel with her sick 
• husband, aged mother and eight child- 
i ren, said she could earn only about 50 
cents a day, enough for only one meager 
meal for her family. “My mother is too 
.old, we have many children,” she wept. 


“There is no place to go. **• ’ 

In the central market, it seemed that 
•more than half the people moving 
through the still well-stocked stalls were 
. not buyers— instead they were refugees 
hoping to sell a handful of greens or a 
pepper or two they had found on the cit- 
y’s outskirts. The capital seemed to have 
become a city of beggars, with women, 
children, and maimed men in wheel- 
chairs or on crutches moving through 
the streets everywhere seeking a little 
money. 

The last battle began January 1, 
1975, with insurgent assaults on the 
Phnom Penh defenses and the strongest 
. attacks of the war on Mekong River sup- 
ply convoys. In all January only pieces 
of three convoys reached the capital, 
and after January 30 the river route was 
closed permanently, threatening Phnom 
Penh with strangulation. 

The capital and its airfield came un- 
der daily rocket attack —a form of ran- 
dom terror warfare that brought death 
and maiming once or twice or a half- 
dozen times a day. News stories and tel- 
evision film may have given the impres- 
• sion of a continuous terrifying bombard- 
ment but it was not like that. 

Normal life continued, and there.was 
little pnysical destruction, since rockets 
explode outward on impact and do not 
leave large craters or destroy solid 
buildings. But the randomness of the at- 
tacks, the periodic whistling of an in- 
coming round amid the more distant 
boom of artillery at the fronts, added to 
the paii of fear and misery that hung 
v = over the city. 

There was a sense of a slow running 
down. The electricity supply was cut 
again and again, finally disappearing al- 
most altogether for civilian homes and 
businesses. With the early sunset the city 
was gloomily dark. 

The telephone system lapsed into 
longer and longer silences. With fans 
and air-conditioners not working, pa- 
trons in hotels and restaurants sweltered 
in the dry season heat. (American diplo- 
mats, using the embassy’s own supplies 
of gasoline, were able to keep their 
homes comfortably lighted and cooled 
with household generators.) ' » 

For those with the money to pay for 
it, food was still plentiful, and Phnom 
Penh’s French restaurants continued to 
serve souffles and fancy pastries. 

Among the fairly large corps of for- 


eign diplomats, journalists and . relief* 
workers, conversations revolved end- 
lessly around a few subjects— evacua- 
tion, rocket attacks, and scenarios for 

the final chapter of the war. 

To keep the city and the Army sup- 
plied, the Americans in mid-February, 
expanded a small airlift and added more 
flights, first carrying munitions from 
U.S. bases in Thailand and then rice 
from Vietnam. While President Ford 
'was haggling with Congress over his re- 
• quest for a $220 million military aid sup- 
plement, American officials kept dis- 
closing conflicting versions of when the' 
money would run cut. . 

First it was that the Cambodians 
would be out of ammunition in mid- 
March, but the planes kept flying and 
the new word was that funds would be 
exhausted in mid-April. The official U S. 
line was still the threadbare incantation 
that if the insurgents could be persuaded- 
that a military victory was unattainable 
they would negotiate a peace. 

In the embassy, if not in Washington, 
there was a growing recognition that the 
insurgents were winning after, all, and 
’all that could be negotiated was a sur- 
render. \ 

In the official view a “controlled sol- 
ution” would look a bit less humiliating 
f6r Americans than an outright military 
defeat. To get even a negotiated surren- 
der it seemed more and more necessary 
to "emove Lon Nol, whom the insurgents 
. had vowed they would never deal with. 
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took power, the marshal left for the, In- 
donesian resort of Bali, leaving behind 
him a country numbed with agony and 
waiting for the end. 

The marshal’s departure came far 
too late to change anything. With victory 
in sight the insurgents continued to press 
in on the encircled capital, and only 12 
days after Lon Nol left, the American 
ambassador, John Gunther Dean, and 
the remaining American Embasssy 
aides were evacuated by Marine heli- 
copters. Saukham Khoy, the acting pres- 
ident, lef{ with the Americans. 

In Phnom Penh the Army command 
took control of the government aritf 
vowed to fight on. But it was clear that 
resistance could not last long, and its on- 
ly effect would be to add more needless 
deaths- to the thousands that had gone 
before. 
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nat is bitter j 
U.S. Used Us’\ 


By R. W.‘ APPLE Jr. 

Special tc The New York Times 


. WASHINGTON, April IS — ; 
lAbduigaffar Peang-Meth sat sol- 
emnly in the cool, sparsely fur- 
nished drawing room of the 
Cambodian Embassy today, far 
from the gummy heat and 
crashing shells of Phnom Penh. 

He discussed what seemed to 
be the final hours of his Gov- 
ernment .with composure and 
unflagging politeness, but the 
anger and nurt showed. 


“I feel frustrated, bitter, “the 
31-year-old diplomat said. “The 
desire to do something is very 
strong. I would go back to 
Cambodia tomorrow,', tonight, 
if I could do something, but I 
guess that nobody can help 
much now.” 

Mr. Peang-Meth, the embas- 
sy’s press attache, was the only 
person on duty today. The Sec- 
holiday, the ambassador was! 
out of town making a speech, 
the minister-counselor was “off | 


2 t meetings.” ' ' j as he talked about his own at- 1 ’ 

“What hurts, “the diplomat , tachment to the United States.: 
“aid in his colloquial English, As a young boy. he said, he^ 
the products of an American learned Patrick Henry’s speech! 
education, “is the way the made 200 years ago. And he’ 
United States used us. You began to quote from it: * 

saar.ched into our country, you “Is life so dear or peace so 
promised us aid, you encour- sweet as to be purchased at, 
aged us to keep fighting, you the price of chains and slavery?: 
told us you were our friends,] Forbid it. Almighty God. I know! 


and now you drop us. 


hot what course cithers mayt 
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“A prostitute at least gets take—” 
paid. For us, our lives, our • Mr.. Peang-Meth did not both- 
blood, our country is ended er to repeat the final famous 
because we helped the United phrases, “But as for me, give. 
States when it wanted to get me liberty or give me death}” 
its troops out. So your sons are ' “That kind of idealism,” he 
home, and our people are left said softly, "is gone from this 
to die.” country now. Millions of people 1 

.' Recites Patrick Henry in Cambodia are reaching out* 
T!lo . and saymg, help, send u s food' 

The attache grew emotional- at least, and the Congressmen 
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sit up there and debate and 
then go home for Easter Holi- 
•days.” 

At lunchtime today, a visitor 
found the embassy, situated in 
a relatively low-rent district, 
locked up tight. A sign on the 
door said, "Today holiday.” 

I Soldiers Visit Pentagon 
] Mr. Peang-Meth later said he 
jhad taken some Cambodian 
soldiers who are studying here 


jto visit, the Pentagon'. Receiv- 
ing his visitor, he emptied dirty 
| ashtrays and jumped up to an- 
swer the phone frim time to 
time. 

The embassy has not heard 
from its Government since mid- 
night, when a cablegram said 
that Phnom Penh had not yet 
fallen. . , , 

“We always operate on the 
assumption that as long as 


Phnom Penh holds, we go on as 
usual,” Mr. Peang-Meth said. 
“But now it looks as if we have 
reached a dead end.” 

Still later, driving downtown 
in his own small car, the young 
(diplomats talked about his par- 
lents and his sisters and 
i brother, who fled from their 
1 small town northwest of Phnom 
Penh several weeks ago. j 
“Thev’re all refugees now,”i 
he said. “Every time I read I . 
about the rockets falling, l| 
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! wonder. I have no word at allj 
from them. Who knows whetherj 
I shall ever see them or myi 
country again? I just can’t say 
what I will do,” 

He did not think he could 
live ip Cambodia under the 
Communists, he said, and de- 
spite his American wife, despite 
13 years in the United States, 
at Hiram College in Ohio, 
Georgetown University and the 
University of Michigan, he felt 
uneasy about remaining in this 
country. • 


: THE SEARCH FOR STABILITY 
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acuum 


BY ROBERT S. ELEGANT 

Times Staff Writer 

: HONG KONG— The name of the 
Southeast Asian game is now stabili- 
ty. With the map being altered daily 
by major military moves, statesmen 
are searching, perhaps in vain, for 
stable foundations on which to build 
the future. . 

From the end of World War II un- 
til just last year, American power 
was a major stabilizing factor in an 
: area undergoing rapid internal alter- 
ations. The U.S. presence has now lost . 

. most of its capability to 'reassure and 
stabilize just when those changes are 
again accelerating. ... 

. Shortly after the war , came the 
emergence of independent nations 
followed by three other disruptive 
forces: violent political rivalries with- 
in those new countries, the reemer- 
, gence of traditional frictions between / 

• those new countries and the avowed 
determination of the "international. 

. socialist ' movement" to "liberate" 

1 those new countries, a dedication 
' that ignited major revolts as early as - 
; ,1948. .. 

’ Nonetheless, the 19o0's and 1960's' 
appeared, somewhat illusorily in re- 
trospect, to promise minimal stability. 

Jt seemed that the American econom- 
' ic and military presence would, at the 
least, contrive and equilibrium of an- i 
tagonistic forces. Men planned for the 
future with some confidence, tern- ■ 

. pered by intelligent caution. 

For many reasons, including their ' 
colonial heritage, the nations of 
Southeast Asia are still incapable of . 
getting together to create regional 
stability. As a result of the essential 
deficiency and dwindling American 
influence, new forces are now com- , 
ing to bear on the area with greater 
rapidity and force: the triumphant, 
evangelical North Vietnamese. The 
more cautious Chinese Communists, 
impelled at the moment primarily by 
their economic interests, the Rus- 
sians, who are in Asia old-fashioned, 

19th century, great power imperia- 
lists, and those self-declared "econom- 
ic animals" the Japanese, who have 
nonetheless, already f °A|^P8^e(! r For 


in Southeast Asia and are now con- 
cerned about preserving their oil life- 
line to the Middle East by a naval 
presence in the regioa 

All are drawn into the power va- 
cuum created by the American deba- 
cle in Indochina. 

The name of the game might 
therefore be vacuum, rather -than 
dominoes or stability. Statesmen all 
the way from Thailand to Singapore 
and Australia are assessing the new 
situation and seeking new policies to 
cope with utterly new problems. 

The Thais, next in the line of fire 
after the collapse of Indochina, are- • 
performing a series of maneuvers 
that would be totally bewildering 
without reference to the kingdom's 
implicit motto: "The bamboo bends 
before the wind, but does not breatf 

Bangkok has extended martial law 
in 28 of the kingdom's 71 provinces 
because of the immediate threat from 
armed guerrillas. New Prime Minister 
Kukrit Pramoj, a civilian and a demo- 
crat, has warned that 3,000 of about 
10,000 Communist-trained Thai guer- 
rillas entered northeast Thailand re- 
cently. 

Kukrit also has told the United 
States it could fly only “humanitari- 
an" supplies but not weapons to em- ' 
battled Phnom Penh, made new ap- 
proaches to both Peking and Hanoi 
and declared that all U.S. forces must 
leave his country within a year. 

His strategy is obvious in light of 
the motto. The bamboo is bending in 
anticipation, though the wind is just 
beginning to rise to gale force. 

This time, however, the bamboo 
may break. Bangkok is, for the first 
time, dealing not with the economic 
imperialism it understands, but with 
ideologized zealots. 

Besides the hew international pow- 
er balance, Thailand is troubled by 
major internal problems created by a 
succession of short-sighted, rapacious 
military governments. A hasty land , 
reform is attempting to reverse the 
extreme social dislocation created in 
the 1960's by agglomeration of land . 
into large estates owned by a few 
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Bangkok's financiers and entrepre- 
neus still have pretty much their 
own way — and their way doesn't dis- 
play much concern for the peasants. 
Consequently, student unrest con- 
tinues as a major threat to stability 
and an honest seismograph of rural 
instability. . ; 

Thailand is only the most obvious 
. representative of the new group of 
dominoes that appear eager to hurl 
themselves over before they are for- '■ 
cibly toppled. They presumably feel 
that falling voluntarily will hurt less 
than being pushed. 

Malaysia is particularly troubled. Its _ 
recognition of Peking, the first "non- ’ 
socialist" nation of the area to do so, 
did not allay either of its main inter- 
nal problems — as Kuala Lumpur had ' 
hoped. 

Both stemming from the overseas 
Chinese who make up 40% of the 
populace, those problems are racial 
friction and a continuing Chinese 
Communist armed revolt. Almost on 
the day the new Peking ambassador 
arrived, the terrorists staged a major 
. "incident" by blowing up a train. 

Singapore, ruled by tough-minded, 
authoritarian Lee Kwan Yew, is no- ' 
body's volunteer domino. But it is ' 
very small and very vulnerable, a 
predominantly Chinese, presumably 
social democratic chip between Mos- 
lem Malaysia and Indonesia. The ana- 
logy with Israel does not escape 
Prime Minister Lee, though his chief 
fear is the regions instability, rather 
than direct military pressure. 

Lee recently stressed the central 
importance of Thailand and Thai de- 
cisions to the area's future. 

"The Thais," he said, "know that the 
patience and perseverance of the 
Americans have not matched that of 
the Communists — not simply the 
Communists in Vietnam, but their 
supplier^, the People's Republic of 
China and the Soviet Union . . . Rath- 
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cr than gp through the mincing ma- 
chine. it makes mere sense (for the 
Thais) to' seek diplomatic and politi- 
cal solutions." 

. Lee forthrightly expressed almost 
total loss of confidence in the United 
States. He did not, however, express 
great confidence, in the viability of 
the "political and diplomatic solu- 
tions' to which the Thais have been 
'forced. 

In Australia, a curiously inverted 
debate is going on. 

i Labor Prime Minister Gough Whit- 
lam, goaded hy his ideologically moti- 
vated guru, Dep. Prime Minister Jim 
Cairns, has seen the future in terms 
of accommodations with "Southeast 
Asia’s indigenous forces." His profes- 
sional foreign affairs advisers with 
much difficulty prevented his recog- 
■ nizing the Viet Cong more than a 


year ago. ' - - . 

Canberra also began dismantling 
Australia's armed forces after a short 
term defense study v/as politically in- 
terpreted to mean that Australia 
faced no conceivable military threat 
in the long term, leaving aside the 
making of defense policy virtually by 
occult soothsaying. The Australian 
decision was based upon implicit con- 
fidence that US. power would remain 
a secure buffer for the subcontinent. 

The newly elected leader of the op- 
position Liberal Party has just taken 
a different tack. Malcolm Fraser is a 
political backwoodsman while his 
party's former Prime Minister Harold 
Holt once proclaimed "All the way 
with LBJ!' 1 Those facts make Fraser's 
disillusionment with the United 
States even more striking. 


The former defense minister is 
equally concerned with Australia’s 
two neighboring regions, the Indian 
Ocean area and Southeast Asia. He 
feels that reopening the Suez Canal, • 
with Americans' enthusiastic backing 
and assistance, will result in major 
Soviet influence in both regions. "The 
straits of Malacca (between Malaysia 
and Indonesia) and the waters, to our 
north," he has just warned, "are likely 
to become a highway for the Russian 
navy.” . . . 

Fraser further fears that Russian 
presence will "give the Chinese a 
great feeling of insecurity and result 
in instability." 

The name of the game is stability. 
Asian statesmen of quite different 
ideological stripes are all worrying . 
desperately about a highly unstablle 
future — while seeking solutions that 
may not work. 
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■ ; By a staff correspondent of 
; The Christian Science Monitor 

; w Washington 

When a warship is hit by an enemy torpedo a 
system of damage control immediately goes 
into operation. Buklheads are closed, fires are 
put out, and the ship tries to move on to 
successful action. 

That is what the Ford administration hopes 
to do in its wider, global foreign policies" after 
(fes disasters of Indo-China. Limit the damage 
and move on to positive new relationships 
above all with Western Europe, as well as with 
the Soviet Union and China, and in the Middle 

WASHINGTON POST 
lh April 1975 


This was the intent, well-placed officials 
explain, of President Ford’s April 10 State of 
the World address. The State Department 
officials who must translate intent into real 
diplomacy say they are finding it an uphill 
task. They are encountering a good deal of 
sympathy, but even more skepticism. 

Some Western diplomats found the Presi- 
dent’s postive intent all but crushed by the 
weight of the tragedy in Indo-China, and what 
seemed to them the futility of the remedies he 
proposed. 

He asked a Congress, which already had 
shown itself unwilling to supply $300 million 
for Vietnam, to vote an immediate $722 
million in llth-hour military aid for Vietnam. 
Not only would he not get it, observers said, 
but if he did it would be too late. 

He appealed to North Vietnam by means of 
notes addressed to the nations who partici- 
pated in the Paris agreement of 1973, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union and China, to cease 
fire and observe the agreement. This, too, in 
the diplomats’ opinion, was unrealistic at a 
moment when the North Vietnamese are on 
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the threshhold of victory. 

“Pathetic” was the description one diplo- 
mat applied to the fact that the President 
omitted any appeal for military aid to Cam- 
bodia where the capital, Phnom Penh, was ok 
the verge of falling to the communists. 

On the positive, side, the Fries i dent an- 
nounced that he soon would go to a surmif: 
meeting of NATO members with whom relar 
tions “have never been stronger.” He said he? 
would meet leaders of Australia, New Zea- 
land, Singapore, and Indonesia and would visit 
China later this year. He said he looked 
forward to translating the Vladivostok agree- 
ments on nuclear-arms limitation into per- 
manent accords with the Soviet Union. 

The free nations of Asia, the President said,, 
“must not think for a minute that the United 
States is puliing out on them. . . .” 

But a diplomat accompanying the Japanese 
foreign minister during his visit here was 
heard to observe: “Anyone who would gel up 
on the floor of the Diet [the Japanese 
parliament] and affirm that we need not 
worry about the future of our mutual-security 
agreement with the United States would be 
laughed out of the house.” 


Nothing could be more dangerous ! ?" rp °i es '’ Thc im ' 

. ,, .. ,, , TT . , . mediate purpose of the scheme was to 

than the assumption that Hanoi might { show that “many Vietnamese are anti- 
foe quite wilting to let the United j Communists.” and to give the United 
States evacuate the thousands of South ; States "a pretext to prolong its invol- 
Vietr.amcse whom President Ford ; j'® rn er,t in our country.” For the long 

would like to help, just as Fidel Cas- ' South’vfetname^fto w/lheri 

tro was willing to let thousands of country in order to carry out its “fu- 
anti-Communists go. Hanoi, the argu- ture sinister schemes.” 
ment runs,' ought to welcome the op- What Hanoi is evidently concerned 
portunity to get rid of a potentially sbout is that large numbers of anti- 

dangerous' opposition movement. ' ietnamese abroad might 

-- - „ ., . form a permanent outside threat to 

Even before Mr. lord’s speech the the Communist regime. The Cuban em- 
Commumsts began denouncing U.S. igres in Florida, the Chinese national- 
plans to evacuate South Vietnamese i s t regime on Taiwan the “White Rus- 
refugees to the United States as “an sian” emigres in Western Europe after 
extremely crude and cunning scheme” ^ the Soviet revolution provide some of 
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i the precedents that Hanoi will be 
; thinking of now. In each of those cases 
i ' the revolutionary regimes at home saw 
themselves as being constantly and re- 
peatedly threatened by the refugees, 
by the terrorist organizations they 
formed, and by the political, intrigues 
in which they engaged. 

By linking the evacuation of the 
Americans remaining in Vietnam to 
the evacuation of South Vietnamese 
anti-Communists, the United States 
may well endanger the first objective 
without accomplishing the second. 

With the Communists unalterably 
opposed to any such mass evacuation 
of Vietnamese, the operation could be 
accomplished only by a massive U.S. 
military intervention — which is some- 
00432R0001 00360004-4 
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thing that Congress may not authorize. 
But if the attempt to evacuate Ameri- 
cans is not clearly and distinctly dif- 
ferentiated from the attempt to evacu- 
ate the South Vietnamese, the Commu- 
nists will attack the evacuation opera- 
tion in force— ^thus creating pressure 
for an American intervention in force. 

If Washington “really” wants to 
bring the Americans home, _ says a 
. statement by the Foreign Ministry in 
Hanoi, “there is no difficulty or obsta- 
: cle.” And the U.S. claim that a naval 
force is needed to protect the evacua- 
tion “is mere eyewash.” The Ameri- 
cans, adds a statement by the Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Government, 
“must be totally and immediately with- 
drawn.” Also, the United' States “must 
immediately withdraw all its war- 
ships from the territorial waters of 
South Vietnam” — an intimation that 
any evacuation conducted under the 
protection of such ships might be 
attacked. — -- 

The Communists would certainly 
welcome an immediate evacuation of 
all Americans, since nothing would be 
more likely to bring the Thieu regime 
down. But if the evacuation is delayed 
until the last moment, they might well 
. seek to prevent it, in order to use the 


Americans as hostages in a final settle- 
ment. They have learned the value of 
Americans as hostages in their pro- 
tracted negotiations With Dr. Kissinger 
—and there are still a number of 
claims they have on the United States 
which they cannot enforce without 
“bargaining chips” of their own. 

The promise of economic aid which 
was part of the 1973 “peace” 'package 
has been obliterated by the resump- 
tion of hostilities, but Hanoi regarded 
the "aid” as “reparations”— and it has 
not given it up, even if the United 
States has. 

Hanoi might also feel the need for 
hostages in order to secure the return 
of the Vietnamese children who, it 
says, have been “abducted” to the 
United States. The strength of the 
Communists' denunciations of the 
“babylift” makes it clear that they are 
not just going to accept it as an accom- 
plished fact. 

There is a third sense in which the 
Americans might become hostages. 
What the U.S. . ..military planners, 
anticipating an attack on Saigon, seem 
to have forgotten is the prediction — in 
all the Communist strategic writings 
— that the final victory will take the 
form of a city uprising. But the Viet- 


cong spokesmen have now reminded 
them, of this possibility by reviving 
talk of. a “general uprising.”. 

The Communists might now seek 
to fulfill this prophecy by', stopping 
their regular forces- outside Saigon 
and by activating inside the city the 
urban guerrilla units which have long 
been trained for this final act of the 
drama. 

The “people’s victory” which the 
Communists could then proclaim 
would have obvious political and 
propaganda advantages — but it would 
alsp make Washington’s final Vietnam 
nightmare a reality. For in the chaos 
of an “urban uprising,” not only the 
Vietcong but many embittered, des- 
perate South Vietnamese might seek 
to curry favor with the new masters 
by turning on such Americans as still 
remain in the country. . 

But it need not happen— if Thieu' 
is made to resign first, arid if an 
interim administration is formed in 
Saigon to seek a cease-fire during 
which the “coalition government" de- 
manded by the Communists is put 
together — and the Americans are 
evacuated. 
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Agency Says U,S. Airlifts Carry 
Some Children of Saigon Elite] 


SAN FRANCIS CO April 13 
(UPI) — Some of the Vietnamese 
children airlifted to the United! 
States are sons and daughters 
of political and military offi- 
cials, an official of a United 
States adoption agency said 
today. 

How these , children got 
aboard the transports flying 
refugees from Vietnam is not 
clear. Maria Eitz, an official 
of Frienda for All Children, 
which has sponsored most of 
the flights, said that bribes 
might have been involved. 

More than 800 children have 
been brought from Saigon to 
the temporary center at the 
Presidio of San Francisco Army 
Base for adoption by United 
States families. The flights be- 
gan shortly after the offensive 
by North Vietnamese and Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment forces in South Vietnam. 

Mrs. Eitz said that she had 
[seen several children whose 
identification papers indicated 
they had parents and relatives 
in South Vietnam. She said 
that their families might have 
paid bribes to get them aboard. 

“There may have been cases 
where [a South Vietnamese of- 
ficial] said, ’If you take these 
four children, then you can 
take these 60 orphans.’” In 
other cases, she said, orphans 
“may have been . replaced on 
the planes by children from 
families that had money.” . 
i It was not known how many 
nonorphans were placed aboard 




Officials of Orphans Airlift, 
a nonprofit agency established 
.here to receive the children, 
said that they assumed all the 
children were orphans and re- 
lied on United States adoption 
agencies based in Saigon to 
authenticate the children. 

Jane Barton, a spokeswoman 
for the American Friends Serv- 
ices Committee, who opposes 
evacuation of the children, said 
that she had talked to the 
three children of a South Viet- 
namese colonel who flew here 
with their young cousin. 

“There are unquestionably 
children in the airlift who are 
true orphans,” she said. “But 
I talked to a number of children 
who said they are not or- 
phans.” 

Tran Tuong Nhu of the Inter- 
I national Children’s Fund in 
Berkeley, which also has at- 
tacked the flights, said that 
she and other Vietnamese- 
speaking members had talked 
to several children who arrived 
on flights. 

“We picked 10 children at 
random at the Presidio on 
Wednesday,” she said. “Not one 
of them said they were or- 
j phans.” 

Muoi McConnell, a Vietna- 
mese-born volunteer nurse’s 
aide who has worked with the 
orphans, said, “There are some 
children here who were in Sai- 
gon orphanages for only a 
couple of days before they were 
flown here.”- 
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Attack, Panic Threaten Rescue 

By Michael Getler arid George C. Wilson 

Washing on Post Staff Writers' 


Although President Ford 
has said the United States'- 
has a “profound moral obli- 
gation” to thousands of 
' South Vietnamese, Saigon 
. and Hanoi, more than Wash- 
ington. hold the key to get- 
ting them out of South Viet- . 
nam.. 

If either the South Viet- 
namese or the North Viet- 
namese — for different rea- 
sons— go all out to stop the 
evacuation of the 175,000 
persons considered most 
vulnerable to Hanoi's retri- 
bution, U.S. contingency 
plans now on paper won’t 
work. 

There are two main 
reasons: 

• If the evacuation is op- i 
. posed, either by attacking , 
Northern armies or panick- 
ing Southern forces, it would 
take far more U.S. troops 
than Congress is expected to 
allow lo make secure an 
evacuation route. " ■ 

•It would also require 
many more troops — possibly 
up to five or six divisions in 
some estimates — than the 
United States could get to 
’ Southeast Asia fast enough 
to handle sUeh a vast emer- 
.gency undertaking, even if 
Congress approved it. 

As a result, according to 
-many experienced U.S. de- 
fense planners, it is the Vi- 
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etnamese who hold the key 
to getting at least some of 
their civilians out of the 
country. 

If the South Vietnamese 
army protects an evacuation 
; corridor, or if the North Vi- 
etnamese, for one reason or 
another, decide not to pre- 
vent such an evacuation or 
are too busy elsewhere, then 
it could work. .. ’ 

In that case, the some two 
dozen U.S. Navy ships and 
private transport vessels un- 
der Navy contract already in 
the area could be used to 
pick up evacuees from one 
or two ports southeast of 
Saigon. 

The roughly 4,000 U.S. 
Marines already in the area 
on Navy ships or in the Phil- 
ippines could be used to 
protect a smaller area 
around the loading docks to 
prevent panic and to keep 
order aboard the vessels 
themselves. 

It is estimated that at most 
the United States could rush 
another one or two divisions 
to the area on short notice 
and that anything more 
would take many weeks. 

Troops from the 82d Air- 
borne Division at Ft. Bragg, ; 
N.C., and elements of a sin- 
gle Marine Corps division 


ia 
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on Okinawa and . an under- 
strength Army division on 
Hawaii would probably be 
the first used if there was a 
need to beef up quickly the 
Marine force already there. 

Yesterday, however, Con- 
gress was still debating how 
much, if any, leeway to give 
the administration in de- 
ploying any* U.S. troops for 
evacuation of South Viet- 
namese. 

Meanwhile, the Navy is 
building up supplies aboard 
the vessels that could sud- 
denly find themselves jam- 
med with thousands of flee- 
ing ‘civilians, according to 
sources here. 

Sources say that no final 
and specific evacuation plan 
for the South Vietnamese 
has yet gone . to President 
Ford from the Pentagon, 
and thus no additional U.S. 
forces have been alerted. 
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For one thing, there is not 
yet any clear authorization 
from Congress. - 
There also seems to be 
some uncertainty here about 
how President Thieu plans- 
to select those who are to be 
evacuated, identify them to 
loading authorities, and 
keep the rest of the popula- 
tion from rushing toward 
the ships. Some U.S. plan- 
ners believe as many as 3 
million to 4 million South 
Vietnamese have ample rea- 
son to want to leave. 

Finally, there is no public 
indication of where the eva- 
cuees would go. 

Nearby countries such as 
.Thailand. Indonesia, the 
^Philippines and others might 
allow some to land tempo- 
rarily. 

But there does not yet .ap- 
pear any indication whether 


countries other than the 
United States would allow 
large-scale permanent immi- 
grations. 

Yesterday, for example, it 
was reported from Bangkok 
that several hundred Cam- 
bodians evacuated last week 
by the Americans to the U- 
Tapao air base in Thailand 
would have to leave Thai- 
land within two weeks. 

As matters stand now, the 
view among defense special- 
ists is that as the number of 
Americans in Saigon is re- 
duced from the current 3,- 
900 to 1,000 or 2,000, remain- 
a uickly lifted out of the cap- 
ital, using only the helicop- 
ters and Marines already on 
station aboard U.S. aircraft 
carriers off the coast. 

If Saigon’s airport comes 
under attack and is closed, 
the only way sizable num- 


bers of South Vietnamese 
could be brought out is by 
sea. A land corridor would 
hsjve to be formed and pro- 
tected from Saigon to ports 
suqh as Vungtau, 40 miles 
southeast of the capital, 
where U.S. ships could then 
carry the refugees to safety. . 

If Saigon’s armies keep- 
the North Vietnamese away, 
and don’t themselves turn 
on those chosen to escape, . 
then the evacuation could 
work with relatively few 
U.S. troops, in the view of 
, some officials, 
j On the other hand, there 
' is very little sense of cer- 
| tainty that such a mass evae- 
i uation will , not get corn'- 
ll pletely .out of hand. 

■ j It is the prospect of secur- 
! ing such a long land corri- 
dor and possibly the airport 
that has caused some esti- 
mates of required U.S. 
forces under the worst con- 
ditions to be as high as five 
or -six divisions. • -* 


U.S. Envoy to Saigon Faulted 


By-Spencer Rich and 
, . Washlnston Post 

Saigon may be strangled 
by 'the North Vietnamese as 
Jarly as May 1 in the climax 
of what is now an 
“irretrievable” military situ- 
ation for the South Vietnam- 
ese, according to a seciet 
Senate report obtained yes- 
terday. 

Civilian and military intel- 
ligence officials agree that 
“only decisive military ac- 
tion by the United States 
could reverse the situation, 

. the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee staff repoit 
adds, without recommend- 
ing any such action. 

- The emphasis instead, the- 

report suggests, should be 
on evacuating Americans 
from Saigon while there.Js 
still time. , 

” But, complains the report,,. 

U.S. Ambassador Graham 
‘ Martin in Saigon is 
‘•'actively” resisting such a 
“dangerously overdue” evac- 
' nation to the point that Cen- 
- tval Intelligence Agency of- 
ficials are making w.th- 
drawal plans of their own. 

“Serious embassy plan- 
ning for full-scale evacua- 
tion of Americans and Viet- 
namese began only last 
week” say Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee staf- 
- fers Charles F. Meissner 
and Richard M. Moose in 
-•their report dated April 14. 

;i “The anxiety of the Amer- 
ican community," the report 
* adds, “is compounded by the 
absence of a cohesive, well- 
understood evacuation pro- 
cedure and by what outsid- 


' George C. Wilson ' j 

Staft V Iters __ j 

ers perceive as an air of un- 
reality pervading the high- 
est level of the (American) 
embassy” in Saigon. 

Meissner and Moose con- 
ducted a series of interviews 
with CIA and military offi- 
cials in Cambodia and Viet- 
nam from April 2 to 13 and 
reported these other find- 
ings to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in a re- 
port labeled “secret:” 

• “Current intelligence in- 
dicates that the North Viet- 
namese wish to consolidate 
their hold over the area 
around Saigon by May 1. By 
that time four or possibly 
five additional NVA (North 
Vietnamese Army) divisions 
from North Vietnam and the 
occupied territories are ex- 
pected to arrive in the Sai- 
gon area ... 

o “Intelligence analysts 
cannot decide whether the 
North Vietnamese will at- 
tack the city directly, or 
seek to cut its land and sea 
routes, thereby strangling 
the city. The objective of ei- 
ther strategy would be the 
same: to force the South Vi- 
etnamese government into a 
negotiated settlement on 
Hanoi’s terms ... 

• • “Intelligence services re- 
port the presence of a num- 
ber of Communist sapper 
units” in Saigon. Large-scale 
panic could easily be in- 
duced by bombs or rockets 
(the Communists could soon 
be in range for either), the 
collapse and flight of a 
nearby ARVN (Army of the 
Republic of , Vietnam) unit 


or a sudden influx of refu- 
gees ... 

• “Virtually all Vietnam- 
ese military and civilian 
leaders agree that (South 
Vietnamese President 

Nguyen Van) Thieu must go 
if the armed forces are to be 
rallied to Saigon’s defense 
and the nation readied for 
what they regard as the in- 
evitable political showdown 
with Hanoi . . • The Viet- ' 
namese military- does not 
consider” extra military aid 
as critical “in the short run , 
as removing Thieu. ! 

Meissner and Moose made i 
a series of suggestions in 
their 16-page report— some 
of which were discussed by 
the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee yesterday. 
The staffers’ suggestions in 
the report include^ 

• Exerting congressional 
pressure on the U.S. em- 
bassy in Saigon “to acceler- 
ate ’evacuation.” 

• Cutting red tape so Vi- 
etnamese can get out of Sai- i 
gon faster and be moved di- 1 
rectly onto U.S. i territory 
rather than continue to be 
delayed at Clark Air Force 
Base in the Philippines. 

• Launching “a fresh U.S. 
effort” to negotiate an end 
to the war. 

v Ambassador to Cambodia 
John Gunther Dean, Meiss- 
ner and Moose said, felt 
“deeply disappointed -that 
Washington had not sup- 
ported his efforts to bring 
about a controlled solution 
to, the Cambodian conflict. 
Dean believes that, the 
Cambodians might _ have 
found a way out had we 


committed outselves to a ne- 
gotiated settlemenL-even if 
it were tantamount to a 
Phnom Penh surrender.” - 

The staffers assert in 
their report that American 
officials “are beginning to 
appear, both to the Vietnam- - 
ese and Cambodians, more 
hung up on negotiations 
than the people whom we 
are supposed to be helping.” 

Their report states that 
discussions with representa- 
tives of the Provisional Rev- 
olutionary Government 
(Vietcong) inaieatd that a 
way might be worked out to 
provide' American humani- 
tarian aid to South Vietnam- 
ese living in areas now con- 
trolled by the Communists. 
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' The influence of 'the United 
States in the world rests not only 
' on military and economic power 
but on the belief among friends 
and foes that this power will be 
used rationally and reliably in 
the defence of the United States 
itself, its allies and the political 
principles which form the basis 
of America’s moral authority, 
economic strength, and political 
success. Through all the crises 
and compromises since the end 
of the Second World War this 
belief has, on the whole, survived. 
It now seems challenged by the 
crumbling of South Vietnam. 

This is not to accept Dr 
Kissinger’s assumption that the 
commitment to Vietnam was 
itself a test of America’s 
reliability as an ally. On the con- 
trary, the commitment, because 
it was based on so many false 
assumptions, did a great deal to 
erode America’s alliances and to 
destroy the cohesion of the 
American political system. Nor 
is it to accept that the United 
States was, in the traditional 
sense, militarily defeated in 
Vietnam. It could have wiped 
North Vietnam off the face of 
the earth in five minutes instead 
of sending its young men to die 
in the rice fields and jungles. It 
failed partly because, in spite of 
all the brutality which it did 
employ, it rightly accepted some 
restraints on the use of military 
force. It also failed because it 
backed the politically weaker 
side. , 

The result of this multiple 
failure of political judgment and 
military enterprise has been a 
serious loss of confidence — not 
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in the first instance among 
America’s allies but within the 
United States itself. It is this, 
rather than the fall of Vietnam, 
that could gradually erode 
America’s influence abroad if it 
is not resolved within reasonable 
time. Not for a long time have 
the Americans themselves shown 
such doubt about America’s role 
in the world, about the limits of 
her power^ the principles for 
which she stands,, and the 
assumptions which should guide 
her conduct in the future. Not 
for a long time has America’s 
image of herself seemed so frac- 
tured. The debate is valuable 
but it cannot be ■ indefinitely 
prolonged. 

The spasm of united concern 
for the children of South Viet- 
nam will provide, only temporary 
relief. It is - ' heartwarming and 
it bolsters faith in the funda- 
mental generosity of the 
American people but it touches 
only the fringe of the problem 
and is in many ways misdirected. 
The North Vietnamese do not 
kill children as a matter of 
policy. They do tend to kill 
officials, soldiers and members 
of the middle classes who have 
been closely associated with the 
South Vietnamese regime. These 
are the people whose lives are 
really in danger, who relied on 
American assurances, and to 
whom the moral obligation of 
the United States is greatest. 

What the United States will do 
for them remains to be seen but 
when it is done, and when all the 
children who can be rescued are 
rescued, the political problems 
will come surging back. Accord- 


ing to a recent Harris poll only 
39 per cent of the American 
population would favour sending 
troops to save Europe from a 
Russian attack defending allies 
comes only fifteenth in a list 
of priorities in foreign policy. 
This mood could very quickly 
change in the face of a real 
challenge. It should not be taken 
wholly at its face value, and cer- 
tainly not as a measure of how 
an American Administration 
would behave in a crisis. It does, 
however, indicate a mood which 
is partly reflected in Congress 
and which the Administration is 
going to have to approach with 
something more than cries of 
anger against Congress. 

What will be needed first is a 
restoration of confidence in the 
American system itself, in its 
ability to combine personal free- 
dom with collective security, 
economic prosperity with social 
justice, and political pluralism 
with the consensus necessary for 
coherent policies. The gap 
between the American dream and 
reality has come to seem wider 
than it used to be ; so has the 
gap between Congress and the 
Administration. Both will have 
to be narrowed. 

In foreign policy the gap is 
between the now suspect idealism 
of the early 1960s and the almost 
eauallv susDect “realism ” of Dr 
Kissinger. Neither seems wholly ! 
appropriate to the complex task. 
of sustaining the influence of the 
United States both as a military 
power and as the representative 
of certain political and moral 
values. Neither provided the right 
answers in Vietnam. 


“The Peace Must Be ‘Vietnamized’ ” 


By Nguyen Khanh -corruption, ineptitude and despotism . litical provisions of the Paris agree- 
* ” ' — or the millions of South Vietnamese ments. . 

v _ PARIS— History, we are told, never who desire only peace and national An agreementt on a cease-fire in 

.-repeats itself. Yet we can remembei reconciliation; between politics in the place could be concluded within 48 

r Es yesterday the end of Kuomintang style of Louis XV (Apr& nous te dd- hours after the resumption of negotia- 

China on the mainland, we have just luge) and an intermediate solution tions between the two South Vietna- 


iitical provisions of the Paris agree- 
ments. 

An agreementt on a cease-fire in 


; witnessed the end of Lon Nol’s “re- 
publican regime” in Cambodia, ’ and 
tomorrow will see the end of "nation- 
alist” South Vietnam. 

Innumerable errors have been com- 
mitted. But this is not the time to 
assess the blame attached to the suc- 
cessive American and Vietnamese ad- 
ministrations. They all without excep- 

• tion share responsibility. Time is 
short. We have to pull ourselves to- 
gether, and quickly. We must reso- 
lutely face our obligation to honor the 
solemn word we gave when we signed 
the Paris peace accords in January, 
1973. 

;■ We have to make hard choices — 
between continuing a policy of war or 
inaugurating a policy of peace; be- 

• tween the “shiftless, unimaginative” 
solution of the past or a more dy- 
namic, effective solution that demands 
effort and sacrifice; between a Nguyen 
•Van Thieu and his team of war- 
makers — the quintessential symbol of 


luge) and an intermediate solution tions between the two South Vietna- 
that would safeguard the principles of mese parties. The cessation of hostil- 


democracy and freedom. 


ities would spare the lives of thou- 


In the face of the failure of the war sands of courageous soldiers and of 


policy — both Americanization and 
“Vietnamization” — the only reason- 
able, logical option is peace. Every- 
thing humanly possible must be done 
to achieve a peaceful solution. The 
peace must be “Vietnamized.” 

Every obstacle to this must be elim- 
inated. Every organization and individ- 
ual that has served as active instru- 
ments of the war policy must be 
removed from the scene. A new admin- 
istration must be installed, one dedi- 
cated to peace, reconciliation, and 
national concord, resolved to apply the 
Paris accords strictly. 

• This new government, composed of 


millions of refugees and civilian war 
victims. The South Vietnamese armed 
forces would then turn their full atten- 
tion to their peacetime mission, the 
maintenance of peace, order and secur- 
ity. South Vietnam would be able to 
forget its total concern with military 
aid and concentrate on humanitarian 
and economic problems. 

In addition, the implementation of 
the political provisions of the Paris • 
agreement would make possible the 
establishment of the National Council 
of National Reconciliation and Concord 
in which a third element, besides the 
P.R.G. and the Saigon regime, would 


those nationalist elements known for participate with all the prerogatives 
their active and open opposition to the. set forth in the agreement. 


war, would immediately begin talks 
with tlie Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam to im- 
plement forthwith the military and po- 


The release of political and military 
prisoners, along with the establish- 
ment of democratic liberties in both 
zones, would allow families that have 
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• been scattered by the fighting to be 
reunited and the initiation of attempts . 
to solve the immense humanitarian 
problems pf the refugees. 

Finally, really free and democratic 
elections would confirm the Govern- 
' merit’s absolute respect for the right 
to self-determination of the entire 
South Vietnamese population, with 
nobody excluded and no foreign inter- 
ference. . 

Whatever the results of the elections, 
the formation of a government of na- 
tional unity in Saigon .would be most 
. desirable. This government should in- 
.1 elude persons who belong to all three 
groups represented on the National 
. Council. The equitable distribution of 
• power is the essential condition of a 
lasting peace in South Vietnam. Only 
such a government could create a truly 
independent, free, democratic, non- 
aligned South Vietnam. 

A regime like this in Saigon would 
, naturally encourage the investment of 
foreign capital to foster the quickest 
possible development of the country’s 
natural resources, especially oil. A 
properly conceived development pro- 
gram could pave the way for a pros- 
. perous future in Indochina, and that 
..in turn could guarantee the equilibrium 
of Southeast Asia. 

"In my opinion, this solution would 
serve the best interests not only of the - 
Vietnamese people but of the entire 
world, because the explosive situation . 
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we have been living with could cause 
a third world war, 

I am profoundly convinced of this 
position. During my ten-year exile in 
Paris, I have been in constant touch, 
with a number of interested parties, 
in particular with the Democratic Re- 
public’of Vietnam [North Vietnam] and 
the Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam. From these 
contacts, which have continued up to 
the, present. I can affirm that we are 
as close as ever to a political solution. 

The strategic retreat of Saigon’s mil- 
itary-forces has left us with a situation 
.that is, in fact, balanced between the 
two , contending South Vietnamese 
parties. • - * 

Saigon and the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government control almost the 
same proportion of the population; the 
“useful territory” under their gov- 
ernance is roughly of the same order; 
and even their armed forces are close 
to being balanced. -both in numbers 
and in jnatdriel. 

But this precarious balance risks be- 
ing thrown off-center again, this time 
toward the left. • In such a situation, 
the Paris accords, would be dead once 
and for all and the prospect of lasting 
peace in South Vietnam would disap- 
pear forever. 

For this reason, I ant certain that all 
the dynamic elements of the South 
Vietnamese community — political and 
religious groupings of every kind, the 


armed forces, citizens both .at home 
and abroad — will unite in support of a 
policy of peace and reconciliation. . 

We refuse to leave the fate of our 
country in the hands of one man, ’ 
Nguyen Van Thieu, whose ten years of " 
power and past several weeks of 
grievous miscalculations have led the 
country to the brink of disaster. 

Important voices have been raised ' 
throughout the world in favor of a just 
peace in South' Vietnam. I am confi- 
dent that the American people as a 
whole, including the Congress and 
executive branch, are aware of the 
seriousness of the political and mili- 
tary situation in the Indochinese pe- 
ninsula. I am certain that they will, as 
a consequence, exert every effort to 
support the Indochinese people in then- 
efforts to achieve peace. We can only 
achieve such an overwhelmingly im- 
portant goal by joining forces. r 
I feel justified' in my faith that we 
shall find a solution that will lead to 
peace and reconciliation— a solution” 
that Huynh Tan Phat, the present 
president of the Provisional Revolu-’, 

. tionary Government of South Vietnam, 
and I advocated as long ago as 1964. 

Gen. Nguyen Khanh led' the Govern- 
ment of. South Vietnam in 1964 and 
commanded its armed forces. Trans- [ 
lated from the French by Leonard 
■ Mayhew. - - 1 


New York, April 10 
One of the most remarkable 
features of the collapse in Viet- 
nam has been the passivity and 
‘ resignation of American public 
opinion as the situation devel- 
oped. It has certainly been ja 
painful time for most Ameri- 
cans, as they watched the crumb- 
ling of something that they had 
supported with so much effort. 

- Yet barely a voice . has been 
raised to suggest that the United 
States should involve itself 
again in trying to hold back the 
communist forces from Saigon, 

The only significant move has 
been the rush to adopt orphans 
being evacuated from Vietnam. 
This has been a generous res- 
ponse, and one well in the 
American tradition. It also 
serves to purge the feelings of 
guilt that many Americans 
undoubtedly feel. Yet it is a 
wholly inadequate Response to 
the scale of the upheaval in 
Vietnam. 

The fact is that most Ameri- 
cans, even those who supported 
involvement in Indo-China, feel ' 
that they have done enough. 
When President Ford or Dr 
Kissinger speak of an obligation 
to Saigon, the reply is that 
the Americans have poured 
$ 150,000m into Vietnam, lost 
55,000 men dead, and launched 
a divisive issue which is still 
having its effects in American . 
Society. What more can be 
expected of them ? 1 


: This feeling has; been rein- 
forced by the completeness of 
the collapse of the South Viet- 
namese forces, and reports that 
they abandoned as much as 1 
ST.QOOm worth of . equipment. 
What is the good, it is asked, of 
pouring more money and equip- 
ment into South Vietnam if it 
is simply going to go down the 
drain the same way ? 

The result is that Professor ' 
Walt Rostow, one of the archi- 
tects of Vietnam policy under i 
President Johnson, is laughed 
out of court when he suggests 
landing the marines in North 
Vietnam in order to create a 
diversion. Most Americans,, 
according to soundings By the 
opinion polls and by Congress- 
men, do not want even to send 
any more military aid to South 
Vietnam, let alone American . 
troops. ~ 

Aid for humanitarian pur- 
poses is another question, 
though even on this there is 
the feeling that Americans have ■ 
plenty of problems of their own 
as a result of the recession and 
the high level of unemployment. 
Eut in Congress this is bound 
to get a more sympathetic t 
reception. Men such as Senator 
Humphrey and Senator Kennedy j 
have been speaking of aid to , 
the refugees on both sides, 
those under communist rule and , 
those still coming under Saigon, \ 

Tima magazine . reported: 


recently that Americans were 
“fed up and turned off” by 
South-edst Asia in general, ana 
were far more concerned by 
their bwn economic problems at 
home.:;: It quoted Mr Don 
Borker, : a Democratic congress- 
man from 1 Washington- state, as 
saying,; “ People are drained. 
Thev Want: to bury the rr.emorv 
of; Indo-China. 'They regard it 
as a tragic chapter in American 
life, but they want no further 
part of it.” 

More than that, they are more 
sceptical than ever before of 
the claims made to them by the 
Administration. This is one of 
the long teirn effects of the 
Vietnam involvement and of the 
Watergate crisis that followed 
it. People feel that they have 
been lied to on too many occa- 
sions by the Administration, 
and do not want to be taken 
for another ride. 

This attitude is reflected in 
Congress, whose members are 
always close to their constitu- 
ents’ ideas. Congress, too, is de- 
termined to stand up for its 
rights in the decision-making 
process, and to block adven- 
turous moves by the Adminis- 
tration that it disapproves of. 

This state of affairs is bound 
to be a disturbing one for other 
countries which rely on the 
United States for their protec- 
tion. Much is going to depend 
on whether Americans, jn many 
ways a volatile people, find 


| their confidence in themselves 
and the American way again. 
At the moment, there is a 
, strong tendency to regard the 
world as full of more or less 
j hostile foreigners, whether 
| communists, extortionate Arabs, 
j or rich and complacent Euro- 
peans, and to concentrate on 
I internal affairs. 

Meanwhile most of them still 
| have to come to terms with 
;; Vietnam. Attempts are bang 
i made to do this, and it was 
1 significant that the other night, 

; while Hollywood ' was gaudily 
i distributing its Oscars in its - 
traditional tinsellv style, one of 
the main television networks J 
chose to run a background rn- E 
vestigation into American in- ; 
volvement in both Vietnam and 
Cambodia. It was quit? a con- 
trast. ; 

Yet [Hearts and . Mihds. the 
..Vietnam film that won an Oscar 
as best documentary of the year, j 
suggests that there is a long way 
to go before a really balanced 
view is formed. The film is 
intended as a lo;ok at. both sides 
of the issue, but it succeeds hr 
doing little more than presenting 
the war as one between brutal 
Americans with bombers and 
unarmed Vietnamese peasants. 

, One does: not have to be a. 

! supporter of American policies 
in Vietnam to find that 
inadequate. The film p reseats 
no coherent explanation of feow ' 
! the Americans .got themselves 
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iintd Vietnam and, perhaps more The film does, however, sav' 

..significant, absolutely no much about the mood of self- 
' attempt to explain the realities accusation in manv parts of 
in Vietnam itself which led to the United States. Americans are ' 

It. was. after all. rite disconcerted and disillusioned. • 

Americans’ failure to understand by their experience in Vietnam, 

.these' realities in a society so and while some are going in for 
very different from their own breast-beating, others .want to 
that was responsible for so many forget all about it. 
miscalculations. • 

•' new YORK times""' ? Peter Strafford 

13 April 1975 , - • ~ 

;Ex-Advisers Link S aigon’s Defeats to the Defects of 

# . ~ ; ~ 1 ~ periors at least partly on the' 

>1*! By JAMES P. STERBA 4 \/ 1 2Tn 1 HFl ? basis of improvement of! 

spcciii to T&: York Ttmei V IClllauUZiuUUIX Saigon units they were in- 

r -- FORT BRAGG, N.C., April - Setting better and better, but H “We’d fire our guns aU day and charge of training and advising. 
: .I0 — In the summer of 1969, lhe y weren’t,” said a sergeant! all night— just pick a grid and This, system, some advisers 
when the Vietnam war was who worked with South Viet- firs away— and we always got said, led to many an unwar- 
Costing the United States narR ese ground forces.. resupplied. And they’d do the. rented optimistic report to Sai- 

aroughly 40 lives and $83-mil- United States military men i ? ame thirl g> shoot their guns son and Washington, 
lion a day, President Nixon who were interviewed declined ii us ®- f° shoot thine, thinking “I was with the ARVN [Army 
ordered the Pentagon to make to be quoted by name. Regard- i the y would always get more, of Vietnam] Ninth Division in 
top priority a program called' less of how intimately the Unit- rounds to shoot.” 1970, and our battalion was 

“Vietnamization." ed States was involved an' Following the American mod- nearly wiped out twice, just 

Thousands of United States! Arm y spokesman said, ’ “we tha f °r mer advisers said, {routed,” said a sergeant now 
officers and men were put to- cannot comment on the per- Saigon s officers came to depend 'with the 82d Airborne Divi- 
work advising, training and' formance of a foreign govern- on massive artillery bombard- with the 82d Airborne Division, 


officers and men were put to 


work advising, training and' formance of a foreign govern- uu massive araiiery oomDara- with the 82d Airborne Division 

equipping Saigon’s forces to ment’s armed forces.” Privately, ™®nts and air strikes on targets at Fort Bragg. “The troops just 

take over the war from depart- 1 however, the comments were P«ore thye would attack on the ran away, but word came down 

ing American combat units, generally unfavorable to both .. . „ that I was supposed to report it 

From 1969 to 1973, steady im- the United States and South M"i es , s . „ they a ^ ua . liy as an orderly retreat.” 

nrovement in the mialitv of Vietnamese training efforts. pusnea, they wouldn t attack, He continued: 


r^JbySe P»S> and s °“ th Ko ™ South Viemmeij battalion 

the President. One key factor cited was 1 ? 73 1 they 


He continued: j 

South Korean Experience South Vietnamese battalion. ‘^e had 50 per cent AWOLs' 
north of Who in 1 070 “Tf trie time cind most of tne 

One. key factor cited was , d t thev*H want oil company and platoon leaders 
constant change in goals for of a ir ImikS^r artu irt so were § dne the time. The! 
ugon s forces. When Vietnam- LiL™, ‘ : J battalion commander used to! 


have to literally kick people! 

last six weeks, five of Saigon’s American officers explained lobi^tive^wThe^nsHnff U env i t0 § et them t0 ” on opera-J 
combat divisions have disinte- rhat the South Vietnamese for- | j us J t 600 ’ d t t k tions. And they’d always go 

grated, hundreds of millions «'.es were being trained to fight to in R W ground the woods the V.C. 

of dollars worth of hardware only. local Vietcong guerrillas, strikes first ’’ were in and say they went 

has been lost, and three-fourths with United States troops fight- Fven m ‘ ; ' hp _, id through it. 

Of the country has been relin- in g major North Vietnamese p “This was in 1970 and some- 

ouished to the rtnmmnnists units. Then. South Vietnamese South Vietnam commanders in eoi aoto/l vno -frv krio^ +ka 


were in and say they went 
through it. 

“This was in 1970 and some- 


In the early nineteen-sixties, 
United States Special Forces 
soldiers and other advisers tried 


quished to the Communists. units. Then, South Vietnamese field ronstantl t t body selected me to brief the 
" What happened? F° PS were given the task of [Jeir United States co^mar^s Secretary of the Army, Stanley 

suu, ke MMasstrs *» Sr “ou 1 k r» s w 

d ^ can air support. Then, United support because getting it Xnd /said *Oh yeTsIrtiSS 

following observation States air support was stopped, i thruogh their ow'n channels was coming along just fitae Real 

That classic film of the last but America promised to con- ' aIow ^ undependable. United :° d g so i d l r g s’ J and all thlt 

plane out of Danang two weeks tinue supplying weapons and States ground advisers, with ■?£?,,, S01dr and aU that 

ago typifies my whole exper- ammunition. Finally even the Cieir access by radio to American . . . , . , . .. 

ience in Vietnam. That’s the latter tapered off ’ - fire power, became crutches, he T . I 5 ] the early, nineteen-sixties, 

way it was when I got there All this hanDened ton ouickiv ' said Ur ^ ed States Special Forces 

“ ™ to 1962. ««4 "We were trying to break |®^«n^theradv,seretaed 

«g rrz “ sawaws trtt are SS&WS 

jay “to S8rs “" t viet - 

rtiothers, they ain’t got no f ^ t j ie vietnamization Logistics and maintenance F , . . . ' .. 

pride Nationalistic pride is es- Pro-am ^sh'odd havT been problems abounded in the Sai- 

sential. When you can’t rally handled g°n forces, the advisers agreed. be ^Qcc P ^l! nn f F° ^ country 

around the flag there’s no na i} alecl - *<a . e f , , in 1965, they took over the war, 

S in coins to war ” , F °r South Vietnam, it was A lot of stuff was stolen, relegating Saigon troops largely 

: In recent interviews dr> 7 pns ^ east ^ ara ^ ne ^ roughly four, j 3111 a it .Simply got lost ^ the lines. Some 

of other United States’militarv X ears » advisers said. If, ® the system, said a former training continued, but Ameri- 

Ot other United States military Saigon s forces currently spent! logistics adviser. Sometimes can commanders vere more 
men who trained and advised as much on equipment and sup- j' they knew they had it but concerned with defeating the 
Saigons forces agreed that p ii es as Americans did in 1969,1 they couldn’t find it.” Communists quickly them- 

pnde, mouvation and good or example. President Ford’s re- ! Maintenance training was of- selves. After the effective 1968 
leadership were lacking, in quest for $722-million in miiltary ! ten lax, said a sergeant who Tet offensive by the Communists 
varying degrees. aid would last only one week.; worked as a United States gen- the Vietnamization program was 

But many of them asserted 1 Training was geared toward eral’s aide in communication initiated under President John- 

that the United States shared continuing United States sup- training. son, then accelerated under 

much of the blame for Saigon’s port, some advisers said. Al- “I worked directly with the President Nixon, 
failures because the Vietnami- though systems were simplified. South Vietnamese Army on “If you want to see what 

zation program was carried out lit was said, they were still their communications, and we a great job we did training 

hastily, haphazardly and decep- .basically United States military did most of the work for them,” them,” quipped an Army major 

i lively our rush to get out of systems, which included huge he said. “We’d go to some unit here yesterday, "just look at 

Vietnam. expenditures of ammunition and to show them how to fix their that guy who tried to bomb 

Reports of improvements A ots artd * er 7 an d a ir support radio, and it such a waste of the palace. He missed. And if 

transmitted to Washington , ,,,^ round . t r00 P s * . •*' time that we’d end up fixing it j he can’t hit a target like the 

were consistently more rosy ! definitely trained them .ourselves. Then we’d lie and tell Presidential palace, how in hell 

than the assessments of i* 0 ' fight the way we fought, our major that they fixed it." is he supposed to hit a North 
Risers on the ground with^ «-» -ta ' Rating of Advisers Vietnamese tank.” . - 

officers sald 0 "" 1656 UmtS ’ ^liofflccr with/ the Stated s!S American officers, at all.lev- 


tion,” said a former artillery Rating of Advisers 

officer with the United States American officers, at all.lev- 
Fourth Division who advised els in the Vietnamization pro- 
South Vietnamese artillery units, gram, were rated by their su- 


Vietnamese tank.” 


j ,, ... ruurui uiviaiim who auvistiu 

Everyone said they were Lsouth Vietnamese artillery units. 
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Rod MacLeish 


Game in Vietnam 


The great Vietnam debate in 
Washington has become, at last, 'a 
small, gnarled argument about how 
■ to play end game. The streets- and 
congressional chambers of this city 
once rang with Jovian rationale's 
for and against the morals, oolities 
and philosophy of the war in Indo- 
china. Now the old advocates de- 
claim over the miserable choices 
presented at the terminus: Should 
we use U.S.- troops to evacuate 
American civilians from Saigon? 
Should we also take out those Viet- 
namese whose lives are hostage to 
their loyalty toward us? Are the 
orphans symptomatic of our guilt - 
feelings? 

Former President Nixon used to 
say that his plan for withdrawing 
American troops (with honor) from 
Vietnam was not “an inelegant bug- 
out.” What is now being planned 
and debated is most definitely a 
bugou^— and if it isn’t inelegant 
it will do until -something even 
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Rod MacLeish is senior commen- 
tator for W estinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

more ignominious happens. 

To say that is not to say that we 
should be planning or debating 
anything else. What depresses .one, 
rather, is the way the symbolism 
of the classic old Vietnam debate 
manages to live on in the present 
mewling quarrel about packing up 
what’s left of the American pres- 
ence in Saigon. A few weeks ago 
the President implied that history 

will find the 94th Congress treach- 
erous for not granting administra- 
tion requests for military aid. This 
week .alarm rattles viscerally in 
V ashington when Mr. Ford says he 
wants to use troops to help evacu- 
ate American civilians and Viet- 
namese from Saigon. 

It. is that sort of suspicion of 
each other’s motives which gives 


rive me your tired, 


By Ed ward G. Lansdale 

ALEXANDRIA, Va.— Last Sunday 
evening, with an unseasonal April 
wind storm chilling frail bodies and 
blowing out candles, several hundred 
Vietnamese — mostly women and chil- 
dren— gathered on the sidewalk in 
front of the. Vfhite House for a prayer 
Vigil. They prayed that Americans 
would help save their families left be- 
hind in Vietnam. 

• As the wind whisked away their 
-Wards and tears, it seemed that nobody 
was listening. The President was not 
in the White House. Members of Con- 
gress were on their way back to 
Washington from Easter recess. The 
press, which had covered so many 
other gatherings about Vietnam in the 
past, was noticeably absent. Washing- 
ton, and vuth it the American people, 
gave the appearance of a callous in- 
difference to whatever happens next 
to the people of Vietnam. 

Let us hope that we haven’t turned 
callous and indifferent to the plight 
Of friends in need. It is not only that 
people throughout the world are judg- 
ing the American character as the 
.tragedy of Vietnam reaches yet an- 
other crisis point, so that they can, 
determine our strength of purpose. 

It is more important that we do not! 
lose our belief in the principles and 
ideals towards which we have striven 
as a people these 200 years. 

Many of the women who kept the 
vigil in front of the White House last 


Sunday evening are the wives" of 
Americans. They are convinced that 
their marriage to Americans has made 
.their families “class enemies" in the 
eyes of Vietnamese Communists, and 
consequently proscribed for liquidations 
in a future ruled by the Communists. 
The liquidation of such “class ene- 
mies” during the brief occupation of 
Hue by the Communists in 1968 has; 
, made this judgment all too realistic 
for them. Their friends were among 
■ those listed and executed. No amount 
of glossing over or facile denial will 
change this ugly truth. 

It is estimated that these Vietnam- 
ese families, the in-laws of Americans, 
number about 50,000 people who are 
Closely enough related to the wives 
of Americans, (mothers, fathers, sis- 
ters, and brothers), to be in jeopardy 
as “class enemies.” Nearly all of them 
have Americans ready and willing to 
take them in and provide for them. 

The American husbands are now 
busy mortgaging their homes or other- 
wise obtaining funds to care for these 
Vietnamese — if they can get passage 
to the United' States from Vietnam. 
White House and State Department 
telephone lines are jammed wi f h calls 
from Americans anxious about their 
relatives in Vietnam. The waiting time 
for a telephone call to Saigon has 
risen to almost a two-week delay. As 
you read or listen to- the news of 
Vietnam remember the distraught 
Americans among us who are trying 
to save their wives’ families. 

There are other Vietnamese whose 
closeness to Americans .places them 


the present situation its inelegance. 
The Congress’ refusal to rush 
through more military aid was a 
practical judgment. Using troops 
to help evacuate civilians • presents 
serious and complex problems — 
but they are all logistic problems 
having to do with the situation on 
the ground in Vietnam. 

The 94th Congress is not hoist-- 
ing the bloody shirt of isolation- 
ism and Mr. Ford isn’t trying to 
crank up the war - again when he 
asks for clarification of the law ort 
troop use. All of this really is just 
an argument about tidying up. The 
old symbolism doesn’t anply any 
more. ; 

- Somehow, sometime we have got 
to stop our own interna! bleeding 
from the Vietnam wound: This is 

as good a moment as any to start - 

trying. ■ \ \ 


in equal jeopardy. About 200,000 
Vietnamese worked for American 
agencies and organizations, serving 
loyally enough to earn the label of 
“class enemies.” Adding their immedi- 
. ate families to this number, the total 
1 of people in this category with ties to 
Americans amounts to some 500,000 
or more Vietnamese. Most of these 
Vietnamese have neither funds nor 
ways of their own to escape what fate 
seems to hold in store for them in 
Vietnam. They are poignantly depen- 
dent upon American help. 

Beyond this 550,000. or more Viet- 
namese who have a close relationship 
to Americans, there are a huge number 
of other Vietnamese who feel life under 
the Communists is unthinkable. Death 
or punishment awaits them. Their 
number can only be guessed; there 
axe probably one to two million. 

Among them are those who fled 
from North Vietnam to South Vietnam 
in 1954-55, in the great exodus of 
nearly a million refugees. There are 
thousands who fought in the national- 
ist cause, broke away when the Com- 
munists pre-empted that cause and 
thereafter fought the Communists. 

Others have been in the fight all 
their lives. There axe religious leaders 
and their adherents, civil servants, 
military men, village and hamlet 
militia, politicians, journalists, .busi- 
ness people, lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
nurses, farmers, shopkeepers, com- , 
posers, performing artists— and even 
some of the people now in South 
Vietnamese jails, the political prisoners 
whose only “crime” was their out- 
spoken activity ' against the Saigon 
Government for riot defending the 
needs of the people more intelligently 
or honestly or diligently. 

Some of this great mass of Viet- 
namese who feel condemned now will 
insist upon remaining and fighting 
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against the Communists to the end. 
But, a million or more of them are 
praying for a miracle to save them 
from Communist rule. They believe 
only the Americans can provide such 
a miracle. Many would flee their coun- 
try, given the chance and means to 
do so. 

Twenty years ago, it took ten 
months to move nearly a million 
Vietnamese in orderly, fashion from 
Hanoi and Haiphong to air and sea 
ports in South Vietnam. Today’s pros- • 
pacts are that at least twice as many 
■Vietnamese are in desperate need of 
another exodus, over a greater dis- 
tance— with time running short for 
.such a movement. 

Many of us who served in Vietnam 
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and who came to know the Vietnamese 
people believe strongly that they are 
a bright industrious, and courageous 
people' who are worthy of the best 
efforts of the United States to strive 
to save those who are desirous of 
being saved. 

The emergency demands an.organ- 
. ized effort to rescue these desperate 
Vietnamese. It will require transport 
and temporary care for the refugees. 
There is need for a safe enclave in 
Vietnam from which refugees can be 
evacuated, made safe by the protec- 
tion of the United States or the) 
United Nations. 

There also is need for making sure 
of the transit of noncombatant refu- 
gees away from military combat zones 


to the port of embarkation. (Perhaps 
Moscow and Peking can be induced to 
help silence the weapons they have 
heaped upon the North Vietnamese 
divisions long enough to let the refu- 
gees gather and depart.) 

- American states and communities 
should be now determining how many 
of these worthy Vietnamese can be 
settled among them. They are a splen- 
did citizenry who would make , fine 
neighbors. . 

Let us be humanitarians, truly. 

Maj. Gen. Edward G. Lansdale, Ret.; 
worked for the Central Intelligence 
Agency as a political adviser in South 
Vietnam, 1954-56. He returned to South 
Vietnam as Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge's special assistant, 1965-68. 


.aos Is JS/orried by Indochina Setbacks 


| By BERNARD WEINRAUB 

Special to The New York Times 

• VIENTIANE, Laos, April 12 — 
The kingdom of Laos, which 
last year set up a coalition 
of neutralists; rightists and pro- 
Communist Paithet Lao, is in 
the grip of anxiety and confu- 
sion because of the deteriorat- 
ing situation in Cambodia and 
| South Vietnam. 

> Neutralists and rightists in 
this drowsy, dusty capital are 
i plainly alarmed about North 
■Vietnamese intensions and con- 
> tended that the American with- 
drawal from Indochina, the dis- 
integration cf Government for- 
ces in Cambodia and South 
Vietnam and the vulnerability 
of the Laotian coalition have 
.now emboldened Hanoi to step 
up its activities in Laos. 

Several Western diplomats 
disagree and say, in effect, 
that the North Vietnamese are 
content to let the coalition run 
its course, but the mood among 
non - Communist Laotiams is 
bleak. 

If Vietnam fails, all of In- 
dochina falls under the umbrel- 
la of Hanoi and we will be 
a colony of Hanoi, that’s all, 
said Defense Minister Sisouk 
Na Champassak, a dapper, 
pragmatic rightist from south- 
ern Laos. “I am afraid that 
they will force the issue now. 
They feel the winds are in 
their favor.’’ 

Other Laotians Comment 

Another Cabinet official said: 
“If .Vietnam fails, Laos will 


■fall also. As simple as - ' that. j. Prince Souphanouvang, a dyna- 
This will merely follow the m j c , 62-year-old aristocrat is 
trend. Obviously they will be more a nationalist than a doc- 
more aggressive here. What are! trinaire Communist, 
we? A small country, weak,: The coalition was bom of 
at their mercy.” the Laotian cease-fire agree- 

Another Laotian official said: ment signed on Feb. 21, 1973, 

. “The people in the commer- which ended a war in which 
cial sectors, the Chinese and most of the fighting was be- 
Indian businessmen, are talking tween irregulars supported by 
about leaving. In the last few the Central Intelligence Agency ■ 
weeks we have all become very and North Vietnamese troops.' 
frightened because of the Viet- American bombing in the early j 
nam situation. No one thinks nineteen-seventies was aimed | 
the Pathet Lao will take over a t North Vietnamese supplyj 
immediately or that the North jroutes through Laos to Sonth i 
Vietnamese will suddenly I v; : 

launch an attack here. But the 

situation now seems irreversib- The North Vietnamese are 
le. The pressure is being estimated to have about 30,000 
stepped up. We know that they troops in -Laos compared with 
will be stronger, bolder.” 60,000 to 70,000 two years ago. 

The landlocked nation, with .What frightens non-Commu- 
an intricate political history n ists is what the North Vietna- 
and a strategic geograhphic po- mese will do when South Viet- 
sition, is bounded by China, j 131 ? 1 . un der Hand s con- 

North and South Vietnam, £ o1 - Officials are puzzled by 
Thailand, Burma and' Cambo- the declining American military 
d ; a support and contend that this 

Last year the third coalition is c a ke J factor in the behavior 
since 1957 united opponents of the North Vietnamese. 

1 of 20 years of civil war. U.S. Aid Declining 

The two key. figures in the In 1973 American aid t0 

‘7°1 U vParoId neu La0S reached W10.5-million, in- 

v b ”„f r ihe 

vong, the Pathet Lao leader. wi]] probably be $80-million. 
Relationship Undear including $30-million for the 

The Pathet Lao are supported somewhat bedgaggled 52,000- 
and ' nurt ured by the North, man army. Western military 
Vietnamese, but the exact rela-| analysts say virtually all the 
tionship between them remains! money will be spent on rice, 
enigmatic. Several Western Eu-I cloth for uniforms, petroleum 
ropean diplomats insist that! Some Western European 


diplomats are convinced that 
the increasing influence of the 
Pathet Lao in various ministife 
,is more the result of discipline 
and single-mindedness rafter 
than of events in Cambodia 
and South Vietnam. 

The Government under Pre- 
mier Souvanna Phouma has U 
Cabinet ministers — five from 
the Vientiane side, five frost 
the Pathet Lao and two mins- 
ters agreeable to both sides. 
Prince Souphanouvong has set 
up his own advisory body 
called the National Political 
Council, which rightists haYe 
dubbed the “Politburo” and 
which is expected ultimately 
to form the base of a new 
Cabinet. 

Western European diplomats 
say that the military failures 
in Cambodia and South Viet- 
nam have merely accelerated 
the process that is making Lao 
a nation serving as a buffer 
in Indochina, but responsiv 
to Hanoi’s wishes. • ; 

This is especially evident ra 
comments by tha Deputy Pre- 
mier Phoumi Vongvichit, a 
Pathet Lao member who also 
functions as the Foreign Minis- 
ter. 

He said the other day that, 
the “fall of Cambodia an i 
South Vietnam would bring 
peace and prosperity” to botS 
countries. He added that tha 
Laotian Government should im- 
mediately recognize the Viet- 
cong’s Provisional Revolutiona- 
ry Government in South Viet- 
nam and the Insurgents in Ca 
bodia. Rigitists and neutralists 
in the Government have re- 
fused so far to recognize these 
groups. 
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' ; *i The closing .of the Americas embassy In Pfencm , j.^wUheui* vcsdcrfng wfcnr.tr ‘Jambodfa, ton; wxx i» 
■Penh pnd the evacuation of ihe\U.S.. diplomatic and- be a victim of Americas military help. At first, the, 

! military staff punctuate the end of the mo$t inglq-||7.Nixcn administration insisted that there would be no - 
$}ous chapter of the nation’s Indochina misadven-^'A American role, .in. Cambodia after, the Vietnamese" 
Cures. Whatever history says about America’s' step- -v- Communists’ border sanctuaries were cleaned out 
.by-step catastrophe in Vietnam, or about the exotic - by the limited "incursion” that destroyed Snuol and 
•"special war” in Laos, its judgment of the United l a few other towns; Even after the “incursion,” it 
States role in Cambodia must be still harsher. Cam- i*.., might have been possible to bring back a lefi-lean- 
bodia never had the slightest strategic significance :7 ing but still relatively independent Sihanouk, there- k 
to the United States. Even its import as a staging ^r-by sparing the Cambodians destruction and heading 
area for Communist attacks on the South Vietnam- A ?f off the growth 'the Khmer pro-Gommunists have 
cse heartland in the Mekong Delta was peripheral, ^ since had. Washington chose not to try. By the next 
and was tolerated throughout the years of massive . summer, the Nixon administration was publicly 
American troop involvement. It was only as the sending weapons to Cambodia and would soon be se* 
Americans. were about to pull out of a tattered Viet- V.. cretly sending B-52’s to carpet-bomb largearess of. 
narn that they decided, almost as an afterthought, tb.^ Cambodia as they had Vietnam. Snaol barely existed 
tearCambodia apart, too. 4';"’-' ; as a town any more but; had become a verb’ to use 
i'j:./ YeVit was possible in 1970, as Peter A. Jay wrote “4- when another Indochinese town was to be bombard-' 
on this page six weeks ago, “to be a hawk on Cam- ^ ed: “We’ll have to Snuol it.” By last August, nearly 
bodia and a dove on Vietnam.” That possibility was * One Cambodian in every ten had been killed or. 
created by the sight of a small country throwing out /^ wounded. . A- * ’ v'Y,;T,’ ; .;A-f 

. a ruier who had, allowed its territory to be used in a^-;^. What makes the fate of the Khmer people a. 
neighbor’s civil war and fighting against preposter- a/ crime, and not just a mistake, is that by 1970 Rich- 1 
ous odds to drive Vietnamese Communist forces out ard Nixon and Henry Kissinger had seen what 
• of Cambodian border areas. The sight was the more"* America’s weight did to Vietnam and knew what ' 
seductive for. the. elan with which Khmer soldiers : v l„ would happen if they spread the war to Cambodia. 

: threw themselves into even the most hopeless bat-.:.j America will now pay for that crime, for when 
ties; their'naive enthusiasm formed a refreshing ,7* Prince Norodom Sihanouk returns to Cambodia he. 



■l ;.: But it was impossible to see the newly made ref- * 1 - have little power to resume his former erratic “neu- i 
ugees- of. Snuol, the first Cambodian town demol-7J, tralityf* which would neatly suit America’s needs in , 
ished 'by American bombardment in May,' -i97C,|f i K Cambodia now that South Vietnam is collapsing. ^ 

V- 4-7 -9 \ x‘; : v ?£ 
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The plain truth is that 
South Vieetnam's forces (the 
ARVN) cut and ran. History 
will record that. It will see the 
pattern, which is obvious But 
our leaders still try to cover 
up for our “brave allies.” 
.Why? 

There is nothing puzzling 
on the surface of the matter. 
Diplomatic protocol makes all 
allies brave. We glorified Sta- 
lin, and DeGaulle, and Chian? 
Kai-shek in World War n, 
though Churchill feared Sta- 
lin, Roosevelt despised De- 
^aulle, and Stillwell called 
Chians; “The Peanut.” The en- 
dearments were most formal- 
ity, and they have yielded to 
Truth in retrospect— quickly 
for Stalin, slowly for De- 
Gaulle, and finally for Chiang. 
We were not exactly backing 
the wrong horses, but we were 
lettiog very spotted nags wear 


a 1 ragie 


istance movement, and De- 
Gaulle’s importance to that 
movement— much as China 
stressed the rebel bravery of 
the Viet Cong. We were bet- 
ting on a myth we made come 
true— as China has done. But 
in Vietnam, we have reversed 
our role, standing by a lie 
when its emptiness became 
apparent. We have given 
more than the respect de- 
manded of allies, because 
Vietnam was never an ally. 
We accord it the Irrational 
doting excuses one must give 
to one's own creature, to a 
puppet. 

A great deal of wasted 
sympathy can be spent on 
ARVN’s personnel. They are 
part of an historical tragedy; 
they stand to lose everything 
because they do not feel dis- 
posed to risk anything. They 
are no doubt just as brave as 


our colors. . . . , most human beings; and the 

Even this does not quite moral to be drawn from their 


explain our whitewash job 
done on Thieu and his regime 
and Us soldiery In World War 
II, we inflated the French res- 


disarray is not that they lack 
military virtue. The point Is 
that their leaders have none 
of the political virtues that 


count most in war But a point 
beyond that point gets back to 
us. and explains our unwill- 
ingness to let analysis wend 
this far back to causes The lo- 
cal leaders failed in virtue be- 
cause they were puppets - and 
we were the puppet masters. 
The NFL fought better than 
the ARVN because it believed 
the struggle was worth win- 
ning ARVN didn’t know what 
to believe, because it had been 
lied to so long, flattered, and 
confused -just as our own 
troops (like our own Con- 
gress) were lied to, led into a 
war for reasons inadequate 
when not contradictory. 

Our soldiers, too, were de- 
moralized by Vietnam— the 
impact on our military is still 
being felt, and can only be ful- 
ly assessed some time from 
now. We, losing but a fraction 
of our population in a distant 
war, underwent a national 
spasm of recoil and disillu- 
sionment How can we expect 
less of the Vietnamese, used, 
bargained for, thrown into 
battle, on their own land, by 
foreign masters? They ran be- ' 
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cause we betrayed them -and 
we betrayed them when we 
made them our puppets, not 
caring for cheap Oriental 
lives. That is the hard truth 
the President does not want to 
look at, and no wonder. But 
not looking at hard truths 
brought us to our present dis- 
grace, and our Vietnam 
clients to disaster. - 

That is why President Ford 
talks patent nonsense like 
this: “I don't believe we mis- 
calculated the will of the 
South Vietnamese to carry on 
their fight for their own free- 
dom " It is five years since we 
had to kick the ARVN troops 
off helicopter skids in I^os 
They were trying to hitchhike 
their way out of the war zone 
then, while President Nixon 
said the same pleasant no- 
things about that nothing ar- 
my Mr. Ford now repeats it 
all, proving that his worst 
mistake was not in pardoning 
Nixon but in parroting him. 

The right wing has become 
lyric in its excuses for the 
ARVN. The army was under- 
cut by America’s refusal to 
ship spare parts. But weapons 
not used hardly need spare 
parts. Perhaps, if we sent 
them three guns per man, 
they would stop throwing guns 
away after the second one? 
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impossible for S. Vietnam 


BY WILLIAM TUOHY 

- - ■ Times Staff Writer 

SAIGON— Former* Vice President • 

Nguyen Cao Ky declared Saturday 
that any military victory by the 
South Vietnamese armed forces was 
"impossible." 

"We are only trying to stop the de- 
bacle of collapse." he said in an inter- - 
view. "We couldn't think of a military 
victory now. We must face up to 
reality." \ ? 

Air Marshall Ky was successively • 
head of the Vietnamese air force, na- 
tional premier, and vice president 
during President Nguyen Van Thieu's 
first term, from 1967 to 1971. He later ... 
broke with Thieu and is now one of 
the president's most vocal critics. 

"TTueu has shown he- is not capable 
: of leading- the country in war," said ^ 

, Ky, at his heavily guarded villa at 
Tan Son Nhut Air Base outside Sai- 
gon. "And he is incapable of achiev- 
ing peace." - 

j. Ky again called on Thieu to resign 
and be replaced by a government of 
a "National Salvation front" repre- 
senting both military and civilian 
leaders. 

Ky said he estimated that 85% of 
..the armed forces officer corpse was 
' anti-Thieu, and that some of the top 
. military leadership indicated they 
■ want to pressure Thieu to resign. 

Ky said that he was still against the 
use of a coup d'etat as a means of de- 
posing Thieu. and that he and other 
military leaders preferred to see 
Thieu resign. 

Ky indicated that he had been in - 
touch with the U.S. Embassy in re- 
, cent days, though he did not spell out 
the nature of his conversations. 

Political speculation here has increased that the US. - 
Embassy, which formerly staunchly supported Thieu, is 
now beginning to suggest in ever stronger terms. to the 
president that he step down, in the interest of giving Sai- 
gon another lease of life under a "reconciliation regime" 
acceptable to Hanoi. 

Ky is thought to be a leading candidate for the ruling 
committee, representing the South Vietnamese military. 
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"One more military defeat is all that Thieu can stand." . 
said Ky. "He is responsible for the debacle because he 
made all the decisions about the withdrawal personally. , 
He gave orders direclty to the corps commanders, by pass- ~ 
ing the miltary high command.. 

: "He_has become isolated from the senior military lead- : 
ership. His chief adviser is General Dang Van Quang, ay' 
corrupt man with a bad reputation, hated even more than J ' 
Thieu." 

• The new government that Ky. would like to see installed 

■would be a committee, "not a one-man show." . ~ - . if 

Other potential members of the committee are believed y. 

-- "For the first time in my whole life , 

I feel really pessimistic. The situa- 
tion is desperate/ 

to be Father Tran Huu Thanh, the Catholic priest who fa- 
vors some kind of negotiations with the Communists, and , 
General Duong Van uBig) Minh, who led the coup against 
the late President Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963. 

-If he were to come back to power, Ky said, "I would first ' 
reorganize the army and give it new motivation so the 
soldiers would have the will to resist After that, we could 
talk about negotiations. All of us are aware that this war 
. must be ended by negotiations." 

■ "But whether we would be negotiating a surrender or 
not would depend on how strong or weak we are And 
; right now we are very weak militarily." 

.. Ky said that he planned to remain in Vietnam even in 
the face of a Communist takeover in order to help orga- 
nize a' potential mass evacuation of Vietnamese. 

"In the event of a communist take-over," he said, "be- 
tween five million and six million Vietnamese would 
chose to leave the country. Someone must stay on to orga- 
nize this biggest mass exdous in history. We have to ar- 
' range for countries to accept these refugees and to get 
transportation. The Communists would probablv refuse to 
let them go once they take over." 

- Ky said he did not think the U.S. bore the overriding re- 
sponsibility for what is happening, but in tfie event of an 
exodus, "you can help." 

• Other observers, however, suggested that it was highly . 
doubtful that any evacuation on such a scale could ever 
be effected. And perhaps Ky sensed that when he said: 

Tor the first time in my whole life, I feel really pessi- : 
mistic. The situation is desperate." - _ j 


By Our Staff Correspondent 
: J in Saigon 

npHE use of rumour and ■ 
half truths has played 
• an important part in the . 

success of the North Viet- . 
- iiamese army’s drive south. ■ 
At the outset, the rumour was 
'.that the Government made a 


'deal with the Communists and j 
that a line was to be 'drawn at! 
the 16th parallel in the vicinity < 
of Hue and Da Nang. As a 
result the Quang Tri line col- , 
lapsed and so did the western 1 
defence lines in the northern 
reaches of tihe First Corps mili-., 
tary zone. • 

Simultaneously, front line 
forces began asking , themselves 


why they shouLd fight when the 
politicians in Saigon had made 
an accommodation? 'During this 
critical period Saigon leaders, 
particularly Thieu, made, no 
attempt to quash the rumours 
with some firmly enunciated fact. 

Indeed, up to now' the Presi- 
dent’s only message to the 
nation has been a four-minute 
pre-recorded radio speech that 
did practically nothing to explain 
the situation to the front line 
troops who were anxiously await- 
ing information from their side. 

As the defences collapsed so 
the rumoured “ deal ” brought 
the demarcation line • further 
south. Last night it was said to 


be at the 12th parallel. 

As it stands now ther 
appears to be two main option 
open to the Communists in thei 
operation for Saigon. First, the 
could drive' from the Tav Nin 
front, 55 miles north-west c 
Saigon. They have at least thre 
divisions available in that are; 

The second, and perhaps mor 
likely option, would be to inf! 
trate sappers into the capita 
and create maximum confusio 
in much the same wav as the 
did in Da Nang. This way, give 
Saigon’s tenous political sitt 
ation, the city could topple b 
itself. 
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